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, JE can scarcely be surprised that comparisons drawn between 

Buddhism and Christianity should have proved so attractive 

to many writers. The cravings, good, bad, and indifferent, 

to which such comparisons appeal, have a somewhat abiding influence 
over the minds of men. 

There is, in the first place, curiosity—happily, be it said, an almost 
universal characteristic of men and women alike. And, in fact, as will 
be seen, some of the resemblances are very curious indeed. Then there 
is the craving, very natural no doubt, to make out, quite convincingly, 
how very superior one’s own views are to those of other people. And 
this has led to the not altogether tasteful exhibition of a salaried official 
of one faith picking out, with an air of triumph faintly veiled under a 
show of impartiality, the weak points, as they seem to him, in a rival 
creed. Then, again, there is the desire, laudable enough if it could only 
ever be satisfied, of finding a short cut to the truth by tracing out those 
points on which all the faiths agree. We find this vain hope cropping 
up in the most widely separated fields. It lies at the root of the “ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” of the Catholic theologians; and 
has been used, with no permanent effect, but in very seductive arguments, 
by the most determined opponents of the claims of the Catholic priest- 
hood. Finally, such comparisons have actually been made to prove the 
astounding thesis that, in spite of the long centuries between them, in 
spite of the widely different histories which lay behind them, in spite of 
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the divergent cultures of which they are the outcome, all the famous 
religious teachers and leaders in the world,—the Buddha and Confucius, 
the Christ and Paul, Zoroaster and Plato, even Muhammad and the Bab,— 
have really, in their esoteric teaching at least, taught the same doctrines, 
so that all faiths are at root the same,—the same, oddly enough, as 
the medieval beliefs of India. This reminds one of the deeper fallacy 
that human nature is always and everywhere the same—a dictum so often 
put forward without the necessary limitations, that one is entitled, per- 
haps, to complete it by saying,—the same as that of the folk in the 
Ganges valley in the twelfth century after Christ. 

The present article will attempt none of these higher flights. It is 
simply intended to satisfy a very natural and very laudable curiosity, and 
to do so from a strictly historical standpoint. It will merely set out, as 
shortly and clearly as possible, what the resemblances actually are 
between the two most widely extended creeds. And it must be confined 
to those resemblances that are found in the earliest documents of each. 
For the history of Buddhism is the history of the greater half of the 
civilized world for nearly two and a half millenniums; the history of 
Christianity is the history of the other half for nearly two millenniums. 
To compare all Buddhism with all Christianity would be a colossal, and 
within the limits of this paper, an impossible, task. Only the Nikayas 
on the one side, and the New Testament on the other, will, therefore, be 
considered. 

Even within these narrower limits only a selection can be made. 
There are very numerous passages which are either strikingly similar or 
(what is equally important from the historical point of view) strikingly 
contradictory. It will be best, perhaps, to give, in the first place, a 
selected number of such passages, choosing those that are typical exam- 
ples of the different varieties of thought or experience, and then, secondly, 
to make a few suggestions as to the conclusions that may already be 
drawn, and as to the directions in which further inquiry is desirable. 

Now, firstly, there are many suggestive points of comparison in the 
expression given in these two sets of documents to what one may fairly 
call advanced ethics. Elementary ethics,—not to murder or steal or 
commit acts of sexual excess,—is taken for granted in each of the two. 
But religious reformers, in incorporating into their teaching the moral 
code current in their time and locality, have endeavored to add to it and 
to strengthen it, and to appeal, in support of it, to other and deeper 
feelings than those then appealed to in the world. 

It is unnecessary to consider how far morality had previously been 
united to religion. Very probably the evolution of each had originally 
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gone along distinct lines. But before the times we are here concerned 
with a union of a sort, though of a different sort, had been already brought 
about, both in the valley of the Ganges in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C., and in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean in the centuries 
preceeding the Christian era. It is enough that both Buddhism and 
Christianity accepted that version, tried to accentuate it, to raise the 
whole question of ethics onto a higher plane, and to give newer, more 
emotional, deeper expression to what appeared to each to be ethical 
verities. 

We are not the least concerned as to whether the supposed verities 
were really so or not. The point is merely as to the resemblance or 
otherwise, either in theory or in expression, between the two collections 
of writings we are here comparing :— 


‘For the wages of sin is death.’*—Romans, vi., 23. 

‘¢ The zealous die not, the careless are as dead.’ —Verses of the Law, 21.! 
In both cases this is a figure of speech. The Christian writer does not 
mean to suggest that sin will bring about bodily death, or even that, after 
bodily death, it will bring about the death or annihilation of the soul. 
Some, indeed, have accepted this last interpretation, which would harmon- 
ize with the context. But it is not in accordance with other passages ; 
and, in any case, this is a matter rather of theory of soul than of ethics. 
The Buddhist doctrine, on the other hand, is quite plain. And this is 
only one of many hundred passages in which, by almost every conceiv- 
able figure, among which this is perhaps the strongest, that want of earnest- 
ness which is the result of mental torpor is condemned as perhaps the 
stiffest obstacle to the attainment of the higher life. The Christian 
doctrine is similar, but it is not quite the same. It contains the Semitic 
idea of sin (an offence, not against one’s self or one’s neighbor, but 
against a god), and it does not contain the Indian Aryan idea that moral 
sin is due to mental torpor, that goodness is a function of intelligence. 

Both the similarity and the difference of the two conceptions appear 
also in other allied passages. So, for instance, in the following :— 


«s That we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness.’’—I. Peter, ii, 24. 

‘«¢ They in whom the Intoxications (the lusts of the flesh, the lust of life, and the 
defilement of ignorance) are destroyed, they, full of light, are dead to the world 
(yet free, that is, even while in the world).’’—** Dhamma-pada,”” 89. 


To take a simpler case :— 


‘Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man. * * * For out of the heart proceed evil 


(1) Dhamma-pada, 21, taken from Fataka, v., 99. 
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thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies : these 
are the things which defile a man.’’—Matt., xv., 10-20. 


‘* Destroying living beings, slaying, torture and bonds, thefts and lying speech, 
trickery and fraud, the study of low books, adulteries—these, and not the eating of 
flesh, are defilement. * * * Neither the eating of flesh nor the habit of fasting, not 
nakedness or matted hair or tonsure or dirt, not the wearing of rough robes, not the 
cult, forsooth, of the sacred fire, not the divers penances that never end in the world, 
not hymns or sacrifices or oblations, not observance of set times—these are not things 
that purify a man who has not conquered the doubt in his heart.’’—*¢ Sutta Nipata,"’ 
ii.y 4, 4-11. 


In both cases the question is as to ceremonial impurity ; in both cases 
the doctrine is laid down,—to the horror of the Brahmins in the older 
case, and of the Pharisees in the later one,—that it is the heart that 
should be cleansed. The two doctrines seem wonderfully alike. And 
so they are. But a closer study reveals suggestive differences. The 
place of blasphemy in the one case is taken in the other by the study of 
low books; and the protest against sacrifices and hymns which finds its 
very appropriate place in the doctrine of Kussupa the Buddha would run 
perilously near to what the later writer would probably, mutatis mutandis, 
have regarded as blasphemy. 

This comparison, it will be noticed, is made between a Gospel narra- 
tive and a doctrine ascribed, in the Buddhist text, too, not to Gotama 
himself, but to one of the prophets of old, one of the previous Buddhas. 
But we are bound none the less to acknowledge the validity of the com- 
parison for the doctrine, and the very expressions, ascribed to the Buddhas 
of old, have been frankly adopted into the early Buddhism we are con- 
sidering. The contrary case often occurs. Doctrines and expressions 
found in the Old Testament are adopted in the New, and have their 
parallels in the Buddhist canon. 

Thus the description of salvation as a pearl of great price (Matt., xii., 46) 
is glossed in early Christianity by a reference to the appeal of the prophet 
of old for the folk to come and buy wine and oil without money and 
without price (Isa., lv., 1), and both ideas find eloquent expression in the 
Buddhist lyric entitled “* The Jewel,” which every neophyte has to learn. 


‘¢ Who are they that, going forth with steadfast mind from lusts, have attained 
the aim in the system of Gotama? They who have plunged deep into the Ambrosia 
of Arahatship, and are enjoying (now) the emancipation gained without price. This 
is the glorious jewel in our order. In this truth let there be weal!’’—<¢ Ratana Sutta,”’ 
verse 7. 


So we find the analogous figure of the treasure in both literatures. 
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‘¢ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.—Matt., vi., 19. 

‘The treasure thus hid is secure and follows after a man. Though he leave the 
fleeting riches of the world, this a man takes with him—a treasure in which no other 
can claim a share, which no thief can steal. Let the wise man do good deeds, the 
treasure that follows of itself.’’—*+ Nidhi-Kanda Sutta,’’ 8, 9. 


How little the theory, the dogma, if the term is preferred, seems to 
matter. The idea of heaven, in the one system, is a place of eternal 
bliss, to attain to which is the ultimate aim. In the other system heaven 
is a transient delight, inevitably fated, like all sorrows and all delights to 
pass away, and to long for it is a sign of weakness. In the one system 
it is a soul, supposed to dwell during life within the body, that will, after 
escaping from the body, enjoy the eternal bliss. In the other system it 
is an essential point, to use the words of a constant refrain, ‘¢ Void is 
this of soul, or of aught of the nature of soul.” Or to quote another 
passage: “And since neither soul, nor aught of the nature of soul, can 
in very truth be accepted, is not the speculation which holds: ‘ This is 
the world, and this is the soul. I shall continue to exist in the future, 
permanent, immutable, eternal, of a nature that knows no change, yea, I 
shall abide to eternity!’ is not this simply and entirely a doctrine of 
fools?”?* Yet the same figures are used in both systems to appeal to the 
same sort of emotions. And who can doubt but that they were used 
with very similar ethical results? 

One might compare the ideas, “In the spirit and not in the letter,” 
“Work out your salvation with diligence,” ‘“* The whole armour of the 
faith,’ “Many are called, but few are chosen,” “Man is born to sor- 
row,” “As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also to them,” 
“T say unto all, watch,” all of which are found in both literatures, and 
come under the same category as the resemblances previously adduced. 

Some of them go far down to the essential roots of the higher ethics, 
and are very suggestive as evidence of the method of development of the 
religious, or perhaps one should rather say of the ethical, belief and practice. 
But it is desirable to go further and to endeavor, at least to make our 
comparison quantitative as well as qualitative, having ascertained,— 
as there are resemblances to ascertain,—what proportion they bear 
in each case to the whole system of ethical teaching. We are here 
met, however, by the difficulty, un the Christian side, of determining what 
the whole system is. 


(1) See, for authority, Mrs. Rhys-Davids’ Buddhist Psychology, p. 36. 
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There are scattered, no doubt, through the New Testament a num- 
ber of passages describing the ideal character of the good man, pointing 
out mental or moral dispositions, qualities, characteristics, which it 
should, on the one hand, include, or on the other hand, exclude. But 
these statements are not systematized or classified. Different writers in 
different parts of the collection of books we call the New Testament, or 
occasionally the same writers in different passages, seem to lay different 
stress on different parts of the Christian character. It is sufficient to 
quote, as one instance out of many, the varying importance attached to 
faith and works—a deep reaching question which has its parallel, too, in 
the Buddhist writings. We find, in consequence, that the great fathers 
and leaders of the Christian church do not always take precisely the same 
view of the Christian character. And through the centuries the differ- 
ences have been accentuated, not diminished. Each new prophet reads his 
own views into the sacred writ. The Friend lays stress on points differ- 
ent from those emphasized by the Romanist. The general summary as 
given, say by James Martineau, is not the same as that given by Jonathan 
Edwards, and both their pictures vary from the picture drawn by the 
author of the “Imitation of Christ.” The aim has been edification rather 
than historical accuracy. The personal equation has impaired the 
scientific, not the religious, value of the exposition. 

Then, again, it is not always easy to distinguish the ethical from the 
dogmatic doctrine. The theory of soul is woven, almost inextricably, 
into the theory of ethics. And this was necessarily so. The soul 
theory was so constant a factor in the mental conceptions of the writers 
that it colors the ethics. Granted the existence, inside the body, of an 
extremely fine and subtle entity, which would fly away from the body, 
and was compelled at death to do so, to inherit an eternity either of bliss 
or of woe,—granted this belief, whether accurate or not, is not now the 
question,—the fact was so overwhelmingly important that it tended to 
influence, and even overshadow, any other idea. 

In spite of these, difficulties it is possible for the historical student to 
make a fairly complete summary, for his comparative purposes, of New 
Testament ethics. And the Buddhist ethics lie before in a few carefully 
thought out groups, or classifications, in the sacred writings themselves. 
In comparing those two, the importance attached to conversion, to a con- 
stant spirit of unworldliness, to a change of heart, to inwardness, to 
meditation, to humility, and to love,—and these are all essential matters,— 
are apparently identical. These are coincidences, not amounting to 
identity, in numerous phrasings, in the doctrine as to faith and works, as 


(1) See my Buddhist Suttas, p. 11. 
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to the final assurance of the saints, as to the peace that passeth understand- 
ing, as to the felt joy in the sense of victory won. And the feeling of 
the New Testament about wealth, like the feeling of many later Chris- 
tians as to preference, in the highest religious life, for the unmarried over 
the married state, might be matched with passages from the Buddhist 
scriptures. 

But the Buddhist ethical phrases never have the connotation, always 
present in the Christian phrases, of an implied theory of a soul. And 
taking the thirty-seven constituent characteristics of Arahatship, of the 
man who has reached to Nirvana, I find about half of them cannot, in 
my opinion, be matched in the New Testament. And probably, if we 
had an authoritative statement of thirty-seven ethical qualities making 
up the character of the ideal Christian, about half of them would not be 
represented in the Buddhist ideal. 


* * 
* 


Another point of comparison, between the Nikayas and the New 
Testament, which has attracted a great deal of attention, is the relation 
between various episodes in the lives of the founders of the two religions. 
And when we are told that a large number of Gospel episodes,—such as 
the immaculate conception, the temptation, the transfiguration, etc.,— 
are found also in the Buddhist texts, this seems very striking. Twenty 
years ago Professor Rudolf Seydel, of Leipzig, published a whole volume 
devoted to the exposition, in detail, of such similarities; and the number 
of passages in the Gospels to which he adduces parallels from Buddhist 
sources amounts to no less than two hundred and twenty-three.t Many 
of these seem, however, to me to be very far fetched; others are simply 
just the sort of thing one would expect to find related by his followers, 
of any founder of a new movement; and in most cases the Buddhist 
parallel adduced is taken from a book many centuries later than the rise 
of Buddhism,—not seldom, indeed, from a book much later than the 
Christian era. 

It was impossible at that time to do otherwise. Only fragments of 
the Nikayas had then been published. But the method adopted is surely 
enough to invalidate the conclusion favored in the concluding remarks— 
the conclusion, namely, that the Christian ideas were borrowed from the 
Buddhist. It may be thought, perhaps, that though the examples adduced 
by Seydel were insufficient, yet that the new factors since discovered, 
through the publication, by the Pali Text Society, of the Nikayas, may 


(1) See his work, Das Evangelium von Jesus, etc., Leipzig, 1882. 
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still make that conclusion possible. We shall soon see. An American 
scholar, Mr. Edmunds of Philadelphia, is on the point of publishing a 
complete set of comparisons between the Nikayas and the Gospels, 
adducing later materials only by way of comparison and carefully dis- 
tinguishing them from the earlier documents. 

In the meanwhile let us look a little closer into the suggested com- 
parisons. As is well known the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
is not referred to in the oldest of the Christian documents, the Epistles 
attributed to the original apostles and to Paul, nor in the oldest of the 
Gospels, that according to Mark. In St. Luke’s Gospel at the time when 
Mary was engaged to be married, but not yet married to Joseph, an angel 
announces to her that she shall have ason. Mary says, ‘“ How shall this 
be seeing I know not a man.” ‘Then the answer comes, ‘“‘The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee,” etc., (Luke, i., 31-35). In St. Matthew it is to Joseph, 
not to Mary, that the angel comes, and that only in a dream (Matt., i., 
20-25). It had previously been found that Mary was with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Matt., i., 18). 

The Buddhist legend is not found in the oldest documents. It occurs 
neither in the chapter on “Wonders and Marvels” (namely, at the birth 
of a Buddha) in the Majjhima-nikayas, nor in the sublime legend in the 
Digha-nikaya.' These two passages agree nearly word for word, but in 
the “Wonders and Marvels,” probably the later of the two, a line or 
two is added (p. 121) to the effect: “When a Wisdom-being (a Bodesat, 
that is, a being who will become a Buddha) has descended into its moth- 
er’s womb no thought of lust as regards men arises to her, neither can 
she be affected, in the way of lustful thought, by any man.” This pas- 
sage, thus introduced, may be the germ of the later development. 

The earliest document in which the idea of an immaculate concep- 
tion has as yet been traced is the Maha Vastu (the Sublime Story, to wit, 
of that particular Wisdom-being who became the historical Buddha). 
This is long subsequent to the two passages just referred to, but must be 
older than the Christian era. In it there is a long account of what hap- 
pened at the birth of the Buddha. His mother, before the conception, 
retires to keep the fast; and in complete chastity sleeps surrounded by her 
women. Her husband is not there. As she sleeps she dreams a dream; 
and in her dream it seems as if a white elephant enters her side. This is 
the conception. But there is no suggestion that the mother was a virgin at 


(1) In Pali, the Acchariz-abbuta-dhamma Sutta Majjhima, vol. iii., pp. 118, foll.; 
and Mabapadana Suttanta, Digha, vol. ii., pp. 1, foll. 
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the time. And there is no reference to any previous prophecy which 
might have given rise to the legend. There is no necessity to quote the 
later versions, the legend growing fuller and fuller with the lapse of 
time. It may be mentioned, indeed, that in a later poem, the mother is 
actually called the Divine Virgin. But this idea seems to have fallen flat. 
It is not now believed, so far as I know, among modern Buddhists. And 
the belief in an immaculate conception, in her turn, of the mother her- 
self, has never arisen anywhere among the Buddhists. They believe, how- 
ever, that the mother of a Buddha could never have any other child. 
She always died a few days after the birth of a Buddha—a belief probably 
derived from the historical fact in the case of Gotama. The Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist images, with so striking a resemblance to Catholic 
images of the Virgin and Child, represent the deity Kwan Yin who has 
no connection with Maya. It may be interesting to remind the reader 
that the earliest mention of Buddha in the West is in this connection. 
St. Jerome (about 200 A. D.) has preserved a tradition then cur- 
rent there, that the Indians worship one they call Bodo, whom they 
allege to have been born of a virgin. Even so late as that the western 
ideas on the subject were, therefore, neither very full nor very accurate. 

Considerations of space prevent any other episodes being here dis- 
cussed at any length. The Christian transfiguration story is told in 
almost identical words in the three synoptic Gospels. ‘And he was 
transfigured before them, and his raiment became shining, exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them” says the old 
translation of Mark, ix., 2-3. Then the souls or ghosts of Elijah and 
Moses appear and talk to him of his approaching death, and a voice from 
a cloud is heard, saying, “ This is my beloved Son: hear him.” 

The Buddhist story is in the Book of the Great Decease.' It occurs 
also just before the death of the Teacher when on his last journey. It 
says simply, after describing Tukkusa’s gift of a set of robes of cloth of 
gold, burnished and ready for wear, how, not long after Tukkusa had 
gone, Ananda placed that set of robes on the body of the Exalted One, 
and how the gorgeous robes appeared to have lost their splendor. The 
implication is that the body of the Exalted One became so glorified that 
the splendor of the robes paled in comparison. But this is only an 
implication, though it must have been present to the writer’s mind. It 
is not stated, or the expression transfiguration used. There are no 
ghosts. No voice is heard. And there are no later versions of the 
legend giving either of the missing links. 


(1) See my Buddhist Suttas, p. 80. 
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The Buddhist story of the temptation, on the other hand, has many 
variants, and is now, and always has been, believed among all schools. 
It would be impossible, here, to attempt to deal with this history, com- 
plicated and difficult on both its Buddhist and Christian sides. Professor 
Rudolf Seydel has treated it at length, and since then Hofrat Dr. Ernst 
Wundisch in his “Mara und Buddha” has discussed, with admirable 
soberness and insight, the earlier forms of the Buddhist legend. I must 
venture to be content to ask the reader to accept, for the purposes of our 
present argument, the proposition that the resemblances are about as 
great—or as little—as in the two examples just given. 


* * 
* 


What, then, is the conclusion we can fairly draw? We must dis- 
tinguish between the ethics and the episodes. As to the former the 
Brahmins did not pretend to be teachers of ethics. The standard books 
they used when Buddhism arose (the so-called Brahmanas) are the most 
unmoral literature imaginable. They only claimed to be able to perform 
accurately certain sacrificial rites which would ensure to the sacrificer 
desirable results—cattle, sons, wealth, or victory. Neither did their lives 
tend to show that there was the slightest necessary connection between 
the cult of the gods and purity of life. But there had been, nevertheless, 
much progress in ethics. This was carried on chiefly, no doubt, by the 
Kshatriyas. The founders of both Buddhism and Jainism, and the first 
propounders of the grander ideas in the Upanishads, were all Kshatriyas, 
that is to say nobles, the higher ranks of laymen. But some of the 
priests took part in the movement of thought. They became members 
of the two great orders, and they admitted the Upanishads to their sacred 
books. There was a widespread seeking of intellectual activity. Many 
schools practised mystic rites and taught esoteric speculation. And the 
people, ever eager for some new thing, heard them all, if they would only 
speak, gladly. Buddhism profited largely from this general movement. 
Save for three things—the emancipation from the soul—theory, the 
Noble (or perhaps Aryan) Eightfold Path,* and the manner in which these 
two ideas were made to dominate the whole system, there is little or 
nothing in Buddhism not held also by one or the other of the rival 
schools. 

In the West, on the shores of the Mediterranean, the condition of 
things was not unlike this. There, also, the pagan priests were not teach- 
ers of ethics. Demokritos and Pythagoras, Herakleitus and Plato, Mar- 


(1) In Pali, Ariyo atthangiko Maggo. 
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cus Aurelius and Seneca, were Kshatriyas. And even among the Jews it 
was to the prophets, rather than to the priests, that any forward steps in 
ethical theory or practice were due. Before the Christian era the whole 
of the districts on the western coasts were seething with a new move- 
ment, an uplifting of thought. Small mystic and esoteric communities 
were numerous. And though sophism and theosophers abounded, there 
was a real earnestness and vigor which made its mark. 

Surely this general similarity in the previous intellectual conditions 
must have been, after all, the dominant factor in the general similarity, so 
far as it goes, of the ethical result. Why, then, in strange forgetfulness 
of the well known law of parsimony, seek further for a cause that is not 
required, and postulate a borrowing for which there is no historical 
evidence? No one would even suggest for a moment that any borrowing 
is possible in the case of early Buddhism. Why suggest that in the case 
of early Christianity such borrowing is not only possible but probable? 

The case of the episodes is very different,—so different at least that 
it is best to discuss it always apart from the question of ethics. In the 
ethics we find really certain deep reaching similarities on points of essen- 
tial moment. In the episodes the resemblances are very much on the 
surface. If the suggestion be that there has been imitation the word 
“resemblance” seems out of place. The later should rather be described 
as a travesty or a mockery of the earlier. And the Jesuit missionary 
would not be so far wrong when he thought of the Tibetans that the 
Devil had deceived them with a blasphemous imitation of the religion of 


Christ. 


Now the two main factors in building up the later legends of a 
Buddha,—for the legends apply to every other Buddha as much as they 
do to Gotama,—were two ideals current in India when Buddhism arose, 
the ideal of the Wise Man of old, the Seer (the Buddha or the Rishi), 
and the ideal of the King of the Golden Age (the Cakkavattin). Both 
were beautiful conceptions, and with the later were mingled the ancient 
glories of the sun god. The union of these two was to the early 
Buddhist what the union of the two ideas of the Messiah and the Logos 
was to the early Christians. The ideas were in many respects quite 
different. But in both cases the two overlap one another, run into one 
another, supplement one another. In both cases the ideas cover the same 
ground only as far as the different foundations of the two religions will 
allow. And it is the Buddha-Cakkavatti circle of ideas in the one case, 
just as it is the Messiah-Logos circle of ideas in the other, that has had a 
larger influence than the real facts in formulating the views held by the 
early disciples as to the person of their master. In each case it seemed 
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perfectly natural and proper that the revered teacher should resemble what 
they held, and no doubt rightly held, to be noblest and best. They were 
not critical scholars concerned with historical accuracy. They were 
earnest men grappling with the deepest problems of life and concerned 
with edification, with purity and nobility of life. 

There were other factors, and in no instance are the results the same. 
They are only so far alike as they are the result of similar causes. 
What we want here, also, is a quantitative statement, paying at least as 
much attention to the remarkable differences as to the very bleared and 
shadowy resemblances, and stating, as accurately as possible, what is the 
actual proportion between the two. Of intentional borrowing or imitation 
there is not, I venture to think, the slightest trace. 

I may be allowed, in conclusion, to quote, with an alteration or two, 
some observations which I made now some twenty years ago, in which I 
invited attention to an important aspect of this most interesting historical 
question. 


‘¢ We shall be better able to enter into the feelings which prompted the early 
Buddhists in their application of this ideal (of the King of the Golden Age) to Gota- 
ma, if we call to mind the manner in which the Jewish ideal of a Messiah influenced 
the minds of the early Christians. The two ideals are not the same in detail ; for 
they grew out of different experience, and were clothed in words drawn from different 
literatures. But they are so far alike, both in the sources, political and spiritual, from 
which they sprung, and in many essential features, that the comparison of the two 
cannot fail to be historically instructive 

‘¢In the first place just as the Messiah whom the Jews expected was very unlike 
him to whom the word was afterwards applied, so the King of the Golden Age was 
very unlike what Gotama really was. The ideals existed before their supposed fulfil- 
ment. And they were only fulfilled by being put to a use so unthought of by those 
who had held them, that they ceased, as ideals, to exist. The Christian Messiah is 
as much higher and more noble than the previous conception of the Jews, as the 
Buddhist King of Righteousness is higher and more noble than the previous Indian 
conception of the King of Kings. 

‘¢One may be allowed to say this without being supposed to detract from the 
great beauty of those’earlier conceptions. We cannot but sympathize with that nat- 
ural longing, to which Carlyle gave so varied and so vigorous an expression, for the 
Great Man whose hand shall cut the Gordian knot of the complicated difficulties of 
life, and set all things straight. And when we find that peoples so distant and so 
different as the Jews and the Indian Aryans, when imagining what kind of man such a 
man must be, built up fancies as grand and glorious as those of the Messiah and of 
the King of Kings, it can only strengthen our faith in humanity. 

‘¢But it was surely a truer instinct which guided the early Christians and the 
early Buddhists, when the eyes of their minds had been opened by the new teaching 
to put the Teacher in the place of the King, and to look for the ideal kingdom in a 
kingdom of righteousness in the hearts of men. It was a change greater even, per- 
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haps, than they really saw. For it made the motive power, the strength, the hope, of 
the new kingdom to lie in the change of character in the individuals. It really 
replaced, by implication, the vain craving after a deus ex machina, in the guise of a 
benevolent despot, by the sure and certain hope of a wise philanthropy in the gradual 
elevation of mankind. 

««* * * But secondly—and here the early Buddhists were the creatures of the 
spirit of their time—they allowed their ideal of the King of Kings to influence as to 
the actual facts of the outward condition of Gotama’s life. The petty chief, his 
father, became a powerful monarch over widespread dominions, though the very details 
of the geography of the legend show to the slightest criticism how limited was really 
the extent of the class over whom he held only a modified chieftainship. The modest 
dwelling in which Gotama was born becomes a palace. And he is supposed to have 
grown up amidst every dignity and luxury which the minds of the Buddhist poets can 
conceive. 

‘© There are unmistakeable traces in many of these details (into which I have no 
space to enter, and which grow in magnificence as the interval of time grows greater) 
of the ancient glory of the sun god. And they also seem to me to afford undesir- 
able evidence of a desire in the hearts of the relators of these legends to express—in 
the same spirit as has inspired many Christian writers—the greatness of the Buddha’s 
renunciation. This is the motive which has led them to raise to the highest pitch 
the glories of the position that he abandoned when he is said to have left his father’s 
throne, to which he, the only son, was heir; to have left his young wife and his only 
child behind him ; to have left his bright home, with all its glories and delights ; and 
to have gone out into the darkness of the night, to become a despised mendicant, a 
lonely, homeless wanderer. The gorgeous descriptions of what he had resigned are 
indications, not only of the sources of Buddhist poetry, but also of the fact that the 
deepest impression he made upon his disciples was the lesson of self-renunciation, of 
that annihilation of self which one also of our latest prophets says ‘is justly reckoned 
the beginning of all virtue.’ 

‘sAnd when we callto mind the process of thought through which it has become 
possible for a Christian poet to sing of the carpenter’s Son :— 


‘His Father's home of light, 
His rainbow circled throne, 

He left for earthly night, 

For wanderings sad and lone,’ ! 


we shall be able to read between the lines of these Buddhist legends of the King of 
Kings, and to recognize in them, not merely empty falsehoods, the offspring of folly 
or of fraud, but the only embodiment possible, under those conditions, of some of the 
noblest feelings that have ever moved the world.”’ 


(1) Hymns Ancient and Modern, 239. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH DRAMA 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 
PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


O LONG as the drama was wholly within the control of the 
church, it had the same qualities throughout all Western Europe; 
and the earlier passion-plays, written in Latin, do not widely differ 

from each other no matter where they were presented, whether in Italy 
or in Spain, in Germany or in England. But just as soon as the church 
gave up the drama to the laity and the vernacular of each of the several 
peoples was substituted for the uniform tongue of the clergy, then at once 
there began to bea divergence, which did not cease until the drama in each 
of the modern languages was strikingly representative of the racial char- 
acteristics of those who spoke that language. Indeed, there is no art in 
which national traits are more clearly revealed than in the drama,—not 
only in what is said and done on the stage but also in the very form of 
the play itself. 

From the common stock of the mystery, universal throughout medie- 
val Europe, Spain evolved a type of drama quite different from that 
evolved in England during the same centuries; and the Spanish play with 
its ingenious surprises, and the English play with its energetic directness, 
are not more sharply differentiated from each other than each of them is 
from the French play, with its decorous reserve and its psychologic sub- 
tlety. The French followed the bent of their own genius, just as the 
Spanish had done, and the English, and this led them in time to a drama 
not so energetic as the English; and not so full of surprises as the Span- 
ish, but surpassing them both in the symmetry of its structure and in the 
logic with which its action was conducted. The rigidity of form which 
became in time one of the most marked peculiarities of the French drama 
was no doubt due mainly to the French liking for restraint, to a hereditary 
preference for rules of guidance; but it was also caused, in some meas- 
ure, by the circumstances of the evolution of tragedy out of the miracle- 
play. 

When the mystery was turned out of the French churches, it set up 
out of doors and in the public square its long platform, with its row of 
mansions at the back, to suggest the more necessary of the successive 
places where the episodes of the gospel-narrative were to be shown in 
action. In Paris, the miracle-plays, being at last entrusted to the control 
of the Brotherhood of the Passion, a band of burghers united for this 
special purpose, there was no special change in the method of representa- 
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tion when the performances were taken indoors once more and established 
in the Hotel de Bourgogne. Just as the earliest English theatre was 
copied from the courtyard of an inn, because the strolling actors were 
accustomed to that, so in France and for a like reason, the earliest theatre 
was modeled on a tennis-court. It was long and narrow, and it had a 
shallow platform at one end. This stage was decorated with such unre- 
lated mansions as the play might require, and its limited space must have 
been as badly crowded as the chancel of the church had been when the 
original stations began to multiply in number. 

The disadvantage of this massing of many places all at once on the 
stage would be greatly increased when the well-known Bible story, and 
the legends of the saints, almost equally familiar even to the spectators 
who might see them for the first time, ceased to supply the sole material 
for the anonymous dramatists and when chronicle-plays began to be made 
out of the semi-legendary lives of heroes and out of the wholly fictitious 
romances of chivalry. A throne under a canopy was enough to suggest 
the palace of Herod, if the playgoer already knew that such a king had 
once reigned; and so a gate in a wall would serve for Jerusalem if the 
audience was already aware that a part of the action would take place in 
that city. But when imagined heroes, wholly unknown to the public, 
had adventures in wholly imaginary castles and cities and forests, and 
when these unfamiliar castles and cities and forests were all muddled upon 
the stage at once, each of them not actually represented but merely hinted 
at,—a tower for the castle, a gate for the city, a tree or two for the forest,— 
then was chaos come again. 

It was in the neutral ground surrounded by these emblems of various 
places, that the actors played their parts; the castle or the city or the 
forest, each in its turn, being used for their entrances upon the stage; 
and yet it seems as though these short-hand indications of the several 
locations would be more likely to confuse the spectator than to aid him 
to realize the successive scenes. Awkward as this arrangement may have 
been, it was an inheritance from the medieval theatre; and the tradition 
was so firmly rooted that this composite set was the only stage-setting 
familiar to the French playwrights for more than a century. Not only 
does the earliest of French dramatists, Hardy, conform to it, and also his 
greater successor, Rotrou, but even the first plays of Corneille were con- 
ceived in accord with its conditions. 

Only the more serious drama was thus encumbered with a compli- 
cated stage-setting. The comic drama was free from/any vain effort of this 
sort; its action took place in the neutral ground,—that is to say, on the 
bare stage, with only a curtain at the back, just as the strolling players had 
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been accustomed to present a farce on a hasty platform in the market- 
place. Even in the Renascence personal and political satires got them- 
selves acted now and again; but the staple of the humorous stage was 
still the farce with its broad fun and its practical jokes. Not a little of 
the national ingenuity in handling a situation logically and in extracting 
from it the utmost of its theatrical effect, is already revealed by these 
early comic dramatists of France, unknown for the most part, writing 
directly for the common people, often vulgar, never squeamish, and liberal 
of Gallic salt rather than of Attic wit. Comedy of a high elevation the 
French were to wait for, till their native stock had been cross-fertilized 
by Spanish example. For many years after the Renascence had brought 
about a new birth of the other arts in France, the drama, serious as well 
as comic, did not respond to its influence and remained medieval both in 
its manner and in its matter. 

In those days of dawning promise, the French men of letters, like 
the Italian men of letters a little earlier, detested the medieval theatre and 
despised it. They admired antiquity, and they sought to imitate the 
dramatists of Athens and of Rome, altho they really preferred Seneca 
to Sophocles. They persuaded themselves that one of their number had 
written a play, when he had merely prepared a poem in dialogue, often 
protracted by the introduction of a chorus in the manner of the Greeks. 
But no one of these French men of letters, whatever their value as poets, 
was in fact a playwright; and in these dialoged poems there was little 
or nothing of the truly dramatic. “There were no contending passions, 
no character in the fell clutch of fate, no struggle firmly set forth, no 
“scénes-a-faire.” Declamation there was in abundance, words, words, 
words; and indeed what plot there might be served chiefly to bring a 
variety of topics for rhetorical treatment or for lyrical expansion. A 
monolog sometimes filled almost a whole act, and the personages did 
not converse together,—they delivered lectures to one another. 

In these frigid specimens of oratorical verse, there was neither char- 
acter nor action to reward the effort of professional actors; and this 
is an added ‘reason why they were performed only by amateurs, by the 
poets themselves and their comrades, before an audience of their friends 
and admirers. These chilly imitations have a certain importance in 
the history of French literature; but they are quite insignificant in the 
history of the French drama. Mere poems in dialog presented by 
amateurs before dilettantes on chance occasions, could have little influ- 
ence upon the actual theatre of the time, and it is only in the actual 
theatre of the time, however primitive and rude it may be, that any 
advances in dramaturgic art can be made. A living drama is always 
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dependent upon an already existing organization of players in a play- 
house with playgoers used to a certain traditional way of presenting plays. 
Just as the practice of building houses of some sort necessarily goes 
before any growth in the art of architecture, so an actual theatre is a con- 
dition precedent to a living drama. 

No elevation of dramatic literature has ever been accomplished by a 
poet, however gifted, who scorned the actual theater of his own time and 
failed to master its methods. Improvements are wrought only by those 
who are intimate with all the conditions of the object to be perfected. 
But pressure from the outside has often been beneficial to the theatre; 
and by purely literary criticism the professional playwright has sometimes 
been stimulated to attain a loftier level. Perhaps he may even have found 
his profit in a study of the alleged plays in which the poets failed to carry 
out adequately the ideas they advocated. And this is what seems to have 
happened in France toward the end of the sixteenth century, when the 
Brotherhood of the Passion leased their theatre in Paris to a company of 
professional actors, who had been performing in the provinces in plays 
written for them by their own hack-dramatist, Hardy. 

The Parisian playgoers were accustomed to the long-drawn action and 
to the tumultuous humor of the miracle-plays and the dramatized 
romances devised according to the same formula. This formula Hardy 
accepted fully, composing his plays to suit a stage decorated with as many 
mansions as his story might call for. But he was a born playwright ; 
and he had learned by long experience in the provinces how to hold the 
interest of an audience. He had more of the dramaturgic faculty than 
any of his predecessors, most of whom had had very little indeed. In 
his hands the loose chronicle-play was stiffened into consistency and its 
action was concentrated to bring out more boldly the dramatic passages 
in which the actors who employed him could most forcibly display their 
ability. He could evoke character out of situation, altho for the most 
part his psychology was but summary. For situation itself he had an 
instinctive feeling like that of his English contemporary, Kyd; but he 
lacked Kyd’s rhetorical fervor. He was not a poet himself, but he was 
prompt to profit by what the poets had written, both by their precepts and 
their practice. Like Kyd again, he put his plays in five acts in accord- 
ance with the example of Seneca and the advice of Horace. He was 
led in time to devise the form of play which came to be known as tragi- 
comedy and which kept its popularity through the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

This tragi-comedy of Hardy’s served as the connecting link between 
the medieval drama and the true tragedy which was later to be illustrated 
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in France by Corneille and Racine. This true tragedy was slowly 
evolved out of tragi-comedy as tragi-comedy had been slowly evolved out 
of the chronicle-play. Hardy availed himself of the rhymed Alexan- 
drines, which he had found in the unactable plays of the poets who had 
vainly essayed to revive the classic drama,—just as Kyd and Marlowe had 
accepted the blank verse of “‘ Gorboduc’”’; and thus he helped to establish 
this measure as the only verse form employed by French dramatic 
poets. Hardy’s own poetry deserves no high praise, but it was more 
pretentious than any yet spoken in the actual theater. His plays had a 
certain literary flavor because he drew freely upon the ancients for his 
plots, upon Vergil, for example, and more particularly upon Plutarch; and 
this may have made some of his pieces seem almost classic, in spite of 
the fact that his treatment of these stories was frankly contemporary. 

It was apparently due to Hardy that men of culture began to be 
interested in the living drama, and that men of letters began to write for 
the actual theatre, accepting its conditions unhesitatingly and striving to 
give it a more literary atmosphere. More than one court poet ventured 
to prepare plays to be acted by the company of the Hotel de Bourgogne ; 
and the upper circles of society were led to attend the performances, 
altho until then ladies had absented themselves from the theatre, in con- 
sequence of the coarseness and the vulgarity of the customary entertainment. 
The frequent presence of women of rank in the playhouse helped along 
the purifying of the contemporary drama in which the younger poets 
were engaged. Society was settling down after the long feuds and fac- 
tional intrigues; and with stability and peace manners were softened and 
taste was improved. ‘The theatre began to be recognized as an important 
element of social life even before Richelieu took it under his high pro- 
tection, ambitious himself to win acceptance as a dramatist. In time a 
second playhouse was opened in the Marais; and the actors, who man- 
aged this, were eager to welcome any novelty which would aid them in 
their rivalry with the older company. 

To supply these two playhouses there sprang up a generation of 
dramatic poets, ‘following in the footsteps of Hardy altho they pos- 
sessed less of the native playmaking gift. They were more declamatory 
and less direct; they were more affected in the conduct of their stories 
and in the suggestion of the motives of their characters. No one of them 
equalled Hardy in sturdy common sense or in ingenious invention. And 
while he had constructed his plays himself, from materials supplied from 
epics and histories, they began to borrow thei: plots ready-made from the 
dramatists of Spain and Italy. At the same time they imported also the 
rules of the Three Unities, which had been elaborated in Italy by the 
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critics of the Renascence and which had been rejected by the practical 
playwrights of Spain and England. In France these rules met with a 
different fortune; they slowly established themselves in the literary drama ; 
and they shackled the French stage until early in the nineteenth century. 

The critics claimed the authority of Aristotle for these rules, but 
wholly without warrant. A theorist Aristotle was, no doubt, but he was 
also a man of the shrewdest practicality, and in codifying his observations 
of the acted drama as he knew it in Athens, he could not have promul- 
gated as laws, restrictions to which the Greek playwrights had never given 
a thought. In many Attic dramas we can discover violations of the 
alleged rules of the Three Unities. These rules required that a dramatic 
poet should display in every piece the Unity of Action, the Unity of Time, 
and the Unity of Place,—or in other words that he should treat only a 
single plot of which the action should not be prolonged beyond a 
single day and which should be shown in a single place,—that 
is, without change of scene or without any suggestion of several scenes. 
In Spain and in England the playwrights had seen no advantage in fasten- 
ing these fetters on their limbs; and in neither country did the playgoers 
puzzle themselves about any theory of art or any code of rules so long 
as the playwright was able to hold their interest, to amuse their eyes, and 
to thrill their nerves. They made no cavil at any license the dramatist 
might take so long as he gave them the pleasure which only the theater 
can give. 

One condition of this enjoyment in the theatre is that the spectators 
shall understand at all times what is shown before them on the stage; and 
here we have an explanation of the apparent anomaly that the Three 
Unities were welcomed by the playgoing public of Paris altho the play- 
going public of Madrid and of London had been wholly indifferent. In 
Paris the adopting of the Unity of Place would abolish the clutter of 
incongruous mansions which the stage of the Hotel de Bourgogne had 
taken over from the outdoor platform of the miracle-plays. These 
mansions must have been difficult to distinguish one from the other on 
the dimly lighted stage; and so far from aiding the imagination of the 
audience they must have kept the attention distracted during the earlier 
passages of the play. 

How confusing this medieval scenic device might be may be guessed 
when we learn that in one play of Hardy’s the stage was set with a palace 
at the back, while on one side there was the sea with a ship having masts, 
on which a woman appeared, and from which she threw herself into the 
water; and on the other side there was a fine room having in it a bed 
decked with its sheets. Almost as complicated is the stage-setting requis- 
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ite for one of the early plays of Corneille, the “Illusion Comique,” 
where a richly decorated palace was in the center, with a park on one 
hand and on the other a cave for a magician on the top of a mountain. 
No wonder is it that the audience would welcome a simplification 
of such a stage-setting and would gladly advocate any theory the applica- 
tion of which would result in a getting rid of this bewildering complexity. 

Also to be allowed full weight is the fact that the French are not so 
individual as the Spaniards nor so self-willed as the English. Rather are 
they governed by the social instinct, relishing strict order, not to say 
restraint. Inheritors of the Latin tradition of decorum, they do not dis- 
like rules, nor do they really object to what might seem to the English to 
be restrictions. Above all are they fond of logic, and of the simplicity 
which comes of having a single aim; and so far as the adoption of the 
Three Unities helped their playwrights to attain this end, it was beneficial 
to their dramatic literature. If we may judge by the history of the 
theatre elsewhere, we can be certain that the French playgoing public 
would never have approved of the demand of the literary critics for the 
Three Unities, if the underlying principle of these rules had not been 
acceptable to the genius of the race. 

Corneille, the first of French dramatic poets, possessed his full share 
of this national characteristic; and he displayed it plainly in the earliest 
of his more important plays, in the “Cid,” which was derived from a 
Spanish drama, written by one of the followers of Lope de Vega. Hardy 
had condensed the medieval narrative in dialog into a succession of 
striking adventures; and Corneille in turn concentrated all his effort on a 
single main situation, the very climax of a struggle between desire and 
duty. He cut out of his Spanish original and cast away all that did not 
serve to throw into higher relief this final exercise of the human will, 
always the essential element of a true drama; and thus it was that he fixed 
once for all the form and the content of French tragedy. 

The popularity of the “Cid” with the playgoers of France was imme- 
diate and it has been enduring. No tragedy attracts more often in Paris 
today after almost three centuries; and in the first flush of its novelty the 
rush to see it was so insistent that seats were set upon the stage. The 
custom thus introduced into France was already established in England ; 
and it must have increased the tendency toward scenic simplicity, since 
the sides of the stage were not thereafter serviceable. Yet the ‘ Cid” 
itself had been devised in accord with the conditions prevailing at the 
time it was written; and when it was originally produced at the theatre 
in the Marais, the stage was arranged to represent simultaneously the 
dwellings of Chiméne, the apartment of the infanta, a public square, and 
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the council chamber of the king. Half a century later this cumbrous 
complication had disappeared and the play was performed in a room with 
four doors, that is to say, in a neutral ground with immediate access to 
the quarters of the king, of the infanta, and of Chiméne. 

Founded on a loosely constructed Spanish drama and written to suit 
the conditions of the French theatre as Hardy had modified them, the 
“Cid” did not obey the rules of the Three Unities, and for this der- 
eliction it was censured at Richelieu’s command by the French Academy, 
which he had founded to be the custodian and the controller of taste. 
Corneille defended himself as best he could; and in his later plays he 
sought to avoid giving to the partisans of the Italian theories any occasion 
to find fault with him. The final establishment of the rules was really 
due to Corneille’s avowed adhesion to them and to his obvious effort to 
conform. But he himself was never at ease within the limitations which 
he had felt himself forced to accept. They irked him painfully; they 
cramped his bold spirit; and he was continually trying to argue himself 
out of them or to interpret them into harmlessness. Sometimes, it may 
be, the necessity of wrestling with the difficulty helped him to a more 
concise and a more vigorous expression ;—the history of every art abounds 
in instances of an obstacle which the artist tried in vain to get around and 
which at last he was able to use as a stepping stone to a higher achieve- 
ment. 

Quite possibly this was the case with his tragedy of “ Horace,” in 
which his power as a dramatic poet is displayed amply and characteristic- 
ally. The theme was tempting to a man of his temper; it was the con- 
flict between family affection and fervid patriotism. The play was as 
simple in plot as it was swift in action, the poet presenting only the naked 
climax, stripped of all accessory episodes. In this directness of move- 
ment he was aided by his submission to the rules; and on this occasion 
the observation of the Three Unities called for no sacrifice. The single 
plot is presented at its culmination in a single day ; and the stage represents 
a single place,—a room in the house of old Horatius. The first act 
begins with the entrance of Sabina, with her friend Julia; Sabina is an 
Alban; and Alba is at war with Rome. She is at once the sister of 
three Curiatii and the wife of one of the Horatii. She declares her 
divided feelings, and then departs when Camilla enters. Camilla is a 
Roman; she is the sister of the three Horatii and she is beloved by one 
of the Curiatii. She has been to consult an oracle, and has been told 
that the war will end this very day, and that she and her lover will then 
be united never to part. Then the Curiatius she loves enters, to inform 
her of a truce and of a proposal to leave the war between the two cities 
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to be decided by a combat of three champions chosen from each side. 
Elated by this good news they depart ;—the leaving of the stage without 
any actors being taken by the audience as notice that the act was ended. 
As there were spectators seated at the side of the stage, it is probable that 
no curtain was lowered. 

The second act opens with the entrance of Curiatius and Horatius, 
and the former congratulates the latter that the three brothers have been 
chosen as the Roman champions. Then comes a friend to announce that 
the Albans have named the three Curiatii to defend their cause. Horror- 
stricken as they are, the young men do not shrink from the deadly duty, 
although Camilla comes on to beg her lover to withdraw as best he can. 
Soon Sabina appears to urge her brother not to flinch even though his hand 
is armed against her husband’s life. Finally the father of the Horatii 
comes forward to reveal himself also as a model of noble austerity. He has 
the last word, bidding the young men do their duty and leave the rest 
to the gods. Inthe third act we are made sympathizers with the sus- 
pense in the Roman household, while the brothers are fighting, three 
against three, before the hostile armies. Sabina wishes for the success of 
her brothers, while Camilla is ardent for the triumph of her lover. The 
elder Horatius enters to attest again that honor is ever to be held dearer than 
life; and when Julia brings the dread news that two of his sons have been 
killed, while the third saved himself by flight, the father grieves not at the 
death of the two but only at the cowardice of the one. In the fourth 
act the old man’s shame is turned to pride when he is told that the flight 
of his surviving son was only a device to separate the three opponents, 
whereby the Roman was able to face them singly and to slay them one 
by one. Camilla hears the fatal news in silence, but when her brother 
returns, glorying in his victory, she breaks forth in violent imprecations 
against Rome, the cause of her lover’s death,—whereupon her outraged 
brother pursues her off the stage and slays her with the sword that slew 
the man she loved. In the fifth act he is accused before the king; and 
it is his father who justifies his deed. At last the monarch pardons the 
murder because of the victory that went before. 

The dramatic interest of “Horace” is as indisputable as that of the 
“Cid.” Indeed, we have here the drama reduced to its essence, the 
stark assertion of the human will, the shock of contending passions, the 
collision of conflicting duties. The situation at the center of the story is 
very unusual, not to say most extraordinary ; and this is one reason why 
Corneille liked it. But when once it is granted, he made no further 
demand upon the indulgence of the spectators; he proceeded to handle 
his theme with sober logic and to extract from it both pity and terror. 
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Corneille’s characters are larger than life; they are of heroic size, all of 
them, men and women; and they breathe a rarer air than everyday mor- 
tals. But they are consistent with themselves and with each other; their 
exaltation of sentiment may seem to some of us a little too high strung, 
yet it is to them perfectly natural; and to the French audiences of the 
seventeenth century it was more than acceptable ;— it was stimulating and 
satisfying. The Parisian playgoers thrilled with pleasure then, as they do 
now, when the characters vie one with another in voicing noble senti- 
ments always perfectly phrased. For Corneille was no mere playwright, 
skilled in building up a plot; he was also a true poet, although very 
unequal; and he was a past master of versification. He could compact 
the expression of his emotion into a pregnant word or two; or when he 
preferred he could express it at length in stately and sonorous couplets, 
over-emphatic, at times, no doubt, but very rarely open to the reproach of 
pomposity. His lines have the double merit of polish and vigor. 

Racine, who followed Corneille, as Euripides followed Sophocles, took 
over the form of tragedy which the elder poet had marked with his own 
image and superscription, altho the younger poet modified it in some 
slight measure to suit his own powers and his own preferences. Cor- 
neille had been over-lyric at times, altho he had been far less epic than 
many of his predecessors as a playwright; Racine was more rigorously 
dramatic. Accepting the limitation imposed by the rules of the Three 
Unities, which were in accord with his temperament, Racine condensed 
still further the themes he treated. He focussed the attention upon fewer 
figures ; and he simplified again the action until English critics are wont 
to deem his plays bare and cold, altho in fact a fire of passion is ever 
glowing within them. He was an adept in construction; and his plots, 
narrow as they may be, are exquisitely proportioned, revealing the most 
consummate art in the conduct of the story. Always does he avoid 
scrupulously all digressions and underplots and parasitic episodes. 

The extraordinary situations that Corneille had been delighted to dis- 
cover in history, Racine rejected altogether, choosing rather to deal with 
what was normal and natural, the growth of a man’s love for a woman 
who loved another or the consequences of a woman’s mad passion for a 
youth who cared nothing for her. He handled like a master this common 
stuff of life, which is ever tragic enough in the sight of those who can 
understand it. In his plays, as indeed often in Corneille’s also, the action 
is internal rather than external; and the moral debate within the heart of 
man is not always accompanied by mere physical action, visible to the 
heedless spectator. Racine did not seek to interest the audience in what 
his characters were doing before its eyes but rather in what these 
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characters were in themselves and in what they were feeling and 
suffering. He was an expert playwright as well as a master of psycho- 
logic analysis, and this is why he was able to accomplish the difficult feat 
of making his study of the inner secrets of the human soul effective on 
the stage. His story might be slight, but in his hands it was always 
sufficient to express a tensity of emotion and to command abundant 
sympathy. 

In the tragedy of “Andromaque” the spectator is made to see how 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, is about to abandon his promised bride, Her- 
mione, daughter of Helen, because he is desperately enamoured of 
Andromache, widow of Hector. On behalf of the Grecian chiefs, 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, comes to demand of Pyrrhus the sacrifice 
of the son of Hector and Andromache. Orestes loves Hermione, who 
loves the faithless Pyrrhus, who longs for Andromache, who is devoted to 
her husband’s memory. To save her son Andromache weds Pyrrhus, 
resolved to slay herself as soon as the boy’s safety is assured. In the 
agony of her jealousy, Hermione hints to Orestes that she will be his, if 
he will slay Pyrrhus before the wedding with Andromache. But when 
Pyrrhus is killed and Orestes comes to claim his reward, Hermione 
recoils with horror and reproaches him for his evil deed; and then she 
rushes forth to put an end to her own life upon the bier of the man she 
had loved in vain. The death-dealing blows are never given before the 
eyes of the spectators; and yet this artistic reticence results in no loss of 
interest, since the attention of the audience is directed, not to the mere 
doings of the characters but to the effect of these doings, first upon Her- 
mione and then on Orestes. 

His conscious possession of the power of arousing and retaining the 
interest of the playgoers of his own language in his minute discrimination 
between motive and emotions, may be one of the reasons why Racine was 
prone to choose a woman as the central figure in most of his plays; and 
here again is a point of resemblance to Euripides. He was led also to 
make use of love as the mainspring of his action, partly, perhaps, because 
the passion of man for woman had not often been considered by Cor- 
neille, and partly because this was of all the passions the one Racine him- 
self best understood. A loving woman Racine would ever delineate with 
delicate appreciation and with illuminating insight. His touch was caress- 
ingly feminine; whereas the tone of Corneille was not only manly but 
even stalwartly masculine. Corneille, argumentative as he was at times 
and even declamatory, was forever striving to fortify the soul of man, 
while Racine with a softer suavity was seeking rather to reveal the heart 
of woman,—to lay it bare before us, palpitating at the very crisis of pas- 
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sion. As we gaze along the gallery of Racine’s fascinating heroines, we 
observe that desire often conquers duty; but when we call the roll of 
Corneille’s heroes, we behold men curbing their inclinations and strong to 
do what they ought. 

Thus it may be that Racine was the nearer to nature, since it is 
often a strain upon the spectator to lift himself up to the level of Cor- 
neille’s exaltation. Racine’s language also was more familiar than 
Corneille’s, easier, homelier, and therefore less open to the accusation of 
being stilted. Not only had Corneille a lyric fervor, but he was also a 
minter of maxims, an incomparable phrase-maker; Racine sought rather 
to be simple and never strove for sententiousness, which is not a feminine 
characteristic. On the other hand, the younger poet had a gift of pic- 
torial evocation; and his verse had often an insinuating and serpentine 
grace. It was admirably adjusted to the organs of speech; it lent itself 
to delivery on the stage; and yet there were few purple patches in 
Racine’s plays and scarcely a bravura passage existing for its own sake. 
The poetry was not something applied from the outside ; it was the result 
rather of a perfect harmony between the sentiment and its expression. 
Racine’s melodious verse is evidence that French is not so unpoetical a 
language as those have said who cannot feel its music or who dislike its 
nasal tone. 

But even in Racine’s hands the rhymed Alexandrine seems to us dis- 
tended and monotonous. As a dramatic meter it is inferior to the digni- 
fied iambic of the Greeks and to our own varied blank verse; and even 
if rhyme is really needed in a language as unrhythmic as French, it cannot 
but appear artificial to those who happen to be unaccustomed to it. This 
impression of artificiality is deepened by Racine’s enforced employment 
of the conventional vocabulary of gallantry to express sincere and genu- 
ine emotion. It was the misfortune of Corneille also, that he had to 
deal with the universal in terms of the particular; and that his plays, like 
Racine’s, were conditioned by the sophisticated taste of the playgoers 
before whom they were performed. If we contrast the courtly audiences 
of Racine with the gathering of Athenian citizens to judge a drama of 
Sophocles, and with the spectators of all sorts thronging to applaud the 
plays of Shakspere, we can see one reason why French tragedy lacks the 
depth and the sweep of the Greek, and why it has not the force and the 
variety of the English. French tragedy appeared, as Taine has told us, 
“when a noble and well-regulated monarchy, under Louis XIV., estab- 
lished the empire of decorum, the life of the court, the pomp and 
circumstance of society, and the elegant domestic phases of aristocracy ”; 
and French tragedy could not but disappear “when the social rule of 
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nobles and the manners of the antechamber were abolished by the 
Revolution.” 

If the manners of the antechamber were the cause of the self-con- 
sciousness, we cannot but remark in French tragedy, on the other hand, 
the empire of decorum was a government under which French comedy 
could come to its fullest perfection. Moliére, younger than Corneille 
and older than Racine, is greater than either, partly because of his own 
superior genius and partly because the racial characteristics of the French 
can find their fullest expression in comedy rather than in tragedy. 
Indeed, Moliére is not only the foremost figure in all French literature, 
he is also one of the three great masters of the drama, worthy to be set 
by the side of Sophocles or Shakspere. And it is Moliére, rather than 
Sophocles or Shakspere, who has supplied the model for the drama of 
every modern language. Even though they may not have known it, 
Sheridan and Beaumarchais in the eighteenth century, Augier and Ibsen 
in the nineteenth, Sudermann and Pinero in the twentieth, have cast their 
plays in the mold supplied by the author of the “‘ Femmes Savantes ” 
and of “ Tartuffe.” 

Altho Moliére came at the moment of maturity when the methods 
of the medieval theatre were modified finally in conformity with modern 
conditions, it was only very slowly that he attained to a complete under- 
standing of his genius or to a recognition of its limitations. He was an 
actor, like Shakspere, and the manager of a company of comedians, who 
had wandered for years about the provinces and who had settled them- 
selves at last in Paris. His earliest attempts were but trifles, brisk and 
broad, in the manner of the Italian comedy-of-masks, mere comic 
imbroglios with no pretence of literature to sustain their very practical 
joking. Even the brilliantly written comedy of the “ Etourdi” is as 
fantastic as these farces of the Italians and almost as mechanical in the 
ingenuity of its devices. Not until after he had established himself in 
Paris did he bring out the “Précieuses Ridicules,’ in which he first 
touched the real life of his own time. It was only a comedietta, but it 
was based on a solid observation of his contemporaries ; and its success 
encouraged him to seek subjects in the society he saw about him. This 
is the very material that Shakspere never cared to deal with; and Moliére 
made it the staple of his work. 

Altho his position as the manager of a company of actors led him 
to return frequently to the Italian formula with its easy extravagance and 
its. liberality of laughter, Moliére slowly enlarged his manner as he felt 
his footing firmer. He brought forth a series of comedies of steadily 
increasing depth; and as he became more accustomed to handling the 
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realities of his life, his characters were more boldly drawn, his plots were 
less arbitrary, and his themes took on a profounder meaning. But he 
was no man of letters with a purely theoretic philosophy of life; he was 
a practical playwright, master of all the resource of the theatre of his 
own time. Asa schoolboy he had studied Latin comedy and he knew 
all that Plautus and Terence could teach. He was nourished on the suc- 
culent humor of the old French farces, with their hearty fun and 
pertinent sketches of character; he had spied out the secrets of the 
Spanish playwrights, fertile inventors of amusing situations. He had 
absorbed every device of the Italian comedy-of-masks with its incessant 
liveliness and its ingenuity of intrigue. 

By years of acting as a stroller in the provinces he had taught him- 
self how to hold the attention of the illiterate audience while he was 
unfolding his plot and while he was carrying on his story. By bitter 
experience he had learned that a play, however lofty in design or however 
poetic in expression, is nothing and less than nothing, if it cannot please 
contemporary playgoers. Timidly at first and tentatively, he began to 
put something more into his plays than mere amusement. He began to 
put a serious meaning into the comic drama. He began to use his com- 
edies to express his own feelings and his own opinions about the structure 
of society and the conduct of life. He recognized that, as a comic 
dramatist, it was his duty, first of all, to make the spectators laugh; but 
he was so skilful as to be able to enlarge his manner so that he could 
also make them think even while they were laughing. He had an imagi- 
native insight into the absurdities, the frailties, the petty faults, and the 
lesser vices of human nature. What he observed he reflected upon and 
related to the larger vision of life which was within him; and when he 
reproduced upon the stage what he had seen in the world his social satire 
was informed with the shrewdest common sense; and it was sustained by 
abundant and exuberant humor, by a power of compelling laughter 
unequaled among all the moderns. 

It was this penetration of Moliére’s humor into the secrets of our 
common humanity, combined with his mastery of the technique of the 
theatre, so that there was a perfect adaption of the means to the end, 
which has made his comedies the perfect model of that “picture of life 
which is also a judgment.” The humorist was a moralist, as all great 
humorists have been; and he had, moreover, the melancholy which is 
ever the accompaniment of a profound humor. His nature was really 
richer than Racine’s and deeper than Corneille’s, and his vision of life 
was more piercing; and, therefore, the range of his comedy was far 
wider than the range of their tragedy. Indeed, he exercised himself in 
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more different kinds of play than any other of the greater dramatists. 
Shakspere is versatile with his histories and tragedies and romantic com- 
edies and farces; but Moliére is even more multifarious as he adventured 
himself in pure farce, the “ Médecin malgré lui”; in comedy of intrigue, 
the “Etourdi”; in the comedy of manners, the “ Ecole des Femmes ”; 
in the comedy of character, the “Avare”; in romantic comedy, the 
“ Amphitryon”; in tragi-comedy, “Don Garcie”; in comedy ballet, 
“‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac”’; in criticism in dialogue, the ‘Critique de 
Ecole des Femmes”; in the satiric interlude, the ‘“ Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles”; in legendary drama, “Don Juan.” No one has ever handled 
comedy in its various aspects so brilliantly and so broadly as Moliére; 
and he has left us in the “ Femmes Savantes,” the incomparable model 
of pure comedy at its highest and best, while he presented us with the 
type of comedy sustained by philosophy in the “ Misanthrope,” of com- 
edy stiffening into drama in “Tartuffe,” and of comedy gently relaxing 
into farce in the *¢ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 

No one of Moliére’s comedies is more characteristic than “ Tartuffe,” 
more liberal in its treatment of our common humanity, braver in its assault 
upon hypocisy, or more masterly in its technique. And the technical 
problem was as difficult as the theme was daring. Bringing before us a 
man who uses the language of religion as a cloak for the basest self-seek- 
ing, Moliére devised his situations so artfully that the spectators see 
through the villain’s fair words, and that they know him for what he is, 
even before he makes his first appearance. The opening scenes deserve 
the high praise of Goethe; and, indeed, there is no more adroit exposition in 
the history of the drama. Two acts are employed to set before us the 
family relations of the credulous Orgon into whose confidence the 
unscrupulous schemer has wormed himself. We are made acquainted 
with Orgon’s second wife, with his old mother, with his son and his 
daughter, and with the whole household; and it was the part of Orgon that 
Moliére composed for his own acting. 

Tartuffe does not appear until the third of the five acts; and by that 
time the audience is ready for him and able to see through him at once. 
His projects are plain even if they are somewhat contradictory,—as the 
plans of a villain often are. He is seeking to capture Orgon’s wealth 
for himself, to marry Orgon’s daughter, and at the same time to seduce 
Orgon’s young wife. However he may disguise his foul purpose beneath 


pious phrases, the spectators are never in doubt as to his true character; 
and he has no need of any aside to elucidate his motives. Never does he 
lower the mask, as Iago does so often, or lay his soul bare in soliloquy. 
Once we think he has been caught and is about to be exposed; but again 
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he wins over Orgon by the very extravagance of his self-accusation. 
Once more he is led actually to betray himself, making love to Orgon’s 
wife with Orgon concealed under the table. And then when he sees 
that he is found out at last, he stands forth brutally and claims the house 
as his under a deed of gift. Furthermore, he denounces his benefactor 
as implicated in a political intrigue; and Orgon finds himself in a pitiful 
situation with total ruin impending. At the very end of the play, when 
there seems to be no way out of the difficulty, Moliére most artfully 
unties the knot by the intervention of the King, Louis XIV. himself, 
who is made to exert his arbitrary power to free the foolish Orgon and to 
send Tartuffe to prison. 

As Moliére had his fellowmen for his perennial study, there was 
never any monotony in what he presented on the stage; in theme and 
situation and character there was inexhaustible variety. French comedy 
before Moliére had been excessively romantic in manner, with its plots 
fabricated out of adventures and accidents, and with its personages of 
tradition and fantasy. Moliére brought comedy back to reality, and he 
dealt directly with life as he beheld it about him. He set upon the stage 
the men and women of his own time, a wonderful gallery of portraits, 
vital, vigorous, real, undeniable in their veracity. In this splendid series 
of comedies the age of Louis XIV. starts again into life, with all its 
decorum, its social ease, its hardness of heart; and we are permitted to 
visit the court and the town and to make acquaintance with the nobles 
and the burghers, with the physicians and the actors and the men of 
letters, with the lackeys and the serving maids, with the young girls and 
the prudes and the coquettes. 

We can see Moliére’s wholesome sympathy with youth and love; we 
can note his kindliness and his common sense; and we cannot help 
remarking his ever growing detestation of affectation and of pretence. 
In all his larger comiedies the dominant note is sincerity, a scorching 
scorn for sham and humbug, a burning hatred of hypocrisy. He is hon- 
est himself and frank; his satire is never mean or malevolent; his attack 
is always open and direct. His hearty laughter cleared the air; and we 
love him for the enemies he made. Now and again, it may be admitted, 
his tone is hard; and it must be acknowledged further that he rarely 
softens into pathos. Of pathos which is generally the inseparable 
accompaniment of humor, Moliére had as little as Aristophanes. 
What he had instead of pathos was melancholy,—a puissant and a 
searching melancholy, which strangely sustains his inexhaustible mirth 
and his triumphant gaiety. Sometimes while we are laughing at the 
sheer fun which envelopes his broader comedies, we are allowed to 
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catch a glimpse of his inexpressible sadness which is at the core of his 
humor. In his most boisterous farces we are made aware of Moliére’s 
seriousness; and in his wildest fantasies we feel the truth of his criticism 
of life. 

Moliére is superior to Corneille and to Racine in the variety of his 


themes, in the breadth of his philosophy, in the ingenuity of his technique ; 
and in spite of the fact that he is a writer of comedies while they both wrote 


tragedies, and that he did not always use verse, he can be called a greater 
poet than either of them,—if we may give to the word poet its larger 
meaning. To us who speak English the rhymed Alexandrine is a rhythm 
too artificial and too complicated to be perfectly satisfactory in the 
drama; and to many of us French itself is not a poetic language. But 
even if the French are somewhat lacking in the energetic imagination 
which ought to inform tragedy, they have special qualifications for com- 
edy. They are easily witty; they are inventively humorous; they have 
a sharp sense of the ridiculous; they are governed by the social instinct. It 
is natural enough that the greatest of comic dramatists should be a French- 
man and that we should owe to Moliére the final form of comedy. 
Quite possible the form of comedy which Moliére established in French 
is very like that which Menander had devised for his own use in Greece 
two thousand years earlier; but, however probable the suggestion may be, 
and however alluring, there is no proof of it available now, since the 
plays of Menander are lost to us forever. 

Not with Menander is Moliére to be measured, and not with Cor- 
neille and Racine; his place is rather with the supreme masters of the 
drama, with Sophocles and with Shakspere. In pure comedy his suprem- 
acy is as indisputable as that of Shakspere in both romantic comedy 
and tragedy and as that of Sophocles in tragedy alone. He may be the 
least of the three, perhaps, but he is the latest also. He has this one 
advantage over his predecessors; he is not so far distant from us as they 
are. The society he has depicted is more like the world we are familiar 
with. Above all, the theatre for which he wrote is almost the same as 
ours. 

It was the special good fortune of Moliére that he came forward as a 
dramatist at the very moment when the circumstances of a theatrical 
performance had already assumed the aspect to which we are nowadays 
accustomed. Whereas the plays of the great Greek dramatist were pre- 
pared to be performed outdoors, in the hollow of the hills, without either 
stage or scenery ; and whereas the plays of the great English dramatist 
were intended to be produced in a theatre without a roof and on a stage 
without scenery, the plays of the great French dramatist were written to 
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be acted in a theatre properly roofed and illuminated by artificial light, 
and having a stage supplied with scenery. In the masterpieces of Sopho- 
cles we can see the ancient form in its most consummate perfection, 
strange and remote as that may seem to us today; and in the master- 
pieces of Shakspere, mighty as was his genius, we cannot but perceive the 
disadvantage of the form he had to use, a form which was almost medie- 
val and which was disestablished even in England only a few years after 
he withdrew from active labor as a playwright. But in the masterpieces 
of Moliére we have a form which is indisputably modern, and which is 
perfectly in accord with the conditions of the theatre at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The plays of Sophocles and of Shakspere cannot 
be shown on the stage of today without many suppressions and modifica- 
tions; but the plays of Moliére can be performed now anywhere without 
change or excision, absolutely as they were acted by their author and his 
comrades nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. 

So far as the external form of their plays is concerned Sophocles is 
ancient, Shakspere is medieval, and Moliére is modern. The large frame- 
work of his ampler comedies has supplied a model for the dramatists of 
every modern language. In France itself it was at once borrowed by 
those who followed in his footsteps,—by Regnard with his rich and 
riotous humor, by Marivaux with his delicate wit and his subtle 
studies in feminine psychology, and by Beaumarchais with his flash- 
ing satire and his ingenious stagecraft. To England it was taken over 
by the comic dramatists of the Restoration, Congreve and Vanbrugh, 
Wycherly and Farquhar; and in the eighteenth century it was utilized by 
Goldsmith and by Sheridan. And in the nineteenth century not only the 
comic drama but often the serious also has been modeled on the pattern 
of “Tartuffe” and the “Misanthrope.” Augier and Ibsen, Suder- 
mann and Pinero, even tho they never thought about it, have cast the 
best of their plays in the mold bequeathed by Moliére. 














THE INFLUENCE OF FOLK-SONG 
UPON CLASSICAL MUSIC 
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OBERT FRANZ, one of the greatest song composers of mod- 
R ern times, once wrote to the author of this essay, ‘I believe 
that our Art began with the Lyric forms, and that it will end 
with them.” In these days, when some of the musical composers are 
wandering far from all set forms, it is of especial interest to trace histori- 
cally the truth of the first part of the above sentence, and to wonder 
whether the latter part will also come true. In examining the music of 
the past, we shall find the folk-song exerting an enormous influence in 
almost every epoch and in almost every direction. 

The folk-song is the wild briar rose of music; springing up by the 
wayside of art, it comes into being without any care being lavished upon 
it, without the artificial aids of the science of music; it represents the 
natural side of an art that has gradually become scientific. The plough- 
man at his labor, the soldier on his march, may have been moved to 
express some topic that was close to the hearts of himself and his 
companions in poetry and song; the favorite theme speeds from mouth 
to mouth, perhaps somewhat amorphous at first, but gradually reaching 
its most fitting shape by a process of evolution; sometimes even assuming 
more than one shape, as for example, the Russian song, “ Troika,” which 
is sung differently in St. Petersburg and in Moscow, although there is 
quite enough of resemblance between the two versions to prove a single 
parentage. 

With a popular origin, such as is indicated above, it is but natural to 
find history and folk-lore intertwining in this school of composition, or 
rather improvisation. The early ballads of England were but simple 
folk-songs, yet William of Malmesbury, Roger de Hoveden, and a host 


of old chroniclers built many a chapter upon the information derived 
from them, nor did all follow the example of the first named writer, and 
inform their readers when they were stating ascertained facts and when 


detailing folk-song tradition. The “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” contains 
two complete old ballads and parts of about a dozen others. Even in 
this remote epoch, we find the folk-song growing from the ranks of the 
common people into a higher plane and being altered and adapted to more 
classic uses, and we also find men of culture trying to achieve the difficult 
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simplicity of the songs of the people. Aldhelm, the first abbot of 
Malmesbury, for example, composed what his biographer calls “trivial 
songs,” and sang them to the people himself, that he might win their 
attention for his religious themes; and one of these songs, certainly 
worthy of being called a folk-song, was popular along the country-side 
for over four hundred years after its creation. The Bishop of Ossory, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, made a very practical use of 
the folk-song, on classical lines, by setting Latin hymns to popular tunes; 
and the “ Red Book of Ossory” contains the names of many of these 
ancient tunes, such as “ Do, Do, Nightingale Sing Full Merry,” ‘ Good 
Day, my Leman Dear,” etc. 

The tale of King Canute improvising a song, while rowing upon the 
river Ely in 1017, may be apocryphal, but the fact that a song connected 
with the river and the monastery of Ely did exist, and was in popular 
favor for some centuries, may not be doubted. 

But if one is to give a history of the religious uses of the folk-song, 
the beginning must be sought far back of the Anglo-Saxon employment of 
popular music. The Old Testament itself is well filled with examples of 
the songs of the people. The folk-songs of ancient Palestine were 
chiefly of three kinds,—the joyous bridal song, the cheerful harvest or 
vintage song, and the wailing funeral song,—and one may find many 
examples of each of these in the Scriptures. As they were not written 
out, there being no definite notation among the ancient Hebrews, we 
cannot hope ever to discover the actual tunes that were sung. It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that the melodies have filtered down through the 
ages; certain it is that the three schools of singing as described above 
exist today in Arabia and Syria. Entire villages sometimes unite in a 
seven day festival of rejoicing similar to the one described in the four- 
teenth chapter of Judges,—the wedding of Samson. 

The Song of Solomon presents an entire book of bridal songs in the 
popular vein. The lamentation of David over the death of Saul and Jona- 
than, in the second book of Samuel i., 17-27, is an example of the mourn- 
ing song. It is somewhat exceptional from the fact of its being rendered 
by a male singer, for in the Orient the women were always the profes- 
sional mourners, hired for the occasion. The men might join in the 
chorus of woe, but the body of the song was always executed by the 
women, who were not unlike the “ Keeners” who have been heard in 
Ireland, on similar occasions, even in recent times. These mourning 
women are definitely mentioned in the book of Lamentations, which 
presents an entire set of funeral songs written in imitation of the profes- 
sional lays of grief. 
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In Amos, Habakkuk, and other books of the Old Testament, one 
finds further indication of the employment of folk-song, but the most 
artistic use of such songs is indicated in Isaiah, v., 1., where the prophet 
begins the cheerful vintage song, and then suddenly changes into the 
song of lamentation, the funeral lay, a contrast that must have been 
highly effective. 

Much of dramatic action must have been united with the vocal work 
in the folk-songs as used by the Hebrews; in fact, when the word 
“‘dancing” occurs in the Scriptures it generally means only gesture and 
pantomime. If, in the light of this statement, we read the song of Moses, 
in Exodus xv., we can imagine Miriam using a folk-song which the 
Israelites had become familiar with, can fancy her improvising the words, 
can see the successive gestures of pride, contempt, sarcasm, and triumph, 
and can hear the multitude joining in the chorus at every opportunity. 

This combination of action and singing becomes still more evident 
in the song of Deborah and Barak, in Judges v.; Herder ventures a con- 
jecture as to the style of the performance of this musical scene; he 
suggests that “probably verses 1-11 were interrupted by the shouts of 
the populace; verses 12-17 were a picture of the battle with a naming 
of the leaders with praise or blame, and mimicking each one as named ; 
verses 28-30 were mockery of the triumph of Sisera, and the last verse 
was given as a chorus by the whole people.” ‘That the tune must have 
been a familiar one there can be no manner of doubt, and the whole 
scene, with its extemporization, its clapping of hands to mark the rhythm, 
its alternation of solo and chorus, would not be very unlike the singing 
at some of the negro camp-meetings on the southern plantations. 

Against these military folk-songs after victory, we can place the 
minstrel songs of early medieval times before the battle. It was the 
custom of the minstrel of the Middle Ages to march at the head of a 
cohort of soldiers, singing ballads of heroism to encourage the men-at- 
arms, and as he sang he tossed his spear high up in the air, or twirled his 
sword dexterously. Out of this old custom grew the drum major of 
modern times, who marches at the head of a procession, twirling his 
long, silver-knobbed baton, and having no apparent connection with the 
band or the parade which he precedes. 

A song of this kind was sung on English ground on an October 
morning in the year 1066, when Taillefer strode forth from the Norman 
camp, just before the battle of Hastings, and sang the old war song, the 
“ Chanson de Roland,” to the words :— 


‘¢ Soldats Francais chantons Roland, 
De son Pays il fut la Gloire. 
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Le nom d’un guerrier si vaillant, 
Fut le signal de la victoire.”’ 


The melody of this, a jovial and rollicking air, is still extant. 


The longevity of some folk-songs and their strange metamorphoses 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The well known bacchanalian melody sung 
in England to the words of “ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and in America 
to “ We Won’t Go Home till Morning,” has the most variegated history 
of themall. Beginning in the Holy Land as a song in praise of a French 
crusader who lost his life near Jerusalem, the “‘ Chanson de Mambron” 
took such strong root in the Orient that the melody is sung today in 
some parts of Egypt and Arabia, where they mistakenly claim it to be an 
old Egyptian folk-tune. The “‘ Mambron,” altered by a French queen 
into “* Malbrooke,” gave rise to “¢ Malbrooke s’en va-t-en Guerre,” which 
folk-song was used by no less a composer than Beethoven, in an orches- 
tral work—“ The Battle of Vittoria.” Crossing the channel, and after- 
wards the ocean, the song of the old crusader became the carol of the 
modern rollicker. 

At about the time of the first crusade the folk-song was being used 
in a manner which was of the utmost importance in the evolution of the 
scientific side of music; it became the core around which the earliest 
composers wove their counterpoint ; already in the twelfth century it was 
customary for the musician to choose some melody familiar to the people 
and to combine it with another melody of his own creation. The sup- 
port of melody by melody (instead of by chords) constitutes counterpoint, 
and it is not too much to say that the earliest skilful music of this kind 
sprang directly from the folk-song. 

The composers at this time (always excepting the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers) were almost all in the direct service of the Church. In 
the wedding of melodies as above described (too often, at first, a “ més- 
alliance”) they sought to accentuate their skill by using sacred words 
only in the parts that they added as counterpoint, preserving the original 
words in the folk-song that they had chosen to embellish. Thus it was 
not impossible to hear in the church service the tenor trolling out a love 
song while the other voices sang “‘ Kyrie Eleison” or other sacred texts. 
In a little while certain songs became especial favorites for contra- 
puntal setting, and occasionally different composers would enter into direct 
competition by choosing the same melody as the core of their masses, 
each one trying to excel the other in the ingenuity of his added parts, or 
counterpoint. 

There was one canto fermo, as the chief melody of counterpoint is 
called, that was an especial favorite with the great composers during the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This was the old folk-song entitled 
“T’Homme Armé.” A host of composers, extending from the time 
of Dufay to the epoch of Carissimi, and including Palestrina, Des Pres 
(who wrote two masses on the theme), Busnois, Tinctor, and many 
others, composed masses of which the simple folk-song was the core. 
The origin of the old “chanson” cannot now be determined. Some 
imagine it to be an old Provencal folk-song, others believe that it was the 
original melody of the “Song of Roland” quoted above. The only 
fragment of its words left to us does not clear up the mystery, for they 


are neither Provencal nor do they make mention of Roland. They 
run:— 


‘¢ Lome, lome, lome armé, 
Et Robinet tu m’as 
La mort donnée 
Quand tu t’en vas.”” 


Some two hundred masses are said to have been composed with this 
old folk-song for their central theme. 

It must be remembered, however, that in this early musical epoch the 
melody was not of such supreme importance as at present, for it was 
given, not to the highest voice, then called discant, but to the tenor. 
We find an indication of this in the names given to the parts themselves. 


‘¢ Bass” (basis), meant the fundamental part, the foundation; “Alto” 
(altisonus), the high-sounding part, for it was then sung by men, and was, 
of course, in the highest register; ‘* Discant” (dis cantus), a part derived 
from the melody; “Tenor” (tengo), the part that held the melody. 

In an old part-song book the present writer once found the following 
verses defining the duty of the voices in the contrapuntal quartettes of 
the sixteenth century; he has translated them from the German :— 


Ye little youths and maidens neat, 
We want your voices high and sweet. 
Your study to the discant bring ; 
The only part that you should sing. 


The alto suits to nice young men 
Who can sing up and down again. 
This surely is the alto’s way, 

So study at it night and day. 


The tenor has the following verse :— 


In middle paths are all my arts. 
The holder of the other parts. 
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They lean on me through all the song, 
Else all the music would go wrong. 


Finally the bass states :— 





My station is a lower lot. 

He who to middle age hath got, 
And growleth like a bear so hoarse, 
Why let him sing the bass of course. 


Throughout the time of the Reformation this was the regular distri- 
bution of parts in choral singing; of the use of the folk-song at that 
time we have already spoken in these pages' and we need only reiter- 
ate that there was no epoch when it had greater power or exerted more 
influence upon the highest religious forms of music. 

But even after the melody had been placed in the upper voice we still 
find many a folk-song in the chorals. The change of distribution of 
parts and the giving of the tune to the highest voice, which now changed 
its name from discant into soprano (from sspra—above) was made 
in 1586 by Lucas Osiander, who says, in introducing his new system :— 





‘¢I know well that hitherto composers have led the chorale in the tenor. If one 
does this, however, then the melody is not well recognized among the voices. There- 
fore I have given the melody to the discant, that it shall be easily known, and that 
every layman may sing along.” 





Hassler gave his adhesion to the new system and other composers were 
not slow to follow. 

The German composers followed the lead of Luther in the employ 
ment of the folk-song in the highest branches of composition. Bach, 
for example, in his ‘St. Matthew Passion Music,” made repeated use of 
the melody of a popular love song by Hassler. Its original title was 
“Mein G’mith ist mir verwirret’’ (“ My Spirit is Distracted”) but no 
one feels any sense of unfitness or irreverence, when, after being enriched 
with noble counterpoint, it becomes ‘Oh, Sacred Head Now Wounded.” 

Beethoven did not enter as deeply into the spirit of the folk-song as 
other German composers; possibly his deafness prevented his intimate 
acquaintance with much of the unwritten song of Austria, yet, in his 
“‘Seventh Symphony,” in the trio of the scherzo, we find an old folk- 
theme used, and we shall see, a little later, that even foreign folk-songs 
were studied by him. 


(1) See article on Music in the Church, in The International Monthly for August, 1901. 
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The actual creation of a folk-song can rarely be ascribed to a com- 
poser; there is a difficult simplicity in such a work that is often beyond 
the skill of the classicist. It is, therefore, exceptional when we find 
Weber, Mozart, and Mendelssohn producing songs which must be classed 
among the folk-music of Germany. In the case of Weber, it was the 
fervor of a great poet, a veritable Tyrtzus, that lit the flame. It was 
the young Koerner, who died on the battle-field at twenty-two, who in 
the shadow of a premonition of his early death, wrote the poem called 
the “Sword Song,” picturing the wedding of the warrior and his weapon. 
On this theme Weber produced one of the most fiery folk-songs in 
existence. Mozart achieved the simple directness of the people’s music 
in some parts of his “* Magic Flute,’ and Mendelssohn caught up the 
spirit of the folk-song not only of Germany but of Scotland. 

Germany’s folk-music extends in many directions; it is sentimental, 
as in “ The Lorelei,” it is military, as in the “Sword Song,” it is bac- 
chanalian, as in “ Wohlauf noch getrunken,” but probably its wildest 
expression is reached in the student songs, which have been the delight 
of the universities for years and even centuries. Even these have not 
been denied entrance into the classical field, for Brahms has built his 
“Academic Overture” upon three of them, “ Wir hatten gebauet ein 
stattliches Haus,’’ “ Der Landesvater,” and ‘Was kommt dort von der 


Hoh,” the latter one of the most jovial songs of the entire repertory. 

Incidentally one may recall the fact that many German folk-songs 
have entered the American repertory of popular music; thus “ O Tan- 
nenbaum” (sung in Germany to both German and Latin words) has 
become “ Maryland, my Maryland,” and, strangest metamorphosis of all, 
the wild student song in praise of a fiery punch, “Crambambuli,” of 
which the following is an excerpt :— 


‘¢ For pain in chest, for every ache, 
My strong Crambambuli I take ; 
All medicines I let them be 
And stick to my Crambambuli,"’ 


has been changed, in the United States, into a song for the kindergarten, 
and is sung to the words :— 


‘©Oh come, come away, 
From labor now reposing, 
Let busy care, awhile forbear, 
Oh come, come away 


? 


It would be unjust to leave the topic of German folk-song without 
paying tribute to Friedrich Silcher (who died as recently as 1860), a man 
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who brought forth more successful folk-songs than any other recognized 
composer. 

Scotland has ever been the leader in characteristic folk-music; the 
national character of Scottish music is so pronounced, yet so versatile, 
that it has exerted a greater influence upon composers than the popular 
music of any country. There are many reasons for this. It is very 
ancient and takes us back, in some of its numbers, to the most primitive 
scale forms; if ever we are to comprehend how the old Greek music 
could charm so powerfully even without the aid of harmony, it will be by 
a study of the old Scottish music, which may come nearer to the old 
Hellenic style than is suspected. The Scottish folk-music is more closely 
interwoven with national history than that of any other nation. It has 
the aid of a remarkably tender and expressive poetry. It is a music that 
sounds every note in the gamut of human emotion from deepest gloom to 
wildest merriment, from mournful dirge to rollicking Strathspey. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that the composers of many different nationali- 
ties have come under its spell, that the folk-music of Scotland has exerted 
the greatest influence upon the classical school. 

At the head of the list we find Beethoven gladly undertaking the 
arrangement of a whole series of folk-songs for a Scottish publisher,— 
Thomson, of Edinburg. Beethoven, we may add, also used a Russian 
folk-song in one of his string quartettes. We find Schumann and 
Robert Franz endeavoring, though vainly, to achieve the Scottish lilt in 
themes taken from Burns and others, and made into German “ Lieder.” 
We find the Swiss composer, Niedermayer, and the Frenchman, Boieldieu, 
using Scottish themes in their operas. We find the German, Volkmann, 
making both a national and a chronological error by introducing the melody 
of “The Campbells are Comin’” in his overture, “ Richard III.,” in the 
final battle-scene,—a Scot’s tune composed in 1568, in an English battle 
fought in 1485! 

The modern German composer, Max Bruch, has come most thoroughly 
under the Scottish influence. He once assured the present writer 
that he knew by heart some four hundred Scottish folk-songs! Not only 
has he written a Scottish fantasie for violin and orchestra but his “ Fair 
Ellen,” a cantata founded upon the relief of Lucknow by the Scottish 
regiments during the Sepoy Mutiny, introduces a wonderful development 
of the tune of “ The Campbells are Comin’.” 

It must be confessed, however, that not one of the above cited 
instances of attempts of foreign composers to employ the Scottish song 
has proved thoroughly Gelic in spirit. To one German composer only 
was it given successfully to imitate the Scottish muse; Mendelssohn in 
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his “Scotch Symphony,” especially in the lilting scherzo, has actually 
created a Scottish theme, and we fancy that many a Scotsman would 
accept the tender duet, ““Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” as a true 
example of his own native music. 

The Irish and Welsh folk-songs have not yet come into their just 
inheritance in classical music, although Dr. Villiers Stanford has used 
some Celtic themes (notably “The Red Fox ”’) in his “ Irish Symphony,” 
and F. H. Cowen has made some employment of Welsh tunes in his 
“ Welsh Symphony.” 

Music is often the child of sorrow, national or individual, and it 
is but natural to find, among the more oppressed of civilized races, 
a folk-music of especial emotional power. This is emphatically the 
case with the music of the Bohemians, Russians, Poles, and Hun- 
garians, and, when these mines are more thoroughly explored by the 
classical composers of the world, much virgin gold will be discovered to 
be worked into musical jewels by the skilled artificer. The older Bohe- 
mian music is almost obliterated, for the unhappy nation was scourged 
into silence by thirty years of war, and almost all of its songs succeed that 
dreadful epoch. Yet there are some startling exceptions. There exists, 
for example, a folk-song with the following words :— 


‘¢ Glare of the flames was all around ; 
Under the tree the maid was bound. 
Soon did the fire around her glow, 
Sadly and sore our tears did flow. 


¢¢ Wildly the youths did all bemoan 
As the flame claimed her for his own. 
One only stood with air severe ; 
Only that false one shed no tear.”’ 


This song evidently dates back to the old pagan times when Cernebog 
was worshiped by the Slavonic race with a human burnt offering, gener- 
ally a youth or maiden. 

Only in recent times did the renaissance of Bohemian music take 


place; it was Smetana who first wrote in classical forms founded upon 
the folk-songs of his country. The music of this composer is intensely 
national, and shows what a wealth of expression lies in the melody of his 
native land. A cycle of six symphonic poems bearing the expressive 
title “Ma Vlast” (** My Country”), are models of the use of folk-melo- 
dies in the higher forms of instrumental composition, and are often heard 
in European and American concert rooms today. The composer died 
insane May 12, 1884. 
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Fortunately he had a pupil whom he imbued with his own love of 
national music, and Antonin Dvorak, although not so intense as his 
preceptor and friend, has carried the banner of Bohemian music over all 
the world. 

The Hungarian music has its roots in the songs of the Gipsies. 
Weird and strange musicians are these wandering sons of the muse. In 
Buda-Pesth the present writer has often heard a band of Gipsy musicians, 
most of them with stringed instruments, giving fully harmonized music 
without a scrap of notation to guide them, improvising the orchestral 
settings as they played them, but always having as their theme some 
national melody familiar to them all, and to most of their audience. The 
leader, standing a little apart, would begin a sorrowful strain, built upon 
a minor scale which may be represented by the following notes: C, D, 
E flat, F sharp, G, A flat, B, and C. Deeper and deeper would grow 
the gloom enshrouding the melody and the harmonies which the band 
wreathed around it. If ever heart-break was pictured in tones it could 
be found here. This was the “Lassan.” It grew slower and slower 
and finally came to a pause, not a complete ending. Now the leader 
suddenly seemed transformed; he drew himself up with resolute air and 
sent forth a bold and fiery theme. This was but the beginning of the 
‘“‘Friska.” Like a set of dancing dervishes, the Gipsies seemed to grow 
frenzied over their own music, and quicker and quicker went the whirl 
of the theme until it ended in wild delirium. Exactly this contrast of 
folk-themes is employed by the Magyar master, Franz Liszt, in his 
“Hungarian Rhapsodies,” which are now known all over the civilized 
world,—a notable instance of the skilful composer using the folk-song, 
his own native heritage, in an advanced orchestral guise. 

What Liszt did for Hungary, Chopin did for Poland, and the con- 
trasted frenzy of the Slav’s gayety and gloom of despair, is heard in the 
nocturnes, the polonaises, and the ballads of this prince of the piano. 
The strong contrasts of Slavonic or Czech music lend themselves admi- 
rably to the forms of the modern concert room. 

It must be remembered that hand in hand with the folk-songs of a 
musical nation are the dances of the people. It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the influence of these upon classical music, for not only have they 
entered freely into orchestral and even symphonic works, but they have 
in some degree influenced the very shape of suite and symphony, so that 
it is no exaggeration to say that dancing is the mother of musical form. 
In the thirteenth century the Troubadours and Minnesingers obtained the 
two chief elements of musical form, symmetry and contrast, by uniting 
the quick dance of the peasantry with the slow dance of the aristocracy, 
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ending as they had begun with the more rapid movement. The earliest 
Suites and partitas were evolved (about A. D. 1600) by placing several 
dances in contrast with each other. 

In modern times we find all composers keenly sensitive to the effect 
produced by folk-dances; Beethoven introduces the hop-waltz into his 
“Sixth Symphony,” Brahms enriches an entire series of Hungarian dances 
with noble harmonies, Liszt freely employs the czardas, a species of 
Hungarian jig, in some of his most effective passages. 

In Norway there exists an acrobatic dance for men, which is executed 
in a barn to the accompaniment of one or two fiddles. In this dance 
the participants try to kick the beams and rafters overhead, and the leap- 
ing, straining, shouting, and general excitement are something never to 
be forgotten by those who have once witnessed it. This is the “‘ Halling,” 
and one cannot fail to identify its robust two-four rhythm in more than 
one classical work by Grieg. Russia affords a similar dance, called the 
“« Kamarinskaia,” which Tschaikowsky has freely introduced even in his 
symphonies. 

When the name of Russia is mentioned, the investigator of folk-song 
may well pause, astonished at the vast extent of the repertory spread out 
before him. Russia is a world in itself, and the same may be said of its 
folk-music. Yet the wonderful mine has scarcely been opened even by 
Russian composers. Glinka, who died in 1857, may be called the 
pioneer of Russian national music, and in his operas he freely introduced 
the folk-music of his country. The last half of the nineteenth century, 
however, saw the constant striving of a new school of composers to 
build up a repertory of advanced music upon the foundation of the folk- 
music of Russia. ‘“ Para Domoi” (“Let us get Home,” i. e., let us be our 
natural selves) has been the watchword of the neo-Russian school of 
composers in freeing themselves from German musical influences, and 
they decline to accept Rubinstein as representative, and even denounce 
Tschaikowsky as too cosmopolitan, because both are tinged with the 
Teutonic musical culture. 

The surface of Russian folk-music has scarcely been scratched as 
yet; the songs of the Cossacks have not been collected, the repertory of 
Little Russia has not been printed and classified, and the published list 
will probably receive accessions from many quarters for years to come. 
If the statement that the complex musical forms are built upon the simp- 
ler, the classical upon the popular, means anything, the future of musical 
Russia, with such a fund to draw upon, must be very bright, and it is not 
too much to predict that the Muscovite may yet wrest the sceptre of 
musical supremacy from the German. 
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In conclusion one may ask where America stands in the field of folk- 
song and its development. Like Russia, our country is a world in itself, 
but many of its sections are necessarily destitute of true folk-music 
because commercial prosperity, by effacing original types of character 
and of life, by introducing a conventional mode of existence, tends to 
obliterate the folk-song. The banking house, the flour mill, the cloth 
factory, cannot inspire music. Yet in our country one can find some 
phases of existence that have brought forth popular music. The planta- 
tion life of the South, for example, is romantic enough to give rise to 
expressive music, and has done so. There is a large repertory of the 
negro music which has not yet been collected, and is well worthy of 
preservation. 

One may ask if this is not rather African than American music, but 
the response would be that the negro could not have brought forth this 
music save for his life upon the southern plantation; it is the product of 
American life and surroundings. 

There exist, also, some beautiful folk-songs founded upon this phase 
of existence, yet composed in the North by a Pennsylvanian. America 
should ever be grateful to Stephen C. Foster for creating a series of folk- 
songs as typical, as expressive, as beautiful as any in the world. His 
southern descent may have caused him to vibrate in sympathy with the 
southern life which he has portrayed as justly as it has been done in the 
repertory of the plantation itself. 

Few Americans have as yet used this material; no composer of 
eminence has hitherto employed Foster’s themes in symphony or sonata ; 
yet Mr. G. W. Chadwick has effectively developed some distinctly Ameri- 
can themes in two of his symphonies, being the first eminent composer 
to elevate our folk-song into the symphonic domain; and the Bohemian, 
Dvorak, knowing well how much depends on nationality in music, taught 
our native composers a lesson, during his short sojourn in America, by 
using plantation themes in both symphony and in classical chamber 
music. 

The Indian music of America, the aboriginal music of the country, 
has received more attention from the scientific investigator than from the 
composer. Jesse Walter Fewkes, John Comfort Fillmore, Theodore 
Baker, Alice Fletcher, Frank H. Cushing, Henry E. Krehbiel, and a 
number of others have arranged, classified, and transcribed the Indian 
songs and chants, but only one prominent composer has founded a musi- 
cal work upon the unpromising material; E. A. MacDowell has written 
an “Indian Suite” of much merit, for orchestra, that not only portrays 
several phases of Indian life, but is largely founded on aboriginal themes. 
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It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of Indian music in a 
single essay. It is the music, not of a nation, but of many different 
nations. Some of the tribes were quite unmusical, others achieved a 
reasonably good musical system and interesting and sometimes impressive 
melodies. Scarcely any of the melodies were known over any wide 
domain of territory ; they were rather local themes without sufficiently 
unified characteristics to constitute a ‘ school.” 

Another barrier to the use of this music in classical composition lies 
in the fact that much of it is intoned in a scale which cannot be accur- 
ately represented upon our keyed instruments or exactly conveyed by our 
notation. Probably the most scientific investigator of the topic of Indian 
music has been Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, and he has dwelt strongly upon 
the deflections of some of the aboriginal scales from our recognized 
musical intervals. 

The Moquis, Zunis, Omahas, and Ojibways, have a fairly large reper- 
toire of songs; the Apaches, Comanches, and Iroquois have much less 
music and all of it of a more primitive character. Dancing (not merely 
gyrations, but pantomine, dramatic action, and vigorous gesture) very fre- 
quently forms an adjunct of the music. It is possible that some of these 
war dances, snake dances, or ghost dances may yet be used in concert 
selections, but the music would be unfamiliar to American ears; the 
Russian, the Scot, the Welshman, the Bohemian, the Irishman, each 
is at home in his own folk-music; the American would not recognize 
the Indian tunes of his own country; they would come to him as 
a strange, a foreign product. 

The above facts are sufficient to show that even if our composers 
avail themselves of the Indian musical material, it cannot become a 
national music as the folk-music of European countries has often done; 
it is an exotic even in the land which gave it birth. 

It is possible that a newer school of folk-music may yet arise in the 
United States out of the free and unrestrained ranch life of the West. 
There is much in such an existence to inspire music, but as yet this life 
has not been shared by a music-producing race. It may be that in the 
future the descendants of the miners, the cowboys, the farmers of this 
section of our country, will create a music that shall reflect the bold and 
untrammeled life of the West, and add it to our scant repertory. And 
it is not too much to hope that out of our own typical music there shall 
eventually grow a great symphony and a school of advanced composition 
that shall be known as definitely American. 


THE “PARTITION” OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


EMIL REICH 
LONDON. 


N the last two years an increasing number of statesmen, politicians, 
journalists, and publicists, have openly declared their belief that the 
old monarchy of the Hapsburgs was on the eve of dismemberment 

and partition. In writings, ranging from articles in newspapers to elabo- 
rate works of over four hundred pages’ that gloomy view has been 
maintained in England, France, Germany, and in Austria-Hungary itself. 
In Germany there is to the minds of most people of that bookish race 
scarcely a doubt about the collapse of the Danubian Dual Monarchy in 
the near future. They take it almost for granted that the German 
speaking Austrians are soliciting absorption by the Germans; and like- 
wise, that the Slavs of Austria, being “an inferior race,” may be left out 
of consideration altogether. The only rider the Germans condescend to 
admit is this,—that they will allow Austria-Hungary to stand as it is so 
long as Francis Joseph, its present ruler, is alive. No sooner will that 
monarch close his eyes, than the Pan-Germanists will appropriate his vast 
empire, or at any rate its Austrian section, and so realize the dream of 
German imperialists to extend Germany from the North Sea to the Adriatic. 

If such ideas were held by some irrepressible Teutonic only, or even 
by some Austrians who, more patrio, suffer from the pessimism of weakly 
idlers, it would scarcely be worth any one’s while to treat the question 
seriously. However, such views are now all but general, and their effect 
on the minds and politics of nations may be very serious. Austria- 
Hungary is still the second largest state in Europe (Sweden and Norway, 
although somewhat larger than Austria-Hungary, consisting of fifty-four 
per cent unproductive land), and from its central situation is one of the 
most vital organs of the European balance of power. If Austria~Hun- 
gary should be partitioned up,—as was Poland, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century,—the whole policy of Europe would undergo convulsions 
so terrific as to be comparable only to the events of the French Revolu- 
tion; and since the United States cannot at present afford to strike an 
attitude of indifference to profound alterations in the politics of Europe, 
the collapse and partition of Austria-Hungary would literally be an inter- 
national event of the gravest calibre. 


(1) Such as André Chéradame, L’ Europe et la question d’ Autriche, Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
1901, pp. 452, and numerous maps. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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It is here intended to show that there is, in spite of strong appear- 
ances to the contrary, no serious reason to apprehend the near ruin or 
dismemberment of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Far from threatening ruin, 
the violent commotions and seeming anarchy in Austria, in and out of 
parliament, are only the first beginnings of a public national life, such as 
has not been vouchsafed hitherto to the races of Austria. Politics, as 
Americans well know, is at once the noblest aim and the vilest occupa- 
tion. At all times it has largely been a game of tricks and feints; a 
plotting of men unscrupulous and violent; a machinery kept in smooth 
motion by the oil of lies, and the blood of victimized dupes. Yet at all 
times it has worked, directly and still more indirectly, for the good and 
the great qualities of man. So entirely true is this, that Austrian patriots, 
far from sickening at the turbulent or uncouth scenes in the Vienna 
Reichsrath or Imperial Diet, ought rather to be indignant at the academi- 
cal tameness of most of those “scenes.” At the risk of appearing to 
ride paradoxes, we submit that all history teaches us that wholesale reforms 
of a state organism, such as are contemplated by the German speaking 
and Slav speaking races of Austria, cannot be settled by mere screaming 
in ungentlemanly fashion, or by the free flinging of inkstands at the heads 
of opponents. More is needed, and it is rather for the lack of more 
violent measures than as a consequence of what has so far happened in 
Austria, that the Austrian peoples have as yet altered nothing but the 
puny stock of their political vituperatives. Neither in England, in 
France, nor in the United States, have great political reforms ever been 
carried out without movements infinitely less dilettante than are the 
brawlings of Austrian leaders in politics. It will scarcely be credited in 
America, that there is, to the present day, no weekly or monthly review 
in Austria in which, as is the habit in all truly politica) countries, import- 
ant political questions are discussed at length and elaborately. Of all 
countries Austria is most “paper”? ridden, but the papers are all dailies, or 
otherwise merely abstract, theoretic publications. Austria is not Ger- 
many. In Germany, it is true, political initiative ever came from above, 
as Bismarck once remarked. Germany counts no such two nations as 
are the Bohemians and Poles in Austria, who form an integral and very 
large portion of the entire Austrian population, and who still retain the 
memories of their political greatness in the past. In Germany, the peo- 
ple as such have had no political greatness of their own before the present 
time. They are getting it now; they never had it before. In Austria- 
Hungary it is quite different. There the Magyars have conserved their 
secular political power, and the Poles and Bohemians can and never will 
give up the hope of regaining theirs. In Austria, therefore, there must 
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be political life starting from below, not from above. In Germany, the 
monarch may be, and as a matter of fact is, the prime mover of national 
politics. In Austria, the monarch can be only the ideal centre of gravity 
determined by the differently leaded and weighted political components of 
his people. What Austria suffers from is, therefore, a lack of true, if 
violently agitated, political life, and not from an excess of'such a life. So 
far, however, as the late disturbances in Austria do indicate an approach 
to intense political activity of the nation, it is, we repeat, not a sign of 
decadence, but of greater ripeness, of growth. A few considerations will 
bear out this statement to the full. 


II. 


As in all great questions of politics, so in the case of Austria-Hungary, 
he alone can hope to grasp the causes and drift of events who compre- 
hends best the country’s history. And in order to reduce this preliminary 
historical sketch to its smallest dimensions, and to place it in the clearest 
possible light, a comparison of the growth of the Austrian with the 
Prussian monarchy may be here premised. Both began as small powers, 
the Austrian in the tenth, the Prussian or rather Brandenbourgian in the 
thirteenth century. Both acquired straggling “‘enclaves” or outlying dis- 
tricts that prevented any convenient rounding-off of their integral territory. 
The Austrian archdukes, however, soon (in the thirteenth century) 
acquired the imperial crown, and so cherished ambitions far beyond those 
of the Brandenbourg electors. In 1525 the Austrian territory was, if 
intersected, broken, and not continuous, at least inhabited by peoples who 
were almost entirely of the same nationality, that is, German speaking 
people,—South Germans. So were, on the whole, the inhabitants of the 
Brandenbourg territories of that time. In the next year, however,—in 
1526,—a most important change came over the complexion of the Aus- 
trian population. In that year both the crown of Bohemia, with its 
dependencies (Moravia and Silesia) and the crown of Hungary, with its 
dependencies (Transylvania, Croatia, Slavonia, etc.,) came to be peaceably 
acquired by Ferdinand I., Archduke of Austria, brother to Emperor 
Charles V. In the kingdom of Bohemia as well as in that of Hungary, 
there were German speaking people indeed, but in Bohemia proper and 
in Hungary, especially there is a very small minority. So while Prussia 
continued to be homogeneous in her population, Austria since 1526 had 
implanted in her organism two foreign bodies that by old historic and 
insuperable antagonisms, could not assimilate themselves with the original 
people of Austria. In the eighteenth century, Frederick the Great of 
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Prussia added, by a ruthless and successful war, the large Austrian prov- 
ince of Silesia and also East Frisia to the old Prussian stock, both finally 
acquired in 1745. Through those additions Frederick gave his realm the 
size of a great power without introducing a foreign and antagonistic 
people into his German body politic. For the same reason Austria, by 
losing German Silesia to Frederick, still more reduced the number of her 
German, and so naturally increased the proportion of her non-German, 
population. The then ruler in Austria, Maria Theresa, the greatest that 
country has ever had, rightly considered the loss of German Silesia a fatal 
blow to the inner balance in her empire, and for that most legitimate 
reason she never rested until she had by endless negotiations concluded 
vast alliances, chiefly with Russia and France, against Prussia. The 
result was the famous Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), in which she 
defeated Frederick’s armies as often and as signally as he did hers; in 
which Frederick’s lands were terribly devastated, while Austria, except 
Bohemia and part of Moravia had not to suffer from any soldateska. 
Yet the war ended in a statu quo, that is, in failure. In 1763, therefore, 
Prussia was still a great and homogeneous power, at any rate in her popu- 
lation; Austria, on the other hand, although not very sensibly reduced in 
territory, lost such a number of German subjects as to give to her non- 
German elements a position of numerical preponderance which was very 


likely to develop into political ascendancy. 


Only nine years after the termination of the Seven Years’ War, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria found means to complete the first partition 
of Poland, by which Frederick the Great did indeed add a considerable 
non-German population to his German subjects, but not in a measure to 
threaten the healthy homogeneity of his people. Austria, on the other 
hand, both in 1772 and in 1775 added, through the partition of Poland 
and by a treaty of cession with Turkey, a huge Polish-Ruthenian ter- 
ritory together with the likewise non-German people of the Bukovina, to 
her already very heterogeneous population. From that time onward 
Austria constantly added new peoples, but invariably non-German nations ; 
so in the third partition of Poland, 1795; in 1814-15 (Italians); in 1846 
(the Polish republic of Cracow) ; in 1878 (the Slav-Bosnians and Herze- 
govinians). Against all these vast acquisitions, partly lost in 1860 and 
1866 (the Lombard districts), we find as a German offset only the 
“Innviertel ” a small strip of German settlement along the lower Inn River, 
acquired by Austria in 1779. Prussia, on the other hand, had the strange 
luck to win by the loss (in 1815) of most of her Polish acquisitions, in 
that she had thenceforth a population still more homogeneous than before; 
and when, in 1866, she added huge tracts to her realm (over one thous- 
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and, three hundred German square miles with over four and a half 
million people), the addition consisted exclusively of Germans proper. 
So that by 1871 Prussia was a great power both by the extent and wealth 
of her territory, and a national power by the national unity of her 
population. In America,—where the assimilative power of the Anglo- 
American element has long proved of such intensity as to make a 
“Yankee” of any immigrant whatever within an astonishingly short 
period,—in America one does not quite realize the tenacity with which 
people in Europe will cling to their nationality; nor from the American 
standpoint, can it be easily understood what an immense leverage is 
possessed in Europe by a state consisting of one homogeneous nationality. 

It will thus be clear that Austria has, for nearly four centuries, con- 
stantly gravitated towards the conglomeration of divergent, disunited, and 
antagonistic nationalities, and that the empire could not, therefore, termi- 
nate in a state after the model of Prussia. 

One more consideration will give us the final clue to the situation in 
Austria. 

The strange medley of unassimilated peoples forming the great Danub- 
ian Empire had, as that similarly constituted polity, the Byzantine Empire 
in the Middle Ages, its centre of gravity outside rather than inside its 
boundaries. In view of the constant friction and increasing conflicts at 
home, nothing short of pressure from abroad was able to give the Austrian 
Empire a show of consistency. Foreign policy was to the Hapsburgs of 
far greater importance than home policy. They were bound to keep up 
the pressure from the outside as at home they were necessarily subservient 
to the Catholic Church, the one homogeneous institution in their mon- 
archy. Now it so happened that that pressure from the outside was 
freely furnished to the Hapsburgs from 1618 to 1815. By a series of 
immense wars lasting almost without any interruption excepting two or 
three short periods (1718-1733, 1748-1756, and 1763-1779), the Haps- 
burgs were involved in gigantic international wars, carrying their not 
inglorious arms from the Tagus to the mouth of the Danube, and from 
the Skaw in northernmost Denmark to the lovely cliffs of Sicily. In the 
wars against the French Revolution they bore the brunt of the formidable 
French armies from 1792 to 1805 in hundreds of battles and engage- 
ments; and when this epic period of Napoleon was terminated, Austria’s 
chief minister, Prince Metternich, was universally held to be Europe’s 
most influential statesman for at least twenty-five years, till 1840. 

Under the stress of those European struggles the discordant elements 
of Austria were easily held in check by the iron necessity of defending 
their dynasty lest foreign conquerors should reduce them to a status still 
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poorer than what they were vouchsafed under the Hapsburgs. When, 
however, pressure from abroad ceased, when, in the forties of the last 
century there was nothing to be dreaded from either France or Prussia, 
the long pent up discords and inner tensions very soon broke out into the 
great revolution of 1848, an upheaval that went like an earthquake 
through the whole of the vast empire of Austria. The Hapsburgs, by 
the aid of Russia, were still able to quell that first great revolution. After 
1866, however, when Austria had been finally ousted from Italy and 
worsted in battle by France in 1859, and Prussia in 1866, so that Aus- 
tria could no longer think of undertaking its former huge military enter- 
prises abroad; after 1866, the latent conflicts at home, so long repressed 
by pressure from the outside, at once showed in a series of ominous 
“problems” of nationality. The Hungarians under the ablest statesman, 
Francis Deak, soon convinced the Austrian government that nothing 
short of dualism would satisfy the dominant race in the eastern portion 
of the empire. Nor was Francis Joseph I., then a ripe man of thirty- 
seven years in 1867, slow to see the justice and force of the Magyar 
proposal. Accordingly, Deak and Count Beust framed that peculiar, in 
a way novel, relation between the Austrian and the Magyar half of the 
empire, which has always been the political good of Hungary, and which, 
if properly constructed, is the only possible solution of the secular “ prob- 
lem” of Hungary versus Austria. 

Since that time Hungary, having regained her absolute internal inde- 
pendence on a basis of exclusively Magyar self-government, has made 
rigid strides towards a material prosperity and political consolidation that 
renders her one of the most promising states of Europe. In fact, it may 
be stated without any exaggeration that no modern state has, in the last 
forty years, outstripped its neighbors in point of profound alterations and 
improvements both economic, educational, and political, as has Hungary. 
In territory larger than Austria, in population somewhat smaller, Hungary 
has had, so far, to suffer from no serious internal disruptions. The vari- 
ous nationalities in Hungary, Rumanians, Servians, Slovacks, Ruthenians, 
etc., have caused the Hungarian government no serious trouble. This is 
owing chiefly to the remarkable ethical attraction and assimilative power 
of the Magyars, who have only two rivals in the power of winning sym- 
pathy,—the French and the Yankees. For the purposes, then, of the 
present article, Hungary’s home affairs may very well be left out of con- 
sideration. Hungary is now the steady, well ordered, and united portion 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The most troublesome, if not tragic, 
problems of that empire are to be found in the Cisleithan or Austrian half ; 
in that half which, strange to say, has no legal name other than “ The 
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countries represented in the Reichsrath or Diet,” * the name 4ustria having 
no legal recognition whatever. There is an Austria-Hungary ; there is a 
Hungary; there is, legally, no Austria. 

Let us now inquire into the Cisleithan or Austrian half of the Danub- 
ian Monarchy. 


III. 

It would be impossible and, for our purposes, it is practically unneces- 
sary to give here a sketch of the internal history of Austria since the 
beginning of the constitutional period, that is, since 1867. The conflicts 
between the various German, Cech, Polish, Croatian, Slovenian, and 
Italian nationalities in Austria have given rise to innumerable local brawls, 
provincial uproars, newspaper controversies, and parliamentary affrays of 
the most embittered kind. Ministry after ministry tried in vain to grap- 
ple with the problem of reconciling the demands of those different 
nationalities. Nor were the nationalities themselves able to group or 
weld their constituents into solid and powerful political parties. To the 
change of ministries corresponded an almost kaleidoscopic shifting of parties ; 
and nothing will give the reader a better and quicker insight into the 
anarchic condition of Austrian political life than a conspectus of the 
present party system of the non-Magyar half of the Dual Monarchy, 
together with the state of those parties in 1897. 


STATE OF PoLiTICAL PARTIES IN AUSTRIA PROPER. 








(A) German Liberals 1897. 1902. 
1 Constitutional Landed Proprietors 28 28 
2 German Radicals . ....0ss 49 41 
3 German Popular Party. ..... 42 51 
4 Schoenerer Group ........ 5 21 
5 Kronawetter (democr.)...... 1 
i ee I 
Total, 126 141 
(B) 7 Social Democrats ........ 14 10 
(C) German Conservatives 
© Goemen Clovicsls . oe as 30 | 
g Catholic Popular Party ..... 15 f 37 
10 Christian Socialists. ....... 28 23 
Total, 73 60 
(D) 11 Federalist Great Proprietors . . 16 16 


(1) Die im Reichsrath vertretenen Laender. 
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(E) Cechs 1897. 1902. 
12 Young Cechs 53 
13 Radical Young Cechs 4 
14 Clerical Cechs 2 
15 Agrarian Cechs 6 





65 
(F) Poles 


16 Polish Club 60 
17 Stoyalovski Group 
18 Popular Polish Party iI 





Total, 


(G) Slovenians 


1g Clerical Slovenians 
20 Radical Slovenians 





(H) Italians 
21 Liberal Italians 
22 Clerical Italians 





(1) 23 Croatians . 


(J) 24 Serbs. . 


(K) Ruthenians 
25 Ruthenians . . 
26 Young Ruthenians 





(L) Rumanians 


ie 
28 Young Rumanians 








12 national groups, 28 parties. Total, 425 425 


This is bewildering enough. When one adds“to this the external 
picture of the Austrian parliament, a statement of its internal skein of 
tendencies and programmes (platforms), one cannot help feeling that 
Austrian home politics is chaotic beyond any possible remedy. One 
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group, number four, wants to merge Austria into the German Empire; 
another set of groups, the clerical (numbers eight, ten, fourteen, nine- 
teen, twenty-two), wants to reintroduce the concordate, or clericalization 
of schools, parishes, and church life. Another set of groups, again, 
desperately claims absolute national autonomy on lines determined by old, 
historical demarcations of territory. The Poles, more united than the 
rest, have already obtained what is practical autonomy and national self- 
government in Galicia. The Cechs or Bohemians, together with the 
Moravians, claim the same territorial autonomy in what was in older times 
the Bohemian kingdom. These claims are intersected, honeycombed, and 
gerrymandered by claims and counterclaims socialistic, democratic, anti- 
Semitic, economic, and chiefly and principally linguistic. 

Austria is one of the great polyglot countries of the world. Rela- 
tively few persons can speak only one language, and many, very many, 
Austrians can speak, with equal ease two, three, or four of the languages 
used by the peoples of Austria. Under these conditions one might expect 
that rabid insistence on the public use of one certain idiom only would 
be the last thing that Austrians would trouble about. Yet the fact is, 
that nowhere has the claim to the public use of a given national idiom 
been put forward with greater emphasis, nay even fanaticism, than in 
Austria. The Cechs want their language to be paramount in the king- 
dom of Bohemia; the Germans demand that theirs shall be; the Slo- 
venes, again, claim linguistic superiority in parts of Styria and Carniola; 
and the Italians and Poles insist on the sole use of their beautiful idioms 
in the Italian and Polish provinces. Language has of late become 
the most debated, most hotly contested political issue of Austria. Nor 
can it be denied that language in Europe, and more particularly in Austria, 
is so intimately bound up with nationality that to give up one is to sur- 
render the other. When Minister Badeni, in May, 1897, made his 
famous “ language ordinance”’ giving the Cech language a virtual prefer- 
ence to German in the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, he threw thereby 
all the parties into such hopeless confusion that parliamentary life came 
to a complete standstill, and the emergency paragraph of the Austrian 
constitution, paragraph fourteen, had to introduce temporarily what was 
practically absolutism. 

The acerbity and chaotic nature of Austrian party strife is fitly illus- 
trated by a view of the leading politicians. One of the most powerful 
of the German reactionary party is Lueger, Burgomaster of Vienna, in 
his way the counterpart of Mr. Chamberlain in England. A powerful 
orator, an unscrupulous agitator, an exceedingly clever parliamentary 
hand, Lueger has made himself a power in Austria for a long time past 
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without having in reality any serious or efficient plan whatever for the 
reconstruction of the public life. Schoenerer, the head of the ultra- 
German party and also an anti-Semite ad /ib., is devoid of any construc- 
tive political power. Mr. Wolf, who up till recently was the spokesman 
of the Germans in Bohemia, is a political Cyrano de Bergerac run wild, 
while Prince Aloys von Lichtenstein, the leader of the Christian Social- 
ists is a dilettante dynamiter carrying his bombs in the leaves of 
unctious tracts. It is quite evident that men of that stamp, men more 
boisterous than efficient, men whose chief equipment for politics is in 
the vigorous muscles of their lungs or arms, can in the end contribute 
very little to an abiding solution of the Austrian problem. On the other 
hand, it would be, we take it, quite unhistorical and unjust in the 
extreme, to deny those men a very substantial amount of merit in the 
political resuscitation of Austria. Lueger has infinitely more verbiage 
than insight; yet his is the merit of having roused Vienna from her 
secular slumber in the arms of those sirens of graceful Sloth and artistic 
Pleasure that have, no doubt, added very much to the charms of life at 
Vienna, to the growth of Viennese art, and to the fame of the Vienna 
cuisine, but that have, at the same time, benumbed all virile forces of 
Austrian manhood, and made of them, in spite of the gigantic military 
enterprises of their rulers, the effeminate Phzacians of Europe. Drastic 
drugs were needed for the Austrians to bring them to a sense of their 
political dignity, and as Wilkes in oligarchical England of the eighteenth 
century, so Lueger in Austria, together with his no less grotesque con- 
temporaries above mentioned, were the necessary antecedent to a really 
business-like public life in Cisleithania. 

By this time, however, their preparatory work is done, and for more 
than that they are unfit. Now, after thirty years’ ugly tuning of the 
instruments, the real overture ought to commence. The leading ideas 
of the political regeneration of Austria cannot appear quite impossible of 
discovery to him who has followed Austrian history with due care. A 
comprehension of those ideas will also enable us to dispose, once for ever, 
of the scurrilous idea of a near partition of Austria. 


IV. 


States like private individuals end in failure chiefly when they misread 
their real vocation, or, in other words, when they get themselves into a 
false position. Non possumus omnes omnia. One state can freely expand 
into a national state proper, although, as is the case with the United 
States, it is composed of the most heterogeneous nations. Another state 
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easily, because naturally, consolidates itself as a territorial state, or a con- 
federation, or a city state, or a strange medley of various forms of state. 
In Austria-Hungary a national state is possible only in Hungary; it is 
impossible in Austria proper. Nor can the Austria~-Hungarian Empire, 
although larger than Germany, constitute a confederacy after the German 
model. For the past, that integral portion of all present, is against it. 
It is, therefore, quite within reason that the Danubian Empire is destined 
to form a state of its own, a state sui generis; and it is from misreading 
that peculiar nature of the body politic on the middle Danube, from 
reading it in the light of states constructed on a totally different pattern, 
influenced by entirely different circumstances, that the problem of Austria 
has been judged in a hopelessly inadequate manner. 

For reasons, a discussion of which is alien to the present occasion, 
the Austrian rulers have ever been unable to unify the various peoples of 
their realm in one common bond of nationality. The Cechs are, in 
point of national consciousness, where they were in 1620 when Tilly, the 
general of the Hapsburgs, defeated them on the White Mountain, near 
Prague. So since 1772 are the Poles, the Slovenes, and the Austrian- 
Italians. Each of these nations has long had its provincial diet or 
Landtag. The question then arises: Is the structure and drift of the 
Austrian body politic such as to admit of a parliament like that of Eng- 
land; or is it more adapted to the peculiar nature of Austria to give her 
common or central parliament (Reichsrath) powers considerably smaller, 
or at any rate less numerous than those possessed by parliaments of truly 
national states? Shall questions affecting the weal of single provinces 
be settled in the diets rather than in the imperial parliament? In 
short, shall the sphere of action of the diet be enhanced? 

Undoubtedly, the imperial parliament in Austria cannot, in the nature 
of things, be more than the British parliament is with regard to the 
legislatures of the British colonies. Any attempt to endow the Austrian 
Reichsrath with powers such as are possessed by the parliament of France, 
or even with such as are vested in the Reichstag of Germany, would 
only tend—as it has tended so far—to a perpetuation of anarchy. ‘The 
state of Austria, as against the various diets of that realm, can never be 
more than a political machinery for the amelioration of the legal, eco- 
nomic, and educational wants of its people. It is, as we have long ago 
suggested, a Sachstaat, or a state meant to do technical business rather 
than political, as far as Austria’s home affairs are concerned. The lang- 
uage question, together with all similar questions of a purely nationalist 
character, must be left to the diets, and eventually to that peculiar 
supreme court in matters administrative which in Austria is termed Reichs- 
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gericht, and a complete analogy of which does not exist in any country 
except in America, where its réle is played by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As soon as national or questions of home politics proper 
are submitted to the imperial parliament at Vienna, as they have been 
hitherto, they must necessarily turn abortive and worse. Already Prime 
Minister Taafe has said, that all that he could do was “ unpolitical politics ” ; 
and the present Kérber ministry in Austria is a ministry of technical experts 
rather than a political cabinet. So it ought to be. In home matters the 
real centre of gravity is not in Vienna; it is in Prague, in Lemberg, in 
Gratz, in Laibach, etc.; Austria, as one state can be in home affairs no 
more than an institute, an nstal/t, and not a real political organism. 
Austria as an organic cluster of old, historic individualities, on the other 
hand, can very well have a political, if decentralized life in its various 
provinces. To try and electrify a mere institute into an organism by 
blotting out the life of the diets, must necessarily end in fiasco, and it 
has thus far. 

It is quite different with the foreign policy of Austria. At the pres- 
ent moment, neither the Austrian Reichsrath nor the Hungarian parlia- 
ment as such have any appreciable influence on the trend of Austrian 
foreign policy. For that purpose there is a committee of both parliaments, 
called the Delegations, meeting rarely and for a very short time only, that 
are entrusted with distinctly academic powers and they formally pass 
upon the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy. Now it is evident that 
where a highstrung people is debarred from having a hand in the foreign 
policy of their country, while being given free scope in handling their 
home affairs, they will inevitably spend too much of their energy on the 
latter and so abuse their powers. If foreign policy were, as it ought to 
be, amenable to discussion in the two parliaments of Austria and Hungary, 
it would naturally act as a solvent, in the first place on the formation and 
grouping of the parties, and thus on a healthier parliamentary life. If 
one remembers how infinitely important foreign policy is, especially to 
Austria-Hungary, one cannot but be amazed that the peoples of that 
empire have not insisted more seriously on being given an ampler share in 
the discussion of questions so vital to them. Foreign policy is, and has 
always been, the political axis of Austria-Hungary. From a share in the 
shaping of that most momentous factor the Austrians are, however, 
excluded. What wonder that, having no unity at home, and no influence 
abroad, their parliamentary quarrels quickly degenerate into uncouth and 
absurd scuffles and local bickerings ? 

While, therefore, the imperial Reichsrath at Vienna must necessarily 
be denied some of its powers over provinces in favor of the provincial 
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diets, it ought, on the other hand, to be given far greater powers over 
the direction of Austria’s foreign policy. The now misplaced surplus of 
untutored political energy would then be applied to what constitutes 
Austria’s most vital problems. The people of Austria would then see 
that the Triple Alliance, which Austria~Hungary now forms with Ger- 
many and Italy, is of no imaginable use to Austria, and in effect only saps 
its very foundations. It is, as we have expressed it long ago, a Cripple 
Alliance, not a Triple Alliance. An inland and internally heterogeneous 
state like Austria~Hungary must owe its tranquility not to alliances, but 
to its own strength. The interests of Germany, chief of which is the 
occupation or exploitation of Asia Minor, are diametrically opposed to the 
vital interests of Austria~-Hungary, while Italy can be a source neither of 
fear nor of utility to the Dual Monarchy. The Triple Alliance is, 
therefore, obsolete, objectless, hurtful. Not a few members of the Dele- 
gations have expressed themselves to this effect, and it is an open secret 
that the Triple Alliance has been recently renewed principally to please 
the aged Emperor. His death will be the death of the Triple Alliance, 
not of Austria. On the contrary, once the great Danubian Monarchy 
has released itself from its bondage to Germany, it becomes, almost auto- 
matically, the friend or ally of France and England, both of whom are 
eminently needful of a strong, eventually aggressive Austria-Hungary. 
The old Danubian Empire is, what most people ignore, the resultant of 
vast and secular European currents of history. It was not pieced together 
by chance or by accidental marriage manceuvres. Tu felix Austria nube, 
is a proverb. invented by the enemies of Austria, by her detractors. 
Nobody waged more wars than Maximilian I., “a propos” of whom that silly 
“tag” was launched into the world. Four powerful monarchs strove for 
centuries to build up a Danubian realm—the Bavarian dukes, the kings 
of Bohemia, the kings of Hungary, and the archdukes of Austria. 
The latter alone succeeded in spite of exasperating defeats and reverses. 
In their success there was scarcely an element of haphazard. To him 
who really seizes the great currents of history from the thirteenth century 
downward, there can be no doubt that Austria-Hungary is as well a 
necessary resultant of forces historical and geo-political, as are the Alps 
an outcome of forces historico-geological. The Alps cannot be displaced 
nor partitioned, unless new geological forces make their way to the agi- 
tated surface. Nor can Austria-Hungary be displaced or partitioned 
without novel historical forces appearing on the stage of Europe. Of 
such novel forces there is, however, not the slightest trace. England 
has very good reasons to keep quiet for some time to come; France is 
now the least aggressive of great powers; so is, as far as Europe is con- 
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cerned, Russia and, likewise, Italy. There being no new historical or 
political forces forthcoming, Austria will no more be partitioned at the 
death of her present ruler than she was in 1740, when Prussia, France, 
Bavaria, and several minor powers essayed to displace the Alps of Euro- 


pean history. 
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HE field of psychology is so vast that, in attempting to culti- 

vate it all, we must necessarily divide it into separate sections. 

One great principle of division presents itself from the very 

start, and demands a clear definition. The ego or se/f is a point of 

intersection for two portions of universal life. Upon it there converge, 

as upon their point of destination, the manifold processes of physiological 

life and the subtle workings of the nervous system, in their relationships 

with all the forces of nature; and, while by these biological and physical 

relationships it is a receiving station, it is also, from another point of 

view, the social point of view, a dispatching station. From it start and 

ray out in all directions the manifold creations of social life; and these 

in turn contribute strongly toward nourishing, unfolding, and expanding 
it to the fulness of its power. 

So, if we may grant that, setting aside its physiological life on the one 
hand, and its social life on the other, the self is nothing, and that psy- 
chology thus shorn of all its roots and branches does not deserve to be 
called a science; it is also certain that, when brought into relationship 
with its vital conditions on the one side, and its social conditions on the 
other, the self appears as one of the richest, fullest, most fruitful realities, , 
worthy to be the object of two sciences that will complement each other: 
physiological psychology and social psychology. 

But this expression, “ socza/ psychology,” or its equivalent, “ collective 
psychology,” does not satisfy me. In the first place it is ambiguous, 
since it has been abused by mystic spirits who have given currency, 
under this name, to a certain conception of society—making of it one 
gigantic brain composed of our smaller brains, with a social self distinct 
from each individual consciousness. Moreover, even taking it in its 
most positive sense, this expression has the disadvantage of being vague 
and confused, and signifying only one species within a larger genus which 
still remains to be distinguished and defined. It presupposes in fact the 
existence of what is called a social environment, that is, a social group 
already formed and numerous enough for each individual self to receive in 
it, from the mass of the other selves joined in one confused whole, a 
suggestive influence which has become somehow impersonal and anony- 
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mous, and which, moreover, is usually reciprocal! But this fact,—very 
frequent, to be sure, in the life of adults in a civilized country, without 
even there being continuous,—is only the last term of a series of events 
which have preceded it and gradually made it possible, in the mental 
evolution of childhood, adolescence, and youth, and of primitive 
societies ; and, when this final term is separated from the evolutionary 
series which alone can explain it, it is rendered absolutely incomprehen- 
sible. In truth, it is always—and necessarily—through a psychology of 
two, then of three, four, five minds and through an inter-mental action 
which is at first uni-lateral—not reciprocal as yet—exercised by one, two, 
three, four, or more, adults, upon the brain of the child, that the child 
rises little by little toward social life, toward that psychology of a 
thousand, ten thousand, ten million, a hundred million minds, in which 
the communications of mental states become reciprocal to a certain 
degree, and are generalized. No one has understood this better than 
Mr. Baldwin, in his book on “ Mental Development in the Child.” Just 
so at the beginning of the genesis of societies, so far as we can judge, it 
was by the uni-lateral, authoritative action of the strong mind of a chief 
upon a very small number of receptive minds in direct and personal 
relation with him, in the narrow circle of the primitive household or 
rather cavernhold, or of the primitive warrior band,—it was by this hard 
mountain path, along which the guide helped each traveler, one after the 
other, to climb, that humanity arrived, stage by stage, at the broad 
plateaux of our modern nations, in which immense masses elbow each 
other and crowd together, in which the out-rayings of mutually 
exchanged examples cross and re-cross, more manifold and more various 
than the vibrations of light in the firmament. 

That is why I think we should substitute for the study of social or 
collective psychology, a term as complex as it is confused, the study of 
a science at once more general and more exact, which may be called 
inter-mental or inter-cerebral psychology, but which I should prefer (in 
spite of my horror of hybrid words) to call, more briefly, inter-psychology. 
I say, first, that this term is more general, because it includes not only 
all social relationships, looked upon subjectively (setting aside intercor- 
poral relationships)—but also many inter-cerebral relationships which are 
in no way social. Not all inter-psychic relationships are social phe- 
nomena. To be social, these relationships must be or imply the action 
of one self upon another or others. Suppose I watch the movements 
of a living being, animal or man, that does not see me; I seek to guess, 
from its movements, the course of its ideas, its intentions, its desires. 
This is a mental relationship with other minds. But what is there 
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in it that is social? And supposing that half of humanity should curi- 
ously observe the other half in this manner, without reciprocal action, 
would these two halves form or begin to form one society? Even if 
each of these two halves should alternately become an object of the 
other’s curious observation, would the case be changed? No. In order 
that there may be a social phenomenon, and at the same time a social bond, 
one living being must act mentally upon another living being. If he 
acts only vitally, physically, or mechanically, upon this other living being, 
by silent and brutal sex intercourse, or by warming him, or by pushing 
him, you can no more call this a social relationship than you can say 
that a blacksmith comes into social relationship with his hammer or his 
anvil. 

But is it enough that the action of one living being upon another 
should be psychical, in order to give us a social phenomenon and social 
bond? There is psychical action of one man on another when the 
former, through gestures or expressive signs understood or felt by the 
other, or by his attitude or glance, or by his mere presence, modifies the 
mental state of the second, brings disturbance into it or rouses appetite, 
awakens anger, fear, hope, hatred, sympathy, or the wish to obey or to 
command, or gives rise to an idea, a plan, or a purpose. Now, many of 
these inter-mental actions, so far from being, in themselves and considered 
separately, social phenomena, are rather obstacles to the social bond: as 
for example, the suggestion of hatred, or of cannibal appetite, or of fear, 
or of a cruel scientific or political experiment to be made in anima vil. 
It is quite otherwise with the suggestion of sympathy, of confidence, of 
obedience. When a living being, by his mere presence, fascinates or 
tames another, even of a different species, a social bond begins to be forged 
between them, at first uni-lateral. And that is why,—let me say by the 
way, even at the risk of repetition,—every social bond consists, directly 
or indirectly, in the reflection at a distance of one self in another self, 
that is in imitation. For, in order that this uni-lateral sympathy may be 
strengthened and developed into mutual sympathy, so as to strengthen 
and complete the social bond, what further is necessary? It is necessary 
that it be expressed. By being expressed, it takes root in the heart that 
experiences it and becomes there a passionate habit; and is likely also to 
touch the heart of the fascinator. And, before the invention of speech, 
—which presupposes a somewhat advanced period of social growth,—how 
could sympathy be manifested? It could not as yet be by credulity, by 
the disposition to admit what the master thinks and teaches, for the 
master’s thoughts still remained almost incommunicable. . But docility to 
the master’s desires, such as can easily be guessed from the natural and 
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dumb language of his movements, could already act. So the tamed 
creature began to follow the tamer, to walk behind him, to do as he did, 
to copy his gestures. I do not see how otherwise sympathy could have 
been expressed before the invention of speech. And I do not see either 
how speech, destined to multiply the power of imitation and extend it until 
it included even ideas, could have been invented except by living beings, 
grown accustomed to repeat the intonations of one among them, to reflect his 
expressions of pleasure or pain, and to communicate their cries and gestures 
to each other contagiously, as do flocks of birds and tribes of mammals. 

Thus social psychology, of which sociology is the out-growth and the 
objective complement, is only a part of inter-psychology, the part dealing 
with imitation, which, indeed, strongly tends to enlarge its domain. The 
inter-mental is the key to the social, and explains it, but at the same time 
overflows the bounds of it. Thus I have shown that inter-psychology 
is a more general term than social psychology. I add, secondly, that it 
is more exact; for it marks clearly wherein consists the character peculiar 
to the facts vaguely studied by social psychology, and to other facts also, 
once they are freed from all ontology. This character consists in their 
being psychological phenomena produced in one mind by its encounter 
with another mind, not with any natural agent. 

Maine de Biran, who like most psychologists has worked only on 
individual psychology, has studied very carefully,—and he was among the 
first to do so,—the successive discovery by the child of its limbs, its 
organs, all its body. He has shown that when the child thus began to 
feel of itself, to look at itself, to listen to its own talk or crowing, these 
experiences of touch, sight, and hearing, in which it felt itself at once 
subject and object, stood out in high relief from the ordinary impressions 
of touch acting upon foreign substances, and from the usual impressions 
of sight and hearing. And this distinction did indeed deserve to be 
definitely stated and worked out. But what Maine de Biran did not see, 
is this: that stranger still, and standing out yet more sharply on the back- 
ground of ouf external perceptions, is our perception of other people. 
I wonder if the child does not begin to be struck with the reality of 
other people and their deep similarity to him, before he discovers the 
whole of his own body. According to Hélfding, children ‘ toward the 
end of their second year, have been seen to offer a biscuit to their own 
foot,” as if they thought it an independent being. Now, long before the 
second year, the child has become conscious, so to speak, of the con- 
sciousness of others, of the small number of personalities that surround 
him and interest him in the highest degree. Thus the child knows the 
self of others, before he knows his own body. 
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We may say that the self remains enveloped and in embryo so long 
as it has not entered into contact with other selves. Or rather, having 
from the time of birth never been long alone, it is through this constant 
contact with other people that the self has acquired or, in the course of 
time will acquire, the power to escape in some degree from their con- 
tagion and look on nature face to face. People, as Professor Giddings 
has so well said, are sharpened by rubbing together like knives. If the 
child happens to be alone in his cradle before the most beautiful land-~ 
scape in the world, he slowly looks to the right and left and it all seems 
to mean very little to him; but if among all these inanimate objects that 
fill his field of vision a familiar face appears, that small but brilliant 
point at once eclipses for him all the rest; he has found in it his living 
thyme, his psychic resonator, which reénforces his poor little personality 
and makes it clearer and stronger by reflecting it. It is by an intermit- 
tant relationship with the two or three people about him and also with 
some domestic animals, far more than by a continuous relationship with 
physical agents, that the child’s mind unfolds little by little. 

If anyone doubts the advantage of taking up these inter-psychic 
relationships separately and devoting to them a special branch of study, 
it should suffice to suggest the following consideration. No matter how 
thoroughly you study, by analytic methods, in a laboratory, the visual or 
other impressions produced upon an isolated self by different colors, 
forms, or movements, and the changes which these impressions cause in 
circulation, respiratory rhythm, or muscular force; no matter what laws 
you formulate for such: action of external agents on a mind plunged by 
hypothesis in complete solitude, like that of Rousseau’s “Emile,” will 
the combination of these laws ever allow you to conjecture in advance 
the force and nature of the suggestive action which an attractive or 
repulsive human face exercises on this mind? Assuredly not. Yet this 
face has in it nothing, in the way of visual elements, which is not famil- 
iar to the mind in question. It is only a synthesis of these elements, but 
itis a new and living synthesis. And, I ask again, could you ever 
foresee, from the mere observation of a man in isolation, the nature of 
that attack of timidity which will appear in him, if he is born timid, when 
he finds himself in the presence of a certain number of his fellowmen, 
no one of whom separately, perhaps, would have been intimidating to 
him? Could you foresee, for instance, that in the case of the violinist 
who has stage-fright, that this timidity will sharpen the tone of his notes? 

It is, I think, because the human face is infinitely more striking to 
primitive man, as it is to the child, than all the visible objects of nature; 
it is because the relationships of mind with mind, therefore, seem to him 
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alone worthy of attention, that primitive man irresistibly tends to people 
nature with fictitious souls. The savage, like the child, can take no 
interest in nature until it appears to him composed of human minds in 
disguise,—minds that are continually concerned with him, amusing them- 
selves by giving him terrible enigmas or rebuses to guess. In certain 
ways these imaginary spirits by which primitive man is haunted in his 
agitating isolation, act on him as if they were real. He is sometimes 
intimidated or embarrassed before them. He adores them or hates them, 
glorifies or insults them. And, reciprocally, he thinks he can act upon them 
by prayer and sacrifice, and by observing the thousand daily prohibitions 
of the taboo. The life of the animist passes in a long dialogue, a long 
struggle, a long exchange of services with an innumerable crowd of 
imaginary interlocutors, enemies, and allies. In the higher religions the . 
life of the mystic may, from our point of view be compared, thus: 
the difference lies here,—that the mystic, instead of imagining his inter- 
locutors outside of himself, in the vast Universe, thinks he hears within 
himself the divine Speaker, the divine Wrestler, the infinite Self with 
whom he ceases not to hold intercourse, to struggle, and to codperate, 
in the tumultuous immobility of the state of prayer, that illusive doubling 
of his solitude. 

And, from this point of view, mysticism and animism evidently 


present themselves to us as two interesting chapters of inter-psychology, 
dealing with imaginary inter-psychology, which is, perhaps, not least in 
importance for our understanding of the past. But that is not what I 
wish to deal with here. 


II. 


To bring out my thought, it may be useful to compare the science I 
am speaking of with another science which might also be created, under the 
name of inter-psychology, or inter-biology, one which would be the symmetri- 
cal counterpart of inter-psychology. In fact, we may say that this 
branch of biology already exists, and has grown wonderfully in the past 
half century. All scholars who, before and especially after Darwin, 
devoted themselves to studying how the different animal and vegetable 
species of one region adapt themselves to each other and use each other, 
have worked on inter-psychology. The genesis of species, if it took 
place in accordance with the Darwinian principles of the struggle for life 
and of natural selection, would be one great and continuous inter- 
physiological process (certainly not an intra-physiological one,—as some 
deep naturalists are beginning to think). The study of microbes, in their 
relations with each other and with larger organisms, is yet another branch 
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of inter-psychology, now very flourishing and destined to a great future. 

As a matter of fact, the merely vital relationships of living things 
with each other are generally very far from attaining a true harmony. 
Parasitism seems to be the chief inter-vital relationship of living things.' 

It is rarely mutual. The mutualists, according to Van Beneden are, 
for instance, those insects that live in the fur of animals or in the down 
of birds, and free them from their pellicles. The most frequent, and 
also the most remarkable, of these cases of mutual use, is presented by 
the visits of insects to the flowers which feed them and which they 
fructify. The harmony between the arrangement of the corolla in 
orchids and the form of their winged go-betweens is such that Darwin 
himself in amazement almost despairs of explaining it.? 

We must admit, however, that there is but very little left of the 
inter-vital if we separate it from the inter-mental, with which it is often 
confused. Properly speaking, there exist no inter-vital relationships 
between living organisms but those of cannibalism and sexual inter- 
course. All the others are merely mechanical, physical, chemical or 
psychical relationships, between living bodies that use each other as they 
would use inorganic substances,—or else which form animal societies. 
A bird makes his nest in the hollow of an elm or an oak, as he would 
in the corner of a wall, and the choice seems to be indifferent to him. 
A living being,—that is, one endowed with animal life,—as such, has 
attraction or repulsion for every other living being. But is it true that a 
living thing,—a plant for instance,—as such, has attraction or repulsion 


(1) Animals are of use to each other for lodging, clothing, transportation and food. 
Van Beneden politely calls guests,—I shall call simply parasites,—the animals which, 
as he says, ‘‘now set themselves on their neighbor’s back, now at the entrance to his 
mouth or the passage of his victuals, or of his excrement, now take shelter, under the 
cloak of this host from whom they receive aid and comfort.’ ‘There is a fish, of 
slender and graceful form, the ophidion, which seeks its fortune in the intestine of the 
holothuria where it levies a dinner on the product of its host’s fishing. The remora, 
or sucker, fastens itself to the shark, and is carried with him through the seas, using 
him as we do the horse. Few animals there are without parasites. Man is preyed 
upon by some twelve different kinds of parasites, not to mention the microbes that 
sometimes kill him, and the flies and gnats that torment him. 


(z) We may ask ourselves, in this connection, whether in the inter-biological world 
also, as in the social world, the relationships which have now become reciprocal did 
not at first begin by being uni-lateral, and whether the uni-lateral relationships do not 
tend to become reciprocal in the long run, vitally as well as socially. At first sight 
it seems to be so, —with this reservation, however, that the tendency toward becoming 
reciprocal is much less pronounced in the vital relationships of living things than in 
their social relationships. 
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for every other living thing? It may be so (and it would be an interest- 
ing point to investigate) but it is not yet proven. We know that men, 
after having used, first, men and then animals for transportation and 
other labors, are turning more and more to vegetable and physical 
agents, as steam and electricity, for such services. Is there nothing 
similar to be noted in inter-biology? Does not an organism tend to ask 
rather of inanimate forces the purely material services that it previously 
asked of another organism? It would be interesting to have an answer 
to this question from the naturalists. I will simply call attention to the 
fact that it is especially the lower animals, the invertebrates, that use 
other animals for their protection, as frequently happens in the case of 
insects, while the higher animals, the vertebrates, prefer to take vegeta- 
ble substances or inorganic matter for such use. Darwin tells us that 
the tendrils of climbing plants fasten themselves without choice to an 
object of iron or of wood, and twine equally about a bush or a bronze 
column. Yet these delicate organs are not without discernment; it is 
remarkable that as a rule, so the great English scholar informs us, ten- 
drils do not twine about other tendrils of the same plant. The bryony 
vine and the grape-vine sometimes offer exceptions to this remarkable 
rule. 

So I shall be very careful not to deny that members of the vegetable 
kingdom may have ways of sympathizing with each other that are 


peculiar to them. The transition is so indistinguishable, from the myste- 
riously harmonious relationships that different organs of the same organism 
bear to each other, to the apparently clearer relationships of two or more 
living things,—as for example the two sexes, first brought together in the 
moncecious plants, and then separated in the dicecious,—that we may be 
allowed to suspect something of the obscure and deep nature of the 
former to be hidden under the apparent clearness of the latter. 


But, once more, if we look at things positively, living creatures do 
not seem to have any vital relations, properly so called, with each other, 
except those of eating each other or of sexual intercourse. Moreover, it 
often happens that a living creature which eats another uses him just as 
he would a similarly nutritive chemical substance. Sexual intercourse 
would therefore remain the only incontestably vital relationship of living 
creatures. After all, it must be admitted that we have no very clear idea 
of what life is or of what a vital relationship consists. We understand, 
or think we understand, only the mechanical or the psychical relation- 
ships between living beings. 

So inter-physiology, if some day it does become an exact science, 
will never become a science comparable in clearness, or in explain- 
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ing power, to inter-psychology. It can only be a bringing together 
of more or less unexplained facts. There is another reason, namely, that 
its principal object is far less rea/ than the principal object of inter- 
psychology. Inter-physiology, if it existed as a separate science, would 
be to the fauna and flora,—the local groupings, more or less ill-defined, of 
animals and plants,—what inter-psychology is destined, in my opinion, to 
be to human societies. But these aggregations of animal or vegetable 
species, which, coéxisting and either destroying or helping each other 
unconsciously in one locality, make up its fauna or flora or both, have 
assuredly less reality than a nation. It is a case of juxtaposition, rather 
than association, of species; and most of them are foreign to each other. 
Compared with a nation such as France or England, the French or 
English flora seem like a mere entity. That is why no one ever thought 
of founding a faunology or a florology, while the need of a sociology, and 
even earlier of an ethnology, has made itself felt. 


III. 


But we have carried far enough this comparison between two branches 
of sciences, one of which need not occupy us further. Let us now 
finish what we have to say of the other.' 

And first, new distinctions must be made. * * * When the object 
of our perception, thought, or will, is itself a perceiving, thinking, and 


willing subject, the case is already, as we know, highly differentiated from 
all acts of perception, thought, and will, which have for their object an 
inanimate thing. But further, when the person whom we perceive, is 
perceived by us as perceiving us; when we conceive the person we think 
of and seek to understand as thinking of us and trying to understand us; 
when the person we wish to possess or master appears to us as striving to 
master us and use us for his own ends,—then a second step has been 
taken, as significant as the former. It is by this step that we enter fully 
into the field of inter-mental action. To look at a person who is looking 
at us, to scrutinize one who scrutinizes us, to measure one who measures 
us, to love one who loves us, hate one who hates us, wound one who 
wounds us,—these are marvelous phenomena of psychio-symmetry, like 
that of two mirrors which reflect each other and so give to each other 
the mutual illusion of infinite depth. 

Here idealistic scepticism stops. This is the rock upon which it 
breaks; for I cannot deny the reality of this object-subject which is so 


(1) I devoted to inter-psychology, under another name, the whole of my first course 
at the Collége de France, two years ago; in the present article I confine myself to a 
summary of the general plan I have laid out for its study. 
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strangely like me, of this not-self which is another self, without denying 
my own self. And moreover, a reénforcing of my consciousness of self 


necessarily accompanies my irresistible faith in the reality of other con- 
sciousness. When I look at a flower, a mountain, a tree, I can entirely 
forget myself in the object. But I cannot do so when I look at a man, 
or even one of'the higher animals. I cannot see him without being con- 
scious that it is also possible for him to see me, and the idea of this 
possibility usually tends to make me desire its realization, unless my desire 
is arrested by the feeling that some danger or disadvantage to me might 
result if the person seen should in turn see me. When I am passing 
through the streets in a large city, if all the people I meet and see should 
stop to look at me, I should find it exceedingly unpleasant. But if I 
meet an acquaintance, I do not like to have him pass without seeing me. 
Instinctively, in such a case, and quite apart from any special desire to 
see the person in question, one’s impulse is to make some sign and try to 
draw his attention. And, even as regards the great mass of strangers 
that crowd against me on a Paris side walk, however little I may feel 
myself concerned with them, it is none the less on account of them that 
I bear myself erect, think of my dress, and do not allow myself the 
freedom which, in the country, I should prefer. This very effort not to 
attract their attention is one way of being conscious of one’s self on 
account of them, and serves to prove that their presence reénforces our 
consciousness of self. The escape from this multiple reflecting of one’s 
self is an element in the relief of mind which we feel in the country, 
after several months spent in town. 

The relationships of mind with mind are distinguished from the 
relationships of mind with things, by the nature of the effects they 
produce. The action of mind upon mind is an action without contact ; 
and, through it, there is realized an original causality, which consists 
not in the incomprehensible production of a heterogeneous effect quite 
different in kind from its cause, (as occurs when the vibrations of the 
ether produce in us, or rather give rise to, sensations of color), but in the 
reproduction, sometimes by its opposite, of the cause itself, which thus 
leaves its own imprint and sign upon its effect. I express an idea, and 
immediately that idea, or one exactly opposed to it, takes shape in the 
consciousness of another. It is either repeated there, or contradicted.' 


(1) A man in a crowd shouts: ‘‘Hurrah forX . . .’? And immediately the 
crowd is divided into two unequal parts; those who also shout: ‘¢ Hurrah for 

**, and those who cry: ‘*Down with . . .°’ Or, in an uprising, some one 
seizes a torch to set fire to a palace ; some follow him, others go for the firemen. It 
is true that the effect is often more complex. Some of those who see the incendiary 
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Moreover, the coming in of this higher causality begins the transition 
from an action which cannot be other than direct and uni-lateral, to 
one which, for the first time, may become reflex and reciprocal. When 
the self is in the presence of the sea or mountains, or even of the plants 
or lower animals, it is acted upon by them but it does not act upon 
them; or if by chance it does modify them in turn, there is no relation- 
ship between these two kinds of modification; one is not an answer to 
the other; there is nothing reciprocal in the relationship. But when two 
men talk or discuss together, they make an impression upon each other, 
reciprocally. It remains true, however, that even in the case of inter- 
mental causality the uni-lateral precedes the reciprocal—a fact which has 
been too often forgotten. 

Elementary inter-mental action has been thoroughly studied, on its 
abnormal or pathological sides, by the hypnologists; and they may be 
considered the earliest founders of inter-psychology. The case they 
deal with, in which one person has irresistible power of command or 
persuasion over another, without reciprocal action, brings us back to the 
very origins of the social bond. Alienists and criminologists, who have 
produced such interesting monographs on double insanity, and double 
suicide or crime, have also made exact contributions toward elucidating 
this fundamental problem. But the abnormal, in any order of phonom- 
ena, can be rightly understood only when it is brought into relation with 
the normal. If therefore we wish fully to use and rightly to interpret 
these fragments of morbid inter-psychology of which I have just spoken, 
—and some others I might have mentioned, such as the studies on 
timidity and especially those on crowds,—it is essential that we give them 
their place in the outlines of a psychology of the sane and normal; and 
these outlines we must first lay down. Like intra-psychology (or, if you 
prefer, individual psychology) inter-psychology has its own divisions and 
methods. From the genetic point of view, it begins with the study of 
the infant from the time of its first mental relations with people about 


neither imitate nor oppose his example ; a photographer will think of taking a snap- 
shot; a reporter, of working up a good ‘‘story’’, which means that, in most 
cases, the tendency to imitation or counter-imitation which is the direct result of 
the sight of an act, has been arrested by the indirect result joined with it, namely the 
associated ideas of quite different acts which it calls up. But were not these quite 
different acts, and their corresponding ideas, first learned and produced through imita- 
tion? And is not speech itself, through which it has been possible to transmit these 
ideas and acts, essentially a phenomenon of imitation, from the very cradle? In this 
sense, then, we may truly say that the essential character of all social acts is that they 
are imitative, even though not all inter-mental actions, between members of one 
society, can be reduced to the mere communication of examples. 
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it; and the evolution from this inter-psychology of the infant to that of 
adults is of the highest social interest. From the theoretic and general 
point of view, we should study in the abstract, and separately, the action 
of sense-impressions upon sense-impresssions, or of will upon will, and 
of intelligence upon intelligence. 

It is to be noted in this connection that sensations, and the concepts 
of sensations, are by no means communicable as such; but only ideas, 
plans, beliefs, and desires. So long as we deal only with an isolated self 
we can persuade ourselves, with Condillac and all the psychologists of 
the eighteenth century, that sensation is the fundamental phenomenon out 
of which all else comes, through combination and transformation. This 
illusion disappears when we find that the profound difference in sense- 
impressions of one person from another,—of the color-blind from the 
ordinary man, or of the deaf from the blind,—and the uncommunicability 
of their sense-impressions, are no bar to the communicability and identity 
of their thoughts and wishes, or their complete understanding in matters 
of religion or politics. If I attach an extreme importance to belief and 
desire, it is because they are in the highest degree communicable from 
mind to mind, while sensations and concepts are in themselves essentially 
uncommunicable. The degree of communicability or uncommunica- 
bility of different psychological phenomena is for our purposes their most 
interesting characteristic. At a dinner, the guests, however numerous, 
taste the savor of the food just as they would if they were alone—except 
possibly that the appetite of each one may be slightly sharpened by the 
presence of the other guests, and from this may come a certain indirect 
sharpening of the impressions of taste; but if they converse, the ideas 
which they express are directly and strongly reénforced in each one of 
them by the agreement of others, and the more numerous they are, the 
higher the ardor of opposed convictions and the heat of discussion will 


rise. It is not sensations, it is emotions that are easily communicable 


from man to man, because into the formation of most emotions and 
feelings there enter many implicit judgments and plans, ideas and desires, 
communicated by others; as for example in the case of laughing or being 
shocked. In a group of people, we, quite sincerely, laugh at or are 
shocked by many things at which, if we were alone, would not appear 
to us as shocking and laughable. “Laughter,” says Mr. Bergson, very 
justly, “seems to need an echo.” Feelings, then, are to inter-psychology 
what sensations are to individual psychology. Thus we find also that the 
psychological phenomena of the highest order are the most contagious, 
the most: capable of socialization; only up to a certain point, however, 
for the most exquisite of the feelings or even intuitions that each one of 
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us attains to are inexpressible, ineffable, and never brought into social cir- 
culation. Therein lies the deep reason of that higher individualism which 
is born of social life itself, and which rises up to resist society when 
society threatens to engulf it. 


IV. 


Let me develop further the thoughts above suggested. Take an 
example. When you speak to an audience, you know very well that 
your idea,—meaning by that word the whole content, peculiar to yourself, 
of concepts and memories, and perceptions properly so-called, which your 
words signify to you,—does not pass in its totality and complexity, and in 
the peculiar form which makes it yours, and as such can never pass, into 
the personality of your hearers, any more than an air played on the violin 
or piano can retain its tone-quality and its over-tones when it is played 
on the flute or hautboy. You know that the words you use rouse in 
them different concepts, different sensations, and that if in spite of this 
difference the relationship of these sense agents remains intellectually 
about the same in them as in you, this likeness can be after all only a 
very imperfect one. But one thing you are certain of, and that is that 
whatever the difference between their way of sensing your idea and your 
own way of sensing it, their way of believing in it, if they adopt it, is 
identical in nature with your own way of believing in it. There are 
twenty, indeed there are a hundred ways of seeing a red or blue object, 
of hearing a musical. note, of smelling an odor, of perceiving a landscape, 
even of conceiving the thought of Kant or Spinoza; but the color-blind, 
and those who are not so, have a like belief in the reality of the color 
which they see differently, of the landscape which they perceive dif- 
ferently, and in the truth or error of the system which they understand 
differently. The distinction between green and red may be felt by John 
in one way, by James in another; but the distinction between yes and no 
is the same for everyone. The same may be said of desire, and first of 
that desire to sense, or to perceive, or to conceive, which is called atten- 
tion. John and James, Peter and Paul, do not see or hear alike, but 
they do look and listen similarly; they do not perceive the same odors, 
but they do smell similarly. We may desire the most heterogeneous 
things, as roses, fruits, honors, a sum of money, etc.; but through all 
these changes of direction, desire remains desire (repulsion likewise 
remains repulsion) and is always recognizable. There is no state the 
identity of whose nature, from one end to the other of psychological 
evolution and of the animal scale, seems to all creatures more incontesti- 
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ble than that of desire and its opposite, from the appetite of the earth- 
worm to the ambition of the conqueror. 

So, when we come into mental opposition with each other, it is 
always through our contradictory convictions or opposed desires, never 
through our sensations.‘ This is equally true when one of us comes 
into opposition with himself. Hence the logical—or teleological—need 
of bringing our beliefs and our desires into harmony with each other, 
whether in a social group, or in each individual mind; and this is why 
that need plays in social or individaul life a rdle far greater than the 
quite different zsthetic need of bringing our sensations into harmony 
with each other. 

It is worth while to notice that the need of logical argument in the 
social group made itself felt before the need of logical agreement in the 
individual] brain. Logic was first conceived, in the time of the Greek 
sophists, as the art of converting others, of communicating one’s con- 
victions to other men, before it was conceived by Socrates and his school 
as the art of converting one’s self, of correcting one’s own errors and 
illogicalities, and of advancing from truth to truth. If this inter-mental 
logic, which preceded and gave rise to intra-mental logic, operates long 
in a group of men, its result is to bring them all into unison of belief. 
If intra-mental logic, that is, logic properly so-called, operates long in 
the solitary meditations of an individual mind its result is to create there 
an agreement of harmony rather than of unison among all the different 
thoughts of that mind. These two logics are the complement of each 
other. It may likewise be said, that inter-mental teleology preceded and 
gave rise to intera-mental teleology. Long before Socrates founded 
ethics, that is to say, the harmony of desires within the individual soul 
and their convergence upon one ideal, the statesmen of Greece—kings, 
tyrants and popular orators—had laid the foundations of a science of 
politics, and reflected upon the best means of unifying the desires of the 
citizens or subjects, and of binding together their different personalities, 
united in the same desire for safety, or conquest, or military glory by an 
indissoluble bond. The political unison of desires in the state was con- 
ceived long before the moral harmony of desires in the individual con- 


(1) In sensations there is no other opposition than that which"desire, positive or nega- 
tive, introduces into them, when it is combined with them in the form of pleasure or 
pain. 


(2) This inter-mental logic is after all rhetoric. The scientific study of rhetoric dates 
from Antiphon, who taught it at Athens. It was at once logical and teleological, 
but rather logical, for it served much more as a rule for thought and speech than 
for conduct. 
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sciousness. This consideration, on which I of course do not need to 
insist here, would be enough to show that I have not exaggerated the 
importance of inter-mental action in psychology. 

But to return. What is certain, is that, through the contact of 
individuals with each other, their sensations are infinitely less reénforced 
or reduced, infinitely less modified, than are their ideas and their desires, 
their beliefs and their passions. There are many less hallucinations, that 
is to say suggested sensations, than there are conversions. Cases are 
cited, but they are very exceptional, where, in crowds or in religious sects 
mutual contagion has gone to the extent of reciprocally communicated 
hallucination. For example, La Réveillére-Lépeaux, in the first volume 
of his “ Memoirs,” tells how, at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
he saw in Anjou more than eight thousand people of all ages gathered 
together before a sacred oak, many of whom said they saw an apparition 
of the Virgin, which he himself could nowise see. The Goncourts, in 
their Journal, tell of a case almost as strange which took place in Paris 
in 1870-71, in which many people in a crowd said they saw, in a news- 
paper office, a despatch (which was not there) announcing a great victory 
overthe enemy. But, once more, these are very rare exceptions produced 
by extraordinary circumstances.’ Usually, however full and enthusiastic 
a theatre may be, the spectators in the poorer places do not see or hear 


(1) Here is a still more striking example which I have found in the Revue Scientifique, 
for October 28, 1899; Mr. Slosson reports, in the Psychological Review, the following 
experiment which he made at the University of Wyoming in 1899 ; ‘‘I had prepared 
a bottle filled with distilled. water carefully wrapped in cotton and packed in a box. 
After some other experiments in the course of a popular lecture I stated that I wished 
to see how rapidly an odor would be diffused through the air, and requested that as 
soon as anyone perceived the odor he should raise his hand. I then unpacked the 
bottle, poured the water over the cotton, holding my head away during the operation, 
and started a stop-watch. While awaiting results I explained that I was quite sure 
that no one in the audience had ever smelled the chemical compound which I had 
poured out. * * * In fifteen seconds most of those in the front row had raised their 
hands, and in forty seconds the ‘odor’ had spread to the back of the hall, keeping a 
pretty regular ‘wave front’ as it passed on. About three-fourths of the audience 
claimed to perceive the smell, the obstinate minority including more men than the 
average of the whole. More would probably have succumbed to the suggestion, but 
at the end of a minute I was obliged to stop the experiment, for some on the front 
seats were being unpleasantly affected and were about to leave the room.’’ In this 
case evidently, it is as a thing asserted and willed by suggestion, and not as a sense- 
experience,—since he himself did mot smell it,—-that the imaginary odor was spread. 
Here lies the explanation of the apparently paradoxical phenomenon, that imaginary 
sensations can be so contagious, when real ones are not. This curious experiment 
only proves to what extent the power of suggestion over people assembled together, — 
the more suggestible as they are more numerous,—may go. 
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any better, there is for them no hyperesthesia. On the other hand, their 
enthusiasm,—which is made up at once of belief and desire, of judgment 
and conviction regarding the skill of the actors, and of an earnest desire 
to have this judgment shared by others,—is highly intensified through 
mutual suggestion. They see or hear badly, but they are carried away 
none the less. Political history abounds in such cases, such blind infatua- 
tions. And not only in ordinary crowds, but even in reunions of scholars 
there are frequent occasions to observe this intensified reéchoing of the 
opinions of all in the opinion of each. 

Not but what the individual, as a result of his contact with his 
fellowmen, undergoes great changes in the manner of his sense-impres- 
sions. But these modifications are not due to any direct contagion from 
the sensations of others. When one who has authority over his pupils, 
his readers, his admirers, acts upon their sense experience, it is by 
making them look at what they would not have thought of looking at, 
of themselves; but this is all; what they see is just what they would 
have seen if their look had of itself turned in that direction. In the 
same way every great painter, every great poet, draws the attention of 
the public to aspects of the sky or sea, to beauties of nature or of the 
human body, which would always have escaped the careless glance of 
ordinary men, but which once seen they will always admire sincerely, 
just as if they had themselves been the discoverers. Every great artist 
thus contributes toward bringing likeness, unison, and harmony into our 
sense impressions, but not in the same way that every great religious 
thinker contributes toward harmonizing men’s intelligences, and every 
great statesman toward harmonizing their wills. 

Feelings, as I said above, are to inter- psychology what sensations are 
to the psychology of the individual. Sensations are a tangled skein, 
complex and confused, which the individual brain unravels as best it 
may, and from which it draws its ideas of space, time, matter and 
force,—not to mention the antithesis of pleasure and pain. Feelings are 
another skein, far more complex and richer yet, which the life of society 
both produces and disentangles, and from which it draws the social cate- 
gories of right and duty as well as the great antithesis of good and 
evil. We must note, by the way, that this antithetic character is far 
more marked in feelings than in sensations. The former contain oppo- 


sitions (joy and sorrow, love and hatred, fear and anger, etc.) which are 


not possible in the latter. This is because feelings are combinations in 
mental chemistry where the belief element and the desire element play a 
far larger role than in the formation of sensations. It is for the most 
part through inter-mental action, it is through our relatiouships with 
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people much more than with things, that our feelings, of whatever 
nature, are formed and developed. No doubt our emotions are influ- 
enced by organic states, by disorders of circulation or innervation; but 
they are not derived from them, they are derived from changes which we 
experience or foresee in our relations with our’ fellowmen. 

Feelings may be divided into two classes, according to whether the 
dominating element in them is, on the one hand, expectation or belief, 
either confirmed or contradicted, or on the other hand, desire, either satis- 
fied or disappointed. The belief-feelings are, notably, pride and humil- 
ity, admiration and contempt, indignation and esteem, etc. The desire- 
feelings are, for example, anger and fear, love and hatred, etc. But both 
classes are social in their origin. We laugh only at things connected 
with humanity; we are shocked only at humanacts. We constantly 
bear within us a sort of invisible and infinitely delicate thermometer 
which warns us of the rise and fall of our social value, of the esteem in 
which others hold us. Our faith in ourselves is immediately and very 
strongly affected thereby; and everything which tends thus to raise or 
lower our belief in our own power, merits, riches, or rights, moves us 
characteristically. From the cradle, in our contact with mother or 
nurse, and later on in our games and little battles with our schoolmates, 
in our manifold disagreements or sympathies with our friends or with the 
public, we are always enlarging the keyboard of these higher sensations, 
which we call feelings. The contagious character of feelings is easily 
explained from what has just been said. They are capable of socializa- 
tion the more easily -because they are social in their origin. Color- 
blindness, or any other peculiarity of sight, smell, hearing or touch, is 
never found to be propagated by example in a country; but nothing is 
more common than to see pride, envy, hatred, enthusiasm, fear, thus 
communicated through contagion. There are cases of collective infat- 
uations, of violent gusts of stupid vanity or mad ambition, which, 
caused often by the action of a single man, seize upon a whole nation, 
and hurl it to ruin. 

Let us add that feelings are signs of our social relationships, just as 
sensations are signs of our physical relationships with natural agents. 
Sensations of heat or cold, of sweet or bitter, warn us of the objects 
which we must avoid or seek, just as feelings of admiration or contempt, 
of love or hatred, of esteem or indignation, of anger or fear, warn us of 
the social attitude which we must take toward other men. Through 
colors and sounds, we judge of the physical distance of objects from us, 
as through the degree of our sympathy or antipathy we judge of the 
social distance between ourselves and other men. This is what Professor 
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Giddings calls the consciousness of kind. Moreover, we naturally objec- 
tivize our feelings as we do our sensations. Just as we tend to believe 
that the color of objects is inherent in them, although it is only a subjective 
phenomenon, so we are inclined, and yet more irresistibly, to believe that 
the criminality of certain acts is inherent in them, although after all it 
consists simply in the general indignation which they arouse at a given 
moment and in a given environment. It is true, nevertheless, that there 
is an objective difference (other than color, but revealed through color) 
between a red and blue object; and likewise there is an objective differ- 
ence, other than that of arousing esteem or indignation, between a virtuous 
and a criminal act. 

Sensations are of use not only to give us information; they also 
encourage or restrain us. They are accompanied by an increase or 
diminution of physical force, which can be measured by the dynamometer, 
and they cause motor-reflex actions which adapt us to the conditions of 
our physical life. Just so, feelings are heightenings or depressions of 
force, and inspire us with words, gestures, acts, fitted to adapt us to the 
conditions of our social life. Feelings, in fact, are useless to the indi- 
vidual, apart from all relations with his fellowmen. Of what use would 
love or hatred, admiration or contempt, esteem or reprehension, be to 
Robinson Crusoe without his man Friday? But they are of evident social 
utility. They are useful, on the one hand, to the social group rather than 
to the individual living in it, on the other hand, to the individual living in 
society rather than to the social group. The former class comprises 
the feelings which are usually called “good”: modesty, love, respect, 
gratitude, admiration, indignation. The others are the “bad”: pride, 
contempt, the desire for vengeance, envy, etc. Which are the more con- 
tagious? That depends upon time and place. They are all contagious, 
but very unequally so. The same revolutionary crowds which, at one 
moment, mad with anger, set out to destroy a man,—a supposed monopo- 
list, for instance,—on mere suspicion, can be turned inside out like a 
glove by a pépular orator who works upon their feelings, and will carry 
the wretch in a triumphal procession, or dance with him around the very 
tree to which they were going to hang him. 


V. 


If this study could be anything more than a mere sketch designed to 
give some idea of my vast subject, it would now be in place to take up 
the following questions: first, why some feeling are or are not propagated 
in a given environment, at a given moment; second, how they are pro- 
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pagated, and by what methods; third, the transformations they undergo in 
the process. 

We can only touch lightly on these three aspects of the problem, by 
way of giving an example of our method. 

First, we must lay down the principle that any feeling whatever, 
expressed by any person whatever before another person, tends, if the 
mind of the second person is for the moment a blank, to communicate 
itself to him, and in fact does so communicate itself. The abundant and 
conclusive proof of this principle is furnished by experiments in hypno- 
tism, which, precisely, place the subject in the conditions of our hypothe- 
sis. Hypnosis makes the consciousness of its subject a blank, or very 
nearly so. And thus, what all hypnotists most unanimously bear witness 
to is the extraordinary compliance of the hypnotized subject, his passive 
imitativity. He believes all that is told him, he does all that is com- 
manded, he guesses, from the least gesture of his model, what the latter 
wishes or thinks, and reflects him in everything. By exception, however, 
he sometimes resists certain criminal orders; but that is because these 
orders, contradicting too deeply his most essential habits and tendencies, 
reawaken them. On this subject we are familiar with the passionate 
discussions which have arisen concerning the reality of suggested 
crimes. 

Moreover, just so far as the subject is emptied of his previous feelings, 
ideas, and desires, he is the passive reflex of the hypnotizer, reproducing 
without distinction his anger or his fear, his hatred or his love, his indig- 
nation or his admiration, etc. So the young child, whose mind is like- 
wise almost a blank, reproduces almost passively the impressions of his 
environment; and hypnotism is marvelously well-fitted to explain to us 
the inter-psychology of childhood. 

But, later in life, this is no longer so. For the feeling we express 
before an adult always meets in his personality a mass of deep-rooted 
feelings, ideas, memories, and tendencies, by which it is either arrested, or 
reénforced. These psychological conditions which reénforce or arrest 
the transmission of a feeling from one person to another are of two 
kinds: first, some are of extra-logical order, that is to say they are 
extrinsic reasons, which do not depend upon the nature of the feeling 
itself, but on the physical appearance, agreeable or disagreeable, of the 
person who expresses it, and on the more or less sympathetic expression 
he gives to it, by his gestures, voice, and facial expression; second, the 
others are of a logical order, intrinsic reasons, and depend upon the nature 
of the feeling itself, according to whether, looked on in its belief-aspect, 
it confirms or contradicts the convictions already established in the subject ; 
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or whether, looked on in its desire-aspect, it brings help or hindrance to the 
ends pursued by the subject, to his passions, to his ideal. 

Now, these two kinds of causes, the extrinsic and the intrinsic, both 
act together only in the direct relations of man with man, in assemblages 
and crowds; and then they sometimes act together and reénforce each 
other, and sometimes partially neutralize each other. A given feeling of 
hatred or envy expressed by a popular orator should logically propagate 
itself in his audience, to the advancement of his revolutionary ideas. 
But, on the other hand, this orator may be so ridiculous or so repugnant 
that there is nothing communicative in his eloquence. A given preacher 
may urge feelings of piety and adoration which should logically be com- 
municated from his heart to the hearts of the worshippers who hear him, 
but his voice may be so rough and his face so unpleasing that the 
audience is very little edified. 

But, when the action of one person upon another takes place at a 
distance, as is the case with the novelist, or with the journalist, the 
extrinsic causes disappear, or are reduced to their minimum, and leave 
the causes of a logical order to act alone or almost alone. So, in the 
same environment, the same feelings are very differently contagious, 
according to whether they are propagated in a crowd or in a public. 
And, since the era of the press, inaugurated in our century, has pro- 
digiously increased the importance of the public compared with the 
importance of the crowd, and therefore has increased the importance of 
the propagation of feelings in the public compared with that of their 
propagation in a crowd, we here lay a finger upon the prime importance 
of the réle of journalism in the formation of the social heart. We see, 
too, that this increasing action of the press has had for its result,— 
whether for good or ill,—to give more and more power to the logical 
influences (or the teleological, the utilitarian—which after all amounts to 
the same thing) over the extra-logical influences, in the propagation of 
feelings—we might add too, in the propagations of beliefs and desires, 
ideas and will. The press thus appears as one of the great agents of 
social logic, and nothing is better fitted to explain how irresistible and 
irrevocable is its expansion, its overflowing power,—as fructifying normal- 
ly as it is devastating at times. 


We must not forget the principle from which we started, namely, 
that every feeling communicates itself unless it meets in the mind of 
the one communicated with, the hearer or the reader, an antagonistic 
feeling, idea, or desire, which contradicts and arrests it. Now, it is first 
and above all in the family and in the school that these restraining, 
inhibitive feelings, ideas and desires can be inculcated. Hence, the prime 
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importance of questions of education and teaching. But, next to the 
family and the school, books and newspapers contribute most strongly 
towards shaping the character of the young. It is the press which must 
act as its own restraint; and, if it fails in this mission, the logical result 
of our principle is that the young are exposed defenseless to the most 
detestable,—and henceforth irresistible,—influences. 

To proceed methodically, we ought now to distinguish, in the con- 
tagious propagation of feelings, five cases: first, the direct and personal 
action of individual upon individual; second, that of an individual upon 
any crowd or assemblage; third, that of an assemblage upon an individ- 
ual; fourth, that of an individual upon a public, a scattered crowd; 
fifth, that of a public upon an individual. Here would be matter for as 
many distinct studies. The first case includes, first of all, conversation— 
that infinitesimal, but continually and universally acting, cause of all 
social developments and changes, not only linguistic,—that is a matter of 
course,—but also religious, political, economic, zxsthetic, and ethical 
developments ; a slow but sure coral-formation, we may call it, the import- 
ance of which has been so deeply misconceived. The founders of religious 
orders alone seem to have understood the transforming power of this 
elementary inter-mental action, and that is why, to assure the immutability 
of their institutions, they have imposed the rule of silence,—always ill 
observed, to be sure. I have tried elsewhere’ to sketch the history of 
conversation, to analyze its causes, its variations, its consequences, but I 
am very far from having made such a vast subject my own; I have at 
the most explored it. 

The second case has given rise to works upon crowds. There still 
remain in this subject enormous gaps to be filled: we are far from having 
studied sufficiently, and in detail, the crowds of different nationalities and 
of different epochs; according to their different classes, in waiting, mani- 
festing, and acting; or crowds pious, fanatic, hating, avenging, etc. The 
history of crowds remains to be written, and is even more important than 
the history of sects or of corporations; it would be interesting to learn, 
by comparing their historical evolution in different countries, whether it 
is always in one direction that they develop, whether they become less 
and less or more and more frequent and numerous, more and more or 
less and less easily persuaded and obedient to their leaders, more or less 
proud, passionate, or orderly. * * * The transformation of crowds into 
a public, the relationship of the public with crowds, and with sects, also 
call for original research. The subject offers great difficulties. On the 


(1) In ? Opinion et la Foule, 1901. 
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one hand, we habitually find that crowds, and not seldom regular assem- 
blies even, act in the mass with less intelligence than the individuals which 
compose them would do separately. This fact has long been noticed. 
Apropos of an absurd decision by the Sarbonne, in 1767, Voltaire wrote 
to Madame du Deffand: “I do not know how it is that assemblies say 
and do more amazingly foolish things than individuals; it is perhaps 
because an individual has everything to fear, while assemblies fear nothing. 
Every member casts the blame on his colleagues.” Voltaire observes the 
fact, and imagines he has explained it by his little psychology, somewhat 
inadequate and superficial, but that of his time. In this phenomenon 
there are depths which his great mind, in spite of all its luminous good 
sense, could not suspect. But, on the other hand, if individuals had 
always lived apart, each one by himself, we know that the highest would 
never have arisen, alone and of himself, to the level of even the lowest 
of the members of any social group. So the result of the social relation- 
ship is to elevate each one of its members, although the social group is 


often collectively lower, in intelligence if not in morality, than the average 


of its elements. And it might be demonstrated that there is nothing 
irreconcilable in these two propositions. 

The third case, the opposite of the second, has suggested some 
researches upon timidity. The attack of timidity, caused in some indi- 
viduals by the mere presence of a group of people, no one of whom, 
taken alone, would be intimidating, is a nervous crisis characterized by a 
feeling of anguish, a sensation of stifling, palpitation, and waves of heat 
and cold. Some rather good studies have been made of stage-fright in. 
artists. But the influence of race and heredity upon timidity has been 
observed only here and there, disconnectedly ; this study should be made 
more exact and systematic. 

The fourth and fifth cases, relating to the public, demand especial 
attention on account of the growing importance of this bringing together 
of the distant, and from greater and greater distances,—thanks to the 
periodical press. 

The method of classification just indicated has to do only with the 
inter-mental action of sensibilities upon sensibilities (feelings being the 
only portion of our experience directly communicable from personality.) 
But it is applicable as well, and should be applied, to the action of wills 
upon wills, of intelligences upon intelligences. Here comes in, particu- 
larly, all that I have worked out elsewhere? upon the laws which govern 
(1) See on this subject the book quoted above: /° Opinion et la Foule, which should 
have been called rather, /e Public et I’ Opinion. 

(2) See Les Lois de I’ Imitation. (Tr.) 
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the transmission of examples, idea-examples as well as action-examples ; 
upon the reasons, logical or extra-logical,—or rather reasons of extrinsic 
or intrinsic logic—which determine the choice of the individual among 
different kinds of examples simultaneously offered for his imitation; and 
finally on those happy meetings of ideas, those fructifying unions of 
examples which sometimes take place in the mind of an individual, and 
produce there a new invention, the centre of a new out-raying of 
imitations. 


Whether we are dealing with sensibilities, wills, or intelligences, it is 
always important that we should note to what external or inner conditions 
the suggestive action of one mind upon another or others, is subordinated. 
These conditions are of several kinds: physical, physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and social. 1f we examine attentively each one of these classes of 


influences, we soon are able to formulate from them certain general obser- 
vations which sociology, in its early stages, would make a great mistake 
to neglect. From century to century, for example, and from country to 
country, there is great variation in the maximum of geometric distance 
beyond which inter-mental action cannot extend; the difference between 
the almost invariable minimum and this maximum constantly increases 
with civilization, which extends, multiplies, and diversifies the means of 
spiritual communication,—postal service, telegraph, telephone,—at the 
same time that it allows an ever increasing density of population in a 
given territory. In two ways at once, therefore.—and these two ways 
are multiplied by each other,—social progress makes the opportunities of 
inter-mental action more frequent, and their need more imperious. And 
that is only one of the least interesting of physical conditions. It has to 
do with the extension of inter-mental action in space; and is comple- 
mented by its parallel extension in time, thanks to writing and printing, 
which make possible, after thousands of years, the fecundation of the 
brain of the living by the mind of the dead. 

Among the physiological conditions, the influence of race has been 
exaggerated. That of age perhaps better deserves to arrest the attention 
of the sociologist. For it is to be noted that the average normal indi- 
vidual, in the course of his evolution from childhood to maturity and then 
to old age, describes a double curve, doubly inverse, from the point of 
view of his suggestibility, that is, his power to serve as a model, and his 
facility in imitating examples. His suggestibility, which at birth is 
nil, constantly increases to about the same age; then after having con- 
tinued the same, near to the threshold of old age, the former begins 
to increase until it becomes unlimited, while the latter infinite, con- 
stantly decreases up to the adult age, while his suggestivity decreases 
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again, and falls back little by little to zero. This is a law which, 
to be sure, is as simple as possible, but also as universal as possible; and 
one that is worth formulating, because, if it did not exist, no education 
would be possible, and, therefore, no social conservation, no social 
order or progress. 

Can we also formulate the psychological conditions which give more 
power of suggestion to an individual than to his fellowmen, and predes- 
tines him to fascinate and magnetize them? It may be said, vaguely, 
that great pride, an iron will, absolute faith in one’s self, the imagination 
of a visionary, intense passion,—all subordinated to a fixed idea, or a fixed 
purpose,—make the magnetizer of crowds. But we must be more exact. 
In his excellent work on “ The American Commonwealth,” James Bryce 
devotes long and interesting chapters to the ‘ Bosses,” those all-powerful 
leaders of the electorate who impose themselves through some power 
called “ magnetism.” In France, too, this type has been often repeated. 
But its psychology is still to be drawn. This cannot be done easily ; we 
must include on the one hand, a great number of the vulgar specimens of 
the type, and on the other hand, we must study particularly some of its 
exceptional examples, such as Cesar, Napoleon, and Bismarck. 

As for the social conditions which favor or retard the action,—either 
uni-laterial or reciprocal,—of minds in contact, in order to review them 
all we should have to write a complete treatise on sociology. I will 
simply call attention to the fact that, first among all the conditions which 
are favorable to this action and to its being reciprocal, we must place the 
fact of speaking the same language; next, the possession of a common 
religion and similar education. This means simply that the more inter- 
mental action has already been exercised among the ancestors of the two 
persons in question, filling them with like ideas, modes of action, and 
feelings, the easier will it be for them, when they come to meet, to com- 
municate to each other that part of their inner life which isnew. Thus 
everything favors the assimilation of individuals already belonging to the 
same group, and therefore tends, in spite of the manifold relations of 
group with group, in spite of international intercourse and courtesies, to 
differentiate the groups from each other. Luckily, the group-circle is 
constantly enlarging with the domain of the surviving languages, religions, 
philosophies, sciences, and methods of education. What is surprising is 
that within each group minds and characters have not been brought to an 
absolute dead level. How can we explain this phenomenon, except by 
the inexhaustible riches of individual originality, which wells up from the 
depths of organic life and which is in such absolute contradiction with 
the prejudice of the “fundamentally homogeneous,” so dear to Spencer ? 
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Identity of religion, education, and also party, therefore, usually 
makes two men more suggestive and suggestible toward each other than 
they would otherwise be. It is not the same with identity of class. So 
long as there shall exist a social hierarchy, recognized instinctively even 
by those who deny it most strongly, the fact of belonging to a class con- 
sidered higher will give authority to the words of a speaker or an orator. 
The very hatred that follows such a class, by bearing witness to the envy 
it inspires, and therefore to the superiority that men recognize in it in 
spite of themselves, tends to prolong its prestige. Other things being 
equal, the individual who belongs to a victorious or more civilized class, 
one who is richer in herds, or lands, or investments, according to the 
epoch, one who is more powerful politically, in short the most illustrious, 
however that which makes him illustrious may vary with time and place, 
enjoys the advantage of a greater suggestive power. And so his examples 
are more easily followed, and are propagated more rapidly and to a greater 
distance, whether for good or ill. The fact of being illustrious gives to 
a man a character as important, socially, as the fact of being conscious is 
important psychologically, for cerebral action. Consciousness is not a 
mere epiphenomenon; it is the characteristic phenomenon, efficacious 
above all others; so with glory. In reality, when a man acts strongly 
upon our thought, it is in collaboration with many other minds through 
which we see him, and whose cumulative opinion impresses ours com- 
mandingly. We think vaguely,—and all the more strongly the less 
personally we know him,—of the respect in which he is held, of the 
fear, hatred, or admiration which he inspires. On his reputation, limited 
to a small group or spread throughout a more important one which makes 
a considerable part of the nation, depends his influence upon our ideas 
and our decisions. Only, when his notoriety is limited to a narrow circle 
of people whom we know individually, we easily escape this cause of 
subjection. But when the one in question is a public man, and very 
famous, it is in the mass and confusedly that the indefinite group of his 
admirers impresses us, and this action then takes on an impersonal 
appearance, an air of solid objective reality which takes possession of us 
with irresistible force. Let me add that there is a glory of things as well 
as of persons. The Parthenon is glorious, the oak of Dodona was so, 
the Iliad and the Divine Comedy are glorious, the victory of Austerlitz is 
glorious, and Newton’s law of gravitation is no less so. So that we can 
not look at, read, or listen to these things aureoled with glory without 
being under the suggestive influence of the judgments that we know have 
been passed upon them by a mass of other men, dead or living. That is 
a direct and close inter-spiritual action, concentrated upon the material 
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objects in which it is preserved; very few minds succeed in freeing them- 
selves from the superstition of judgments thus consecrated, and, when 
they do succeed, it is only by outbursts of paradox,—a kind of common- 
places turned inside out; and it is due most often to the power of new 
prejudices that contradict the old. 

Among other illustrious things, we should set apart, for its social 
importance, the celebrity of places. It may be said that one of the most 
characteristic features of the nineteenth century was, on the one hand, 
the lowering of class prestige by the diminution of inequalities among 
individuals, and, on the other hand, the extraordinary reénforcement of 
the prestige of places by the prodigious impulse given to the growth of 
great cities, of ancient or modern fame, and their power of example- 
radiation among provincial and rural populations. 

If space did not fail me, I ought before concluding to say a few 
words of the instruments for exact measurement that inter-psychology, 
like intra-psychology, should use. In the first place, it may borrow from 
the latter some of its own, as it does when, for example, it notes the 
physiological effects of an attack of timidity; as it might do, also, by 
measuring the physical stimulation produced by a person who is stimulat- 
ing instead of being intimidating. But, beside these, inter-psychology 
has an instrument of its own, one which must be used with great care, it 
is true, namely, statistics—a kind of social psycho-physics. I can only 
indicate its place here. 

This is but a brief sketch, though so long an article, of what inter- 
psychology should be, considered as a whole, and taken up with a clear 
understanding of the subject by a group of co-workers. I think I may 
safely say that, if it were cultivated according to this program, it would 
greatly aid in the development of all the social sciences, starting from 


linguistics and comparative religion, and arriving at esthetics by way of 
political economy. 
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HE term natural religion admits of a somewhat varied usage. 

Any treatment of the problems of religion which confines 

itself to an appeal to the unaided “light of nature,”—any 

effort to show that, apart from revelation, we can attain to truth possess- 
ing a religious value, comes within the range of the meaning of the term. 
In scholastic philosophy there was a definite and technical distinction 
made between so much of religious doctrine as the unaided human reason 
can demonstrate, and that portion of religion which only revelation can 
make known to us. The distinction has ever since been insisted upon 
by all the more thoughtful believers in revelation. On the other hand, 
all those religious inquirers who, for any reason, feel doubtful concerning 
either the existence, or the scope, of a revealed religion, find in the study 
of natural religion an undertaking that has for them an especially strong 
interest. Yet this strong interest is in some degree shared also by the 
believers in revelation themselves; for while they often are disposed to 
set decided limits to the claims of the unaided human reason, it always 
remains a matter both of apologetic and of scientific interest for them to 


make clear how much the unaided human reason can know concerning 
God, and concerning man’s duty and destiny. The believer uses his 


natural religion both to explain the truth to the doubters, and to confirm 
his own faith. 


Hence the field of natural religion, interesting, as it does, all thought- 
ful people for whom religion has any value whatever, has remained, ever 
since the scholastic period of philosophy, a relatively neutral territory, 
where believer and unbeliever could take counsel together without unkind- 
liness, and where the conflicts of the sects could be for the time forgotten, 
while the highest interests of our common humanity were all the more 
clearly remembered. 


i 


I have been called upon to define, in the present discussion, my own 
view of the present state of inquiry concerning the principles of natural 
religion. In undertaking this task, I find myself especially embarrassed 
by the fact that within the past few years I have been repeatedly required 
to go over this very ground of the problems of natural religion, and to 
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state publicly my own opinions about them in great detail, from various 
points of view, and in several different forms. To repeat once again 
such an undertaking is to run the risk of having only my own hackneyed 
formulas to present. And nothing can be more unfair to the depth and 
to the beauty of the central problems of life than is such a repetition, 
on the part of any one, of his own former expressions. For both in 
philosophy and in religion the letter killeth, while the life giving and 
immortal spirit, whether it be called the spirit of wisdom or of goodness, 
needs constantly fresh embodiments, and declines to be imprisoned in any 
single form of words. ‘Yet since the present task is assigned to me, I 
can only try to outline, in as direct and unhackneyed a fashion as is 
possible to me, what I take to be the central problems of natural religion, 
and also what I regard as the present position and prospects of this sort 
of inquiry. I ask, however, in advance, indulgence for my doubtless too 
frequent repetitions of formulas that, as teacher or as writer, I have used 
before. I confess freely, and insist, that such tedious restatements are 
not signs of any dull monotony in the genuine nature of this topic,—a 
topic which is as ancient, but also always as full of novelty, as life itself. 
No, my dull repetitions are but the result of the poverty of my own 
routine of thinking. Yet even because of this poverty, I shall all the 
more try, as I state my case, to go afresh to life itself, that the wealth 
and vitality of the religious interests of the human mind may supply, if 
fortune permits, something of what my own reflection lacks,—namely, 
freshness and individuality. 


II. 


First, then, for a statement of the problem of natural religion. It is 
one of the problems furnished to us by the relations between our ideals 
and the facts of the real world. Upon a certain apparent opposition 
between these two sorts of objects, ideals and facts, all religious problems 
depend. Let us try first to define these two sorts of objects themselves. 

The conception of a world of facts is one of the most essential of 
the possessions of sane minds. Without such a conception, no conscious 
truthfulness of speech, no fidelity to definite plans of action, no clear 
understanding with our fellows, no reasonableness of life, is possible. 
The problem as to what we mean by this fact-world is the central prob- 
lem of the branch of philosophy known as metaphysics. The contents 
of this world of facts form the topic which the numerous special sciences 
divide amongst themselves, and treat from various points of view, while 
vast ranges of facts remain still, in the present imperfect state of human 
knowledge, outside of the range of any special science, and are known 
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to us only in the forms in which our common sense at present chances 
to be able to deal with them. If we ask, quite apart from any more 
detailed study of metaphysical problems, what character seems most 
universally assignable to all facts, one answer seems to be that a fact is 
something which of itself determines whether a given statement that 
you, as observer or inquirer, make about it, is or is not true. Moreover, 
this character of any fact, this power of the fact to determine the truth 
or the falsity of statements made about it, is something that applies not 
only to some of the statements that you may make about it, but to a// 
possible statements that anybody may make about it, so far as these state- 
ments have a precise meaning, and refer to one single fact. Thus, to 
illustrate, Mount Washington is one of the objects belonging to the fact- 
world. As such it determines, of its own nature, whether some state- 
ment made about it, say an assertion as to its height, is true or is false. 
It either is or is not over six thousand feet in height, and any statement 
that it is over six thousand feet in height is thus predetermined to truth 
or falsity, in case the statement is made with sufficient definiteness 
regarding the period of time in question, and is otherwise a statement 
possessed of a precise meaning. Moreover, the fact which this mountain 
embodies is equally decisive as to the truth or falsity of any other state- 
ment that, with a definite meaning, may be made about it, by anybody. 

Even the most fleeting facts of the universe are viewed by us as 
possessing, during the instant of their existence, just as much definiteness 
as belongs to the most lasting of realities. Transiency, in the world of 
facts, does not, therefore, imply indecisiveness. A fact, in order to 
possess definiteness, need not be a lasting fact. The new star recently 
observed in Perseus increased thousands of times in brightness within 
two days, and then slowly faded away; but its brightness at any one 
instant during its brief period of flaring, was always some definite degree 
of brightness; and whatever one may assert as to that star,—as to its 
distance, its size, its temperature, its spectrum, or as to the physical 
causes of its wonderful outburst, such an assertion, made for any one 
phase of its existence, is predetermined to be true or false by the very 
nature of the facts to which the assertion refers, however fleeting the 
phase in question, in the life history of this star, may have been, and 
however enormous the changes which in a brief period may have entirely 
displaced and made no longer real the events or physical states to which 
the given assertion relates. 

That facts give warrant to true assertions made about them, and 
determine the falsity of erroneous assertions,—this we often express by 
calling facts objective, in contrast to “mere ideas,” or to mere opinions 
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or judgments formed or asserted about the facts. The ideas, opinions, 
or judgments, are then called, by contrast, subjective. The principle 
that facts are decisive not only as to some, but as to a// judgments which 
may be made about them, so that every possible and perfectly definite 
assertion which may be made about any single fact is either simply true 
or simply not true,—this principle we often express by attributing to facts, 
what we call, in technical language, their individuality. Individuality as 
possessed by each and every fact, is opposed to that generality or abstract- 
ness which our so-called “mere ideas” often possess. Such generality 
or abstractness we do not attribute to the single facts themselves. The 
general characters common to many facts do, indeed, permit and require 
you to define as true or as false certain of the judgments which you make 
about an object possessing any such general characters. But so long as 
you judge merely about the general characters of things, you are left 
without the means of determining the truth or falsity of at least some of 
the judgments that may be made about the objects in question. Thus, 
if I ask whether mountains, conceived in general, are or are not over six 
thousand feet high, no simple answer to the question is predetermined, 
just because the query is not about single facts, but only about general 
characters. For the general term “ mountain” names primarily an idea 
of mine, and no one fact. Some individual mountains are, while some 
are not, over six thousand feet high. So that no one simple answer 
to this question, no direct yes or no, is determined by my general idea of 
a mountain. An individual fact, however, is one whose nature decides, 
in advance, every question, without exception, that can be asked about it 
with a precise meaning. ‘The individual mountain, at any one stage of its 
geological history, is or is not over six thousand feet high. 

So much, then, as to the most universal characters which we are 
accustomed to attribute to the world of facts. But now as to the other 
member of the pair of apparently opposed terms which we mentioned a 
moment ago, in beginning our definition of the problem of religion. 
We spoke of the contrast between facts and ideals. What is an ideal? 

An ideal may take the form of a plan for our own conduct, of an 
aspiration or hope regarding our character or fortune, or of a hypothetical 
account of a state of things that we have not yet observed or confirmed. 
An ideal does not necessarily come to our minds in a very determinate 
form. It often appears as a very abstract and general idea. Yet it may, 
upon some occasions, seem to us to be embodied in facts, as when we 
call a beautiful day, or person, or deed, an ideal object of its own type. 


But in any case, an ideal, as it first comes to our consciousness, usually 
seems to differ from a fact in that it appears powerless to determine of 
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its own self whether certain judgments that we wish to make about its 
relation to the world of fact are true or false, while, on the other hand, 
our ideal is so much our own that we ourselves seem to determine what 
does and what does not belong to it or agree with it. Thus facts are 
determinate, and so bind our assertions to determinate truth or falsity. 
But our ideals may appear to us in an indeterminate form, and in any 
case we ourselves seem to give them whatever determinateness they come 
to possess. Facts we just called objective. An ideal comes to us as 
something of our own, as something subjective. Since we ourselves, in 
the very act of possessing our ideals, seem to determine by our own 
nature and attitude what does and what does not belong to them, or agree 
with them, they consequently seem to change as we change, to grow as 
we grow, and to express, primarily, our own will and our own personal 
meaning. On the other hand, they suggest to us assertions, such as the 
hopeful assertions, ‘‘ My ideal will prevail,” ‘I shall succeed,’ ‘* The 
facts will be found to bear out and embody my ideal.” And nevertheless, 
as the ideals come to our consciousness, they do not appear, of them- 
selves, to predetermine in the least whether these assertions are or are not 
true. It is the fact-world, as we are accustomed to say, which decides 
about this aspect of the matter. You may form what ideals you will. 
The question always is whether or no the facts permit your ideal to be 
realized. 

In general, the nature of an ideal is definable in terms of one of the 
most familiar and fundamental of our conceptions, namely, in terms of 
the conception of the Ought. An ideal is an idea that, from our point 
of view as believers in this ideal, ought to be a fact. If it is a distinctly 
practical ideal, this ought takes the ethical form. My moral ideal is an 
idea that I myself ought to embody in the form of fact, by means of my 
own deeds. For if our human ideals seem, as such, incapable of pre- 
determining whether or no the facts shall embody them, the power of our 
will to determine certain outer facts is supposed to be, in individu.. cases, 
itself one of the facts of life. And an ideal that I accept, as mine, and 
am able to embody, or to turn into a fact, by a deed of my own, is, for 
me, a matter of duty, that is, of the moral ought. There remains, 
however, the vast range covered by those ideals of ours which our human 
will seems powerless to embody. They ought, in our opinion, to be 
real. As subjective ideals, they seem to us, in the form in which they 
come to our human consciousness, to be incapable of determining, by 
themselves, whether the facts do or do not embody them. We also, as 
weak human creatures, are powerless to realize them by our personal 
deeds. Yet they seem to us, in at least some cases, infinitely significant. 
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To confine ourselves here merely to these, the most significant ideals, we 
may say at once that they are, in the civilized man’s mind, the topics of 
religious faith and doctrine. The ultimate triumph of the right, the 
attainment of the good as the final goal of ill, the immortal destiny of 
man, the accordance of the world’s whole plan with the demands of 
reason,—these, in our civilized consciousness, are supreme and funda- 
mental ideals. They ought, in our opinion, to be real. They are ideals 
about the world as a whole. As we men conceive them, we are unable, 
by our own individual power, to make them real. The facts which we 
seem so far to observe in the known world, do not yet manifestly and 
adequately embody them. And as subjective ideals, they do not appear 
to us to be capable, of themselves, of deciding between the truth and the 
falsity of the assertions which we make in hypothetically attributing to 
them a sovereignty over all facts. Hence, as they stand in our minds, 
they have not yet the place in the world of facts which they themselves 
seek or demand. Accordingly, our religious consciousness looks else- 
where than in ourselves, or in them, or in the regions of the fact-world 
which are so far apparently accessible to our observation, for the Being 
who, as we conceive, is able and willing to give them the determinate 
expression in the realm of facts which we think that they ought to 
possess. The problem of our religious consciousness is the problem 
whether we have any right to regard such a Being as himself a fact, or 
the whole world of facts, seen and unseen by us, as the expression of his 
will, or as destined in the end, or on the whole, to manifest this will. 

Such, then, is in substance, the mere statement of our religious 
problem. Commonplace as this elementary analysis of the concept of 
fact and of ideal may seem, we shall soon find that upon precisely such 
elementary commonplaces, easily neglected by reflection because they are 
so familiar in experience, a sound method of thinking concerning ultimate 
problems depends. 


III. 


The problem of natural religion having been thus defined, we turn 
to the question, What does the light of nature indicate to us regarding 
the solution of the problem? And here at once we are met by a method 
of endeavoring to answer this question which in former ages was of great 
historical importance for the course of discussion concerning natural 
religion. This method consists in trying to follow the light of nature by 
examining the implications of what science and common knowledge 
reveal to us concerning the physical world, concerning its laws, its 
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development, its general constitution,—in a word, its reasonableness. 
The term physical world is a collective name for a vast mass of facts which 
we seem to have come in some measure to know. If we ask, then, as to the 
contents of the fact-world, our knowledge of external nature seems at first 
to give us our only accessible and definite reply. And this knowledge, 
resulting from the accumulated experience of many generations of men, 
has of late vastly increased, and constitutes today a comparatively well 
organized whole, with regard to which very large generalizations are 
already both possible and inevitable. It seems wise, then, to ask whether 
this, our knowledge of physical nature, when viewed in the most com- 
prehensive way, gives us convincing evidence that the facts of the universe, 
despite their complexity and obscurity, are, on the whole, the embodiment 
of ideals which we can recognize and accept. In other words, does 
nature, as known to us, present to our view a sufficient agreement with 
ideal purposes to prove that some Being exists whose will is expressed in 
the facts and laws of nature? As we have already said, it is, indeed, 
true that the facts of the universe, as now known to us men, do not 
embody our highest ideals in a fashion that appears to us at once adequate 
and manifest. But, since we are also aware that at present we are 
acquainted only with a fragment of reality, the question is whether the 
fragment revealed to us through our acquaintance with outer nature is a 
recognizable embodiment of ideals to an extent sufficient to give us*sound 
reason for believing that, if we could know the whole, we should see that 
it is in agreement with our highest ideals. Such an effort to trace, amidst 
all the obscurities of the fact-world, the signs of a divine plan,—to deci- 
pher the obscure inscription of which our experience shows us, as it 
were, fragments, to read in nature the manifestation of the purposes of 
God,—has, for many thinkers, of the foretime, constituted the mainstay 
of natural religion. The question regarding the value of this effort 
possesses a peculiar interest at the present time, in view of the importance 
which our knowledge of nature has justly acquired in modern life. But 
this interest has been made especially, and tragically central, in recent 
discussion, in view of the fact that, during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the results of the study of nature have seemed, to many 
of the guides of popular opinion, to constitute not, as so often in former 
ages, a significant auxiliary to natural religion, but rather the principal 
barriers in the way of an ideal interpretation of the universe,—the 
principal obstacle to a religious assurance. The significance of this 
change of view, the reason for this turning of one of the principal 


weapons of the older forms of natural religion against every religious 
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interest, can best be indicated here by means of a word regarding the 
general history of discussion during the nineteenth century. 


In earlier centuries the doctrine of natural religion made frequent and 


positive use of the orderliness of nature, and of the adaptation of natural 
facts to man’s needs, both as proof that the order of the physical world 
must be due to the designs of an all powerful creator, and as evidence 
that these designs must include a benevolent intent to fulfill the highest 
ideals which man is able to form regarding his own life and its meaning. 
But by the close of the eighteenth century, these older forms of natural 
theology were brought into considerable discredit amongst more critical 
thinkers. The scepticism of Hume had shown how little rational neces- 
sity belonged to certain of the principles which the natural theologians had 
all along been assuming. The profound alteration which the thought of 
Kant demanded regarding the foundations of all human knowledge 
appeared, for the time, to make utterly vain every effort to prove the 
existence of a creator by the signs of his purposes which one seemed to 
find manifest in nature. For, from Kant’s point of view, what we call 
nature is simply the realm of man’s outer experience of phenomena, of 
the appearances of the sense organized in accordance with the principles 
of our understanding. We can know nothing, theoretically speaking, about 
any ultimate facts whatever. We can reach, and should properly seek, no 
ultimate explanations of phenomena. We know, in case of nature, only 
the occurrences and the relations of such phenomena, such facts of 
experience, themselves. The order of this world of human experience, 
in so far as it is manifested in the laws of nature, is due to the conditions 
under which phenomena come to enter into the field of our knowledge. 
For our own understanding predetermines what forms must belong to the 
phenomena, in case we are to understand them. Meanwhile the ideally 
interesting character of nature, its beauty, where that is present, its 
teleology, where that appears, are objects which our judgment recognizes 
as present in experience, but which our limited powers forbid us to refer 
to any one theoretically intelligible and ultimate cause as their source. 
Natural theology can, therefore, never rest upon our knowledge of nature. 
Its source must be found elsewhere; and Kant actually looked for the 
true basis of natural religion not in any theoretical procedure of thought, 
but in the demands or postulates made by our moral consciousness. In 
general, Kant’s result was that since phenomena alone are accessible to 
us, while things in themselves are unknowable, the older bases for natural 
religion must be abandoned. 

During the transition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, 
there sprang up, upon the basis prepared by Kant, the idealistic move- 
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ment in philosophy. Accepting Kant’s central thesis that our knowledge 
is necessarily confined to the realm of organized experience, and that 
facts outside of all experience can never be known, this idealistic move- 
ment, nevertheless, attempted to show that the principles manifested even 
in our very experience itself, have a certain divine and absolute signifi- 
cance, and so do enable us to know something of the nature of an 
Absolute Being, whose life is manifested even in our own personal self- 
hood, and whose characters are precisely such as the deepest religious 
consciousness has sought to define in speaking of God. With this ideal- 
istic movement we have not, at this stage of our discussion, especially to 
do. It suffices at the moment to say that, after a period of great activity, 
this movement, just because it had too much neglected to take account of 
the work of the special sciences of nature, fell into a certain discredit 
with the philosophical public. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
a renewed and most fruitful activity was manifested in the study of outer 
nature. New generalizations of vast scope and importance, derived from 
a study of physical phenomena, began to become more and more central 
in the field of human attention. The physical world came anew to 
appear as the one accessible revelation to man regarding the knowable 
nature of things. The nineteenth century became, more and more as it 
advanced, the century of science. 


But this new study of the special sciences of nature was still very 


generally pursued in the spirit which Kant’s rigid criticism of the limita- 
tions of our knowledge had first made conscious and definite. The 
further natural knowledge advanced, the less were most of the leaders of 
opinion disposed to use it for the sake of proving the existence or of 
defining the plans of any Being beyond or behind nature. The know- 
able, they now said, was the fact-world as manifested in human experience. 
The more critical students of the theory of knowledge, therefore, often 
insisted, quite in Kant’s spirit, that all our insight into nature was con- 
cerned solely with the phenomena, with appearances, never with ultimate 
truths, and that we could learn from science only the ways in which 
human experience is capable of being organized, in such wise that the 
facts of our experience can be predicted in advance of their occurrence. 
Like Kant, such critical students of the principles of science thus rejected 
every effort to give ultimate explanations, and therefore declined to see 
any foundation for natural religion in the results of scientific inquiry. 
But meanwhile there were, amongst the students of nature, those who 
were less cautious, and who did indeed attempt, in some measure, to use 
the results of science for the purpose of getting a notion of the ultimate 
nature of things. Yet such investigators, also, were for the most part 
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quite indisposed to return to the principles of the older forms of natural 
religion. For the one great lesson which such students were disposed to 
read as the result of the natural sciences was that physical nature, being 
subject to unchangeable law, is very strongly contrasted with the whole 
realm of our ideals. For our ideals, in demanding, as they do, scope for 
individual initiative, and endless progress towards absolute goals, and the 
possibility of the occurrence of novel and significant deeds, define pre- 
cisely what nature, that is, the fact-world, declines (as such thinkers 
maintain) to present to us. For, as such students were disposed to 
insist, in nature, as conceived under the form of rigid law, nothing essen- 
tially novel ever happens. The natural world consists of matter whose 
mass is invariable. All the changes of this matter are to be conceived 
as mere alterations of its ultimate parts. These changes themselves all 
occur so as to involve a perfect conservation of energy. All that happens 
is essentially predictable. Hence all appearance of significant novelty is 
an illusion. Progress is at best no universal fact, but is only a more or 
less temporary appearance. Individuals are but instances of the neces- 
sary laws themselves, and have no true initiative. Free will is impossible, 
and our deeds are only particular instances amongst the phenomena of 
nature, and are, like other phenomena, wholly subject to law. Thus 
over against our fluent and living ideals, stands a realm of fact whose 
characters are essentially changeless and lifeless. 

Thus both the more critical and the more dogmatic students of the 
general results of our modern knowledge of nature have shown a dispo- 
sition, in recent times, to decline to base any doctrine of natural religion 
upon these results. The more critical students have declared that we 
can never transcend the limitations of our experience of nature, or 
learn anything about what lies beyond or behind this experience. The 
more dogmatic thinkers have indeed regarded our natural knowledge as 
throwing some true light upon the actual constitution of the world of 
facts, but have all the more been led to make a very sharp contrast 
between this constitution and that which our ideals define, so that, in 
sum, our modern knowledge of nature has been viewed as a barrier in 
the way of natural religion, rather than as any auxiliary in our search for 
a positive knowledge that the world of fact possesses an ideal character. 
Such, then, has been the situation of a great deal of recent thinking 
regarding the relations of the sciences to natural theology. 


IV. 


And now, what shall we say regarding the merits of this controversy ? 
Is our modern knowledge of nature an auxiliary, or is it rather in its 
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whole tendency, a logical obstacle to natural theology? In answer I can 
here only briefly mention a few leading considerations that bear upon this 
side of our topic. First, then, I regard the whole investigation of the 
bases of our knowledge of nature, which Kant initiated, as of the most 
lasting importance, not only for the problems of the logic of science, but 
also for the true interests of natural religion. For I hold that the out- 
come of Kant’s investigation of the bases of our knowledge, while 
making us justly sceptical regarding all the efforts of the pre-Kantian 
theologians to read in physical nature the convincing marks of God’s 
handiwork, does, nevertheless, prepare the way for an interpretation of the 
true relation between facts and ideals,—for an interpretation, I say, 
which goes far beyond anything that those older forms of natural theology 
were ever able to reach. Kant and his critical followers are right in 
saying that no knowledge of physical nature which is accessible to us 
men under our present conditions is, when taken by itself, capable of 
giving us trustworthy proof either as to the existence or as to the purpose 
of any Being whom we can justly regard as the author of the physical 
world. The older forms of natural theology were logically unsound. 
They were founded upon a failure to appreciate the true place which our 
knowledge of the physical world occupies in the whole scheme of our 
life and of our rational insight. Kant justly set them aside. But, on 
the other hand, this negative result of Kant’s critical philosophy can be 
reached only by means of certain general considerations concerning the 
very definition of facts and of ideals, of knowledge and of being. And 
these considerations, once rightly understood, lead us to positive results 
which Kant himself only dimly foresaw. I shall speak further of these 
results. They are of critical importance for the proving and for the 
proper use and improvement of the genuine principles of natural religion. 

But secondly, even without going into these deeper aspects of the 
problem regarding the limits of knowledge, it is not hard to show that if 
our present knowledge of the physical world does not give us any positive 
proof of the existence and of the plans of God, those have been over- 
hasty who have undertaken to show that our acquaintance with external 
nature is such as to furnish any definite presumption against the supremacy 
of ideals in the constitution of the universe. It is not merely true that 
our empirical acquaintance with the physical world is still too narrow and 
fragmentary to give us any power to prove a negative regarding the 
presence of ideals in or behind the world of facts. One can go further, 
and can say that the evidence which is often supposed most to tell against 
the claims of natural religion is in large part the result of a perfectly 
recognizable human illusion, of a false emphasis which certain of our 
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interests strongly tend to make us give to one side only of our really 
very complex and diverse experience of that form of reality which we 
call the physical world. 

For the negative evidence in question is supposed to rest upon the 
discovery that this physical world is a realm where unchanging law is 
actually universal, where the mass of matter and the quantity of energy 
are alike invariable, where, since all occurs according to rigid laws, every- 
thing, from the point of view of omniscience, would be predictable, 
where freedom and essential novelty, and all individual initiative, are 
consequently alike impossible. It is supposed that such a world, once 
shown to be the true world of facts, stands in such hopeless contrast with 
what our fluent and living ideals demand, that hereby a strong pre- 
sumption is created against any view which tries to conceive the universe 
as a manifestation of ideals. 


But whoever accepts this position with regard to the whole matter 
forgets by what sort of evidence this supposed result regarding the physical 
world has been reached. Man, ever since the stone age, and before, has 
been engaged in a ceaseless struggle with the mysteries and with the 
actually endless varieties of what we now call outer nature. He has been 
able to survive only because he has learned to organize his own conduct, 
and to codperate with his fellows. But both this organization of his 


conduct, and this social codperation with his fellows, have in their turn 
depended upon man’s power to select, amidst the maze of his experience, 
(1) those phenomena in which he could successfully detect some definite 
and controllable routine, and (2) those which he could successfully 
describe to his fellows, and about which he could thus learn to agree with 
his fellows, so as consciously to observe, to define, and to use these 
experiences in common with the other men. Now it is precisely so 
much of human experience as chances to possess this sort of definite and 
controllable routine, which we have learned to regard as furnishing to us 
the signs that tell us about what we usually call the physical world. For 
by the physical world we very generally mean precisely so much of the 
whole world of our experience as we men can learn, with socially effective 
results, to control, to describe, to predict, and to conceive in common. 
But the very idea of outer nature, thus in question, is the outcome of a 
long struggle to select those facts of human experience which permit 
us to describe them and, in our social codperation, to control them 
together. So much of our experience as we can so far neither describe 
nor control nor predict we therefore often regard as at best a faulty and 
relatively illusory indication of physical facts; and we do this simply 
because our whole long struggle to attain the mastery over our life has 
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trained us to search for the uniformities of experience, and to regard them 
as indicating the existence and the true essence of natural facts, while we 
have come to define either as personal and subjective, or as narrow and 
misleading, so much of our experience as does not bring us to a knowl- 
edge of exactly definable natural laws and facts. These are the grounds 
that have led us to emphasize the uniformity and mechanical characters 
of the physical world as its most essential ones. 

Now that such a search for law, for describable uniformities of 
natural fact, and for an order in our experience should, after so many 
centuries of more or less conscious struggle, have proved at length so 
wonderfully successful, as it has proved in the course of the history of 
recent science,—this fact surely does not tend to disprove the tendency of 
great ideals to triumph at last over the confusing oppositions that long 
may stand in their way. For this our modern conception of nature is 
itself the partial but very significant realization of a great practical ideal, 
namely, of the ideal of man’s control over the guidance of his individual and 
social life. So far, then, the success of our science in being able to select 
out of the seeming chaos of our raw experience systems of facts so 
coherent, uniform, describable, and common to all men, that they serve 
the purpose of enabling us to organize our lives, and our whole social 
order, this success of our science, I say, would seem to tend to illustrate 
how, after all, rational and ideal interests may be destined, in the long 
run, to win in this universe. 

But, nevertheless, it is this very picture of the success of our scientific 
ideals which has for many of us that reverse and disheartening aspect 
upon which I have just dwelt. For the success of the ideal of describing 
and controlling certain regions of human experience has gone hand in 
hand with the inevitable tendency to regard just these regions of experi- 
ence as furnishing the best evidence of what the real nature of the 
physical world and of the whole universe may be. We forget that we 
have all along been making in our sciences a deliberate selection of 
portions only of human experience. Hence we easily fall into an 
illusion,—the result of a false emphasis. In truth, a Shakespeare or a 
Plato regarded as a man amongst men, is at least just as much a part of the 
real world of natural fact as is a permanent mass of matter, or as is the 
total energy of a physical system of bodies. But since we can neither 
describe nor explain nor predict Plato and Shakespeare, we are obliged to 
be content with enjoying their ideal meaning, with estimating them as 
guides or as masters, and with saying very little about their describable 
place in the natural order. We merely presume that somehow they too 


must conform to natural law, we know not how. The typical natural 
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facts we thus come to regard as the most rigid and describable ones; but 
we tend to do this merely because our principal interest, in our struggle 
with outer nature, has been an interest in getting a socially organized 
control over it. But if we look closer, we see that this very tendency to 
make so vast a contrast between the rigid and permanent natural facts 
and laws upon the one hand, and our own ideals upon the other, is due 
to the very conditions which have caused the conceptions of both these 
classes of objects to develop together in our minds. It is just for the 
sake of our own ideals that we have tended to conceive external nature 
in so unideal a fashion. In brief, human civilization depends upon two 
things. It depends, namely, (1) upon making what we call the physical 
world appear to us more and more as a sort of storehouse and system of 
controllable instruments, of tools, of mechanisms, and of phenomena that 
we regard as behaving with mechanical uniformity, so as to be either 
practically or conceptially controllable. But such phenomena, viewed as 
realities, come to seem to us the very opposite of ideals. On the other 
hand, civilization depends (2) upon the growth, the intensification, the 
constantly increasing love of our human ideals. Hence, however, the 
tendency to bring into sharper and sharper contrast our ideals on the one 
hand, and our conceptions of external nature on the other. And since 
we have tended, to a very great extent, to call natural phenomena real 
in proportion as we have learned to think of them as instances of rigid 
and verifiable law, the contrast of the mechanically conceived facts and 
the ideals, has tended to grow disheartening. And that is why, in so 
much of modern thought, a theoretical materialism regarding the nature 
of things flourishes side by side with a growing sensitiveness to the signifi- 
cance of ideals, At the moment when philanthropy becomes far reach- 
ing and ardent, a belief that, after all, the universe is a cruel and heartless 
mechanism, becomes prevalent. And yet I repeat, all this contrast is a 
result of false emphasis. The resulting modern tragedy of opinion is due 
to a mere abstraction, a false insistence upon one of two actually correla- 
tive terms. If you look more closely you see that what we know most 
certainly of all about nature is that men live in it, and spring from it, and 
possess their ideals, and war for these ideals, and often win in their 
warfare. These men themselves, together with all their ideals, are at 
least as genuine natural phenomena as any of the others. They have at 
least as much right as the permanent mass and the invariant physical 
energy of the physical universe to be taken into account when we estimate 
the genuine relations of facts and ideals. By no such special estimates 
shall we ever come to decide ultimate questions; but so far, if one views 
the whole matter in a judicial spirit, one can say, I think, that, fully 
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accepting all the inductively acquired results of the special sciences of 
nature, we have so far merely a drawn battle between the partisans and the 
opponents of an interpretation of the universe in terms of ideals. 
Neither side can win in such a contest; for every such method of deal- 
ing with our problem involves emphasizing now one and now another 
special group of facts of experience; and all hypotheses which undertake 
to unify, upon a purely empirical basis, these various groups of facts, are 
subject to essential alteration as soon as new groups of facts shall appear. 
But at all events our empirical knowledge of nature furnishes no pre- 
sumption against the truth of natural religion. 

I may venture to add, in leaving this branch of our topic, that despite 
the foregoing tendency to emphasize falsely the mechanical aspect of 
nature, some of the very largest of our modern inductions about the 
physical world are the ones that seem most to suggest, what of course by 
themselves they cannot prove, namely, that the physical world is rather the 
expression of a mental than of a mechanical process, and in so far has at 
least analogies with our own ideal interests. The doctrine of evolution, 
by indicating that we men ourselves, including also the Platos and the 
Shakespeares, are products of genuinely natural processes, tends to estab- 
lish a relative continuity between material and mental phenomena. It 
seems somewhat easier to interpret the meaning of this analysis by sup- 
posing the material world to be a phenomenal manifestation of mental 
processes, than by the reverse hypothesis. But still more, the principle 
of the irreversible character of most of the processes whereby energy is 
transformed in the physical world, becomes, of late, more and more 
prominent in our conceptions of nature. This principle is certainly 
of very vast scope. It seems to have some very deep meaning. 
It is a principle which has been declared inconsistent with a purely 
mechanical theory of the nature of the physical world. This principle, 
in connection with certain other facts, has led of late to an effort to 
reduce all natural phenomena to transformations, or to states of more or 
less temporary equilibrium, of what we now call energy. This effort 
goes so far with some scientific thinkers, as to take the form of an 
attempt to do away with the concept of matter altogether, and to reduce 
the whole physical world to a collection of forms and transformations of 
energy. Where the equilibrium of a given distribution and grouping of 
energy remains for a long time nearly or quite invariant, we have the 
phenomena of masses of matter. But these need not be absolutely 
invariable. In long enough periods of time all natural things may 
undergo change. In essence the physical world thus tends to be con- 
ceived as through and through fluent. But minds, as known in our ordi- 
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nary experience, have just this fluent character. Only they, as they are 
known to us, change at a more rapid rate. Such a conception of an essentially 
fluent nature,—the world of Heraclitus restored upon the basis of the 
generalizations of modern knowledge,—seems thus at present to be at 
least a tolerable empirical conception; and as such it has been suggested 
by at least one famous, although no doubt somewhat speculative scientific 
thinker,—Ostwald. He, to be sure, is not disposed to emphasize quite 
as much as I here do the resulting analogy between natural and mental 
processes. I have neither the right nor the desire to estimate the scien- 
tific worth of this conception; but it enables one to summarize a great 
many facts in a simple way. It suggests that the false emphasis which 
materialism has laid upon the contrast between matter and mind may 
prove in future to be not so persistent a tendency of speculation regard- 
ing nature as I myself have been accustomed, for the reasons just stated, 
to expect it to prove. 

The analogies between certain aspects of the physical world and the 
processes characteristic of a mind do not here cease. I repeat that 
these analogies seem to me to be manifested in a number of the most 
important and most pervasive of the aspects of the natural order. The 
whole tendency of nature to the formation of new individuals,—a very 
widespread tendency which Professor Shaler has recently discussed in his 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Individual,” displays many analogies with the pro- 
cesses characteristic of mind. There exists, also, an analogy between the 
tendency of minds to form habits, and‘certain tendencies even in what we 
call inorganic nature, which seem to be very pervasive. This analogy has 
been studied at length by various thinkers. As a result of such analogies 
we may say that while the older natural theology was indeed faulty in its 
effort to demonstrate, by the design argument, the existence and the plans 
of God, nevertheless, at the present time the hypothesis that what we 
call the physical world is throughout the manifestation of mind, appears, 
upon a purely empirical basis, and apart from an idealistic philosophy, at 
least as plausible a cosmological hypothesis ‘as is the supposition that the 
physical world consists, let us say, of vortex rings that move about 
in a frictionless fluid. 

As a fact, however, no-such hypothesis is thus to be demonstrated. 
Ultimate questions demand thoroughgoing inquiries. I have dwelt upon 
these ambiguous aspects and tendencies of modern inquiry partly because 
we are often tempted to believe that the empirical evidence regarding the 
bases of natural religion tends all in one direction, and partly because the 
cultivation of a genuinely judicial spirit involves an effort to see both 
sides of this great modern controversy. 
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V. 


Yet we have not gone forth into this wilderness of physical mysteries 
merely to see the reed of opinion shaken by the wind. I have had a 
positive purpose in mind even in dwelling upon the indecisive character of 
our present knowledge of the natural order. The present inability of the 
human mind to come into the desired direct contact with ultimate facts 
illustrates a principle of the utmost importance regarding the true relations 
of facts and ideals. 

I ventured, at the outset of this discussion, to define facts as individ- 
ual, as determinate, that is, as decisive of the truth or falsity of all 
assertions which refer to them. Whatever the real world is, it consists 
of such precisely determinate facts, and that, too, whether these facts be 
finite or infinite in number and complexity, whether they be permanent 
or transient, material or spiritual. To deny this principle of the deter- 
minateness of all the real facts of the universe would lead to a direct 
self-contradiction. For if you make any given assertion about the real 
world, or about anything in the real world, and if that assertion has any 
definite meaning, then the assertion in question is either true or false. To 
say that it was neither true nor false would be self-contradictory. But 
now the truth or falsity of this assertion constitutes its relation to the 
facts. It has, then, a perfectly definite relation to the facts, and the facts 
have a determinate relationship to that assertion, just because it is true or 
false regarding them. Since this principle holds of every possible asser- 
tion about facts, we can only conceive the facts as themselves possessed 
of absolutely determinate characters. There is nothing indecisive about 
them. Or to sum up the matter in a well known formula of the text- 
books, everything in the world is precisely what it is, and either does or 
does not possess any predicate that, with a precise meaning, may be 
assigned to it. To say all this is, indeed, to reiterate the commonplace 
of logic. 

Yet observe in what a strange situation this, the first principle of all 
sane thinking, places us when we compare it with that very state of 
indecision, of inquiry, in which our study of the physical world has just 
left us. What we have just exemplified is our inability to observe for 
ourselves at present, any ultimate facts concerning the true constitution 
of the physical world. And yet, as we inevitably say: The true physi- 
cal world, that is, the genuine and ultimate reality of which the natural 
phenomena are a hint, really has a precise, an individual, a perfectly defi- 
nite constitution. Only our experience is at present too narrow, too 
special, too indeterminate, to reveal to us what that constitution is. Now 
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precisely<this imperfection of our experience which our ignorance of the 
natural world exemplifies, this same imperfection is illustrated by the state 
of our finite}human experience wherever we turn. It is as Kant said: 
In our;human experience, as at present constituted, no ultimate facts, no 
perfectly determinate realities, such as our thinking demands, are any- 
where presented to our observation,—and yet, with perfect assurance, we, 
nevertheless, insist that there are ultimate facts, and that they are decisive 
as against all our mere opinions. Now what does this whole baffling 
situation of our finite life mean? 

It means, I answer, above all, this: Our very conception of a world 

of determinate facts is one of our ideals, and is in truth the central 
one amongst all our ideals. When we at the outset opposed the fact- 
world to the whole world of ideals, we were merely emphasizing a 
contrast amongst our ideals themselves. This contrast has constant and 
practical value in life, just because the idealism of discovering determinate 
truth is, indeed, sovereign amongst our purposes, and hence stands in 
strong relief over against lesser purposes. But in truth, a genuinely 
determinate and individual fact remains for our finite experience an ideal 
object, just as much as perfect saintliness or perfect beauty or perfect 
blessedness remain ideal objects. A fact is an object that we ought to 
observe, were we only wise enough, but that, in its truly determinate 
individual character, we do not observe; an object that we ought to seek, 
and do seek through all the process of our experience, but that we could 
find only in case our experience won a type of constitution which at 
present it essentially lacks. No man hath seen God at any time. But 
just so, no man hath seen a single individual fact, a single perfectly deter- 
minate content of experience. A fact is merely that which we should 
experience if our insight had become perfectly determinate with reference 
to all our possible inquiries, so that we found present that which answered 
all conceivable questions regarding its own constitution. 

Therefore; to attribute to the universe the determinate constitution 
which we have already found it necessary to attribute to the world of 
facts, is to regard the real world as the expression of at least one of our 
most central ideals. But while this ideal does, indeed, stand in a marked 
contrast with many other ideals, in the form which these ideals assume in 
our present stage of development, the contrast is not and cannot be such 
as to involve a permanent and absolute opposition. 

For, in the next place, as to the point which Kant treated so negatively : 
The ultimate facts do, indeed, lie beyond any insight that our present 
human experience ever reaches; but this does not mean or imply that the 

ultimate facts of the universe lie beyond all experience, both human and 
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such as is not now human. For when we seek for facts, we simply fol- 
low any direction of research which seems to lead us towards a more 
determinate and definite experience. Experience grows more definite as 
it answers more definite questions. But it does not cease to be experience 
by becoming thus nearer to determination. Nor is that determinate state 
of things which furnishes the precise decision as to every question that 
can be asked, a state of things such as is able to exist apart from any and 
all experience. On the contrary, in order to be a world of facts, the 
world must be present to some experience, and in truth to an experience 
of absolute and divine completeness. For to possess any ideas, to make 
any assertions, to ask any questions, is, in us, a conscious process. And 
what this process seeks, in so far as it seeks to know the facts, is pre- 
cisely the attainment of a conscious state wherein questions are seen to 
be determinately answered. No search for an ideal is a search for any- 
thing beyond all consciousness. It is a search for a complete expression 
of some conscious process. ‘This state of consciousness wherein ques- 
tions are determinately answered remains, from the point of view of a 
finite, of a searching and inquiring consciousness, an ideal object of 
search. And that state of consciousness is the only object that the ideal 
of the truth seeker can define as his goal. To say, as we must, that this 
ideal is actually realized, and that such realization constitutes the very 
nature of the true universe, is to assert simply that there is, then, a con- 
sciousness for which all questions are answered. Now such a consciousness 
is a mind to which all reality, natural and spiritual, is present in a perfectly 
determinate and individual form. No other account can consistently be 
given of the nature of facts. There are facts. They are perfectly determinate. 
They are such as to answer all questions and such as to decide regarding 
the truth and falsity of all assertions. For any inquiring consciousness 
these facts remain ideal objects, sought but not yet fully found, limited in 
experience, but not wholly possessed, approached as one’s experience grows 
more determinate, but definable only as the objects that would be present 
were the ideal of the truth seeker now and here fulfilled, and were his 
experience perfectly determinate, as now it is not. Too assert that this 
ideal is not a mere ideal, but is fulfilled, is expressed by the real world, is 
to assert that the real world is present to a determinate and complete 
experience for which all questions about fact are answered. Now such 
an experience has at least the character of a divine omniscience, and it 
has all reality as its own present object. 

Yet there still remains the contrast between the ideal of the truth 
seeker, viewed merely as the search for determinate experience, and for 
the decision, through this experience, of every question,—between this 
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ideal, I say, and these ideals of the moralist, of the lover of beauty, of 
the seeker for the triumph of righteousness with which we began. Even 
if we regard the fact-world as thus necessarily and simply a certain total 
of observed contents, present to a complete and determinate conscious 
experience, for which and in which are all things, does that throw any 
light upon the question whether the fact-world fulfills any other ideals 
than those of mere truth seeking? Are the facts otherwise the fulfill- 
ment of ideals except as they merely possess decisive and determinate 
character? 

To this question a very simple consideration furnishes, in my opinion, 
the sufficient answer. Mere contents of experience, presented as our 
sensations are presented to us, can never be, of themselves, precisely 
determinate, not even if there were present an infinite variety and com- 
plexity of them. All such facts are still general in character. A being 
who merely saw such facts would see nothing final or decisive. In order 
to possess value as a determinate fact, an experience must embody an 
intention, must fulfill the purposes of a will. 

Even the ideal of truth seeking already illustrates this principle. For 
one who seeks truth does not seek mere wealth of experience, but deter- 
minateness of experience. He wants to know what is and what is not 
true. He wants to find out what is excluded by reality as well as what 
is presented. Now that some possible content of experience does not 
exist, this no being can recognize who merely observes various presented 
contents of experience, however numerous. To know that some possible 
object does not exist involves seeing that such a possible content is incon- 
sistent with what does exist. Now no two mere contents of experience 
are inconsistent, as mere contents, with one another. But purpose can 
conflict with purpose, plan with plan, affirmation with negation, deed with 
deed. Hence I insist that in the world of our absolute experience 
nothing can be viewed as finally decided merely in terms of presented or 
absent contents of experience. The decision must be as between 
alternatives possessing value for a will. It is will that expresses itself 
determinately, and that gives individuality to facts. The absolute experi- 
ence must also be an absolute will, and the universe must be the expres- 
sion of such a will. Thus, then, in the world of the absolute experience, 
the ideal of the truth seeker cannot be fulfilled alone. In order for the 
ideal of the truth seeker to be fulfilled, all other ideals must be taken into 
account. 

For the rest, as you at once see, all finite ideals have some sort 
of determinate relation to the world of facts. But suppose that in the 
world of determinate facts some particular ideal of ours, I care not what, 
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is found to be, from the final or absolute point of view, an ideal that the 
facts do not fulfill, but defeat, do not accomplish, but set aside. Now 
this defeat of our moral or esthetic or personal ideals is, by hypothesis, a 
fact, and a fact belonging to the absolute or final world of experience. 
Now what merely presented fact of sense taken by itself, apart from 
some highly ideal interpretation, ever could show you or anybody that 
any ideal which you have once seriously possessed is actually defeated 
and excluded from any place of being? I call upon you who have 
waited and toiled for ideals, amidst all sorts of empirical discouragements, 
who have struggled with opposing fortunes, to bear me witness that the 
merely presented contents of experience, as our senses show them to us, 
can never prove that an ideal has failed, but can only illustrate how it has 
not yet succeeded. Ordinary common sense says, in the presence of 
apparent failure, “ Wait and see,’ “Try again.” In other words, it is 
not yet known, in any particular instance, and by mere presented experi- 
ence that reality determinately excludes your ideal. Only a knowledge 
of the whole realm of fact could show that. Even death, taken as an 
empirical fact, never proves that love has really failed, losing altogether 
her own from the realm of reality. For faith and hope define, as at 
least a possibility, a higher life where love may find again her own. The 
mere possibility thus defined must no doubt be determinately settled, yes 
or no, from the point of view of that absolute experience to which we 
have now appealed as the knower of all reality. But from the point of 
view even of this absolute experience, what can be found present that 
would determinately say no to any once suggested possibility? What 
can wholly exclude a once defined possibility from being recognized and 
included by that absolute experience? 

I answer here by brief illustrations. Once geometers sought long for 
the solution of the problem called squaring the circle. This problem was 
one of their ideals. All sorts of experiences of temporary failure came 
to them as they tried various constructions in the effort to solve the 
problem. No such particular experiences could have ever shown that 
the desired solution of their problem had no existence in the realm of 
truth. For centuries they pursued the research. At last, however, they 
reached, as late as the year 1882, the definitive settlement of the quest 
about the circumference and area of the circle. And now what settled 
the question? I answer, the discovery which brought the problem to a 
conclusion was at once a defeat and a victory, an abandonment and a 
fulfillment of the original ideal. One abandoned this ideal in its cruder 
form, but fulfilled even thereby its true meaning in a higher form. What 
the mathematicians had all along meant and defined as the length of the 
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circumference of a circle was definitely proved to be an existent object, 
but was shown to be one that could not be constructed or measured by 
any of the methods which the ancient geometers originally applied for 
the purpose, so that thus far the ancient effort was shown to be fore- 
doomed to failure. On the other hand, the discovery of this very failure 
involved really fulfilling the immortal soul of the ancient ideal, by show- 
ing what the real and positive properties of the length of the circumference 
were, and what the ideal in question had all along really meant. In brief, 
the old ideal was included in a new one; and what it-had directly under- 
taken was shown to be impossible, merely by showing what the deeper 
meaning of this undertaking was, and what the hidden implications of the 
ancient ideal were. 

In a similar way, the seekers after perpetual motion used to aim after 
a certain sort of control over nature. The assurance, never absolute, 
was made in course of time indefinitely probable, that the ideal of the 
seekers of perpetual motion, as they had defined it, was false, or was 
excluded by the nature of things. But this very assertion has involved, 
in fact, a realization, upon a higher level, of the immortal soul of the very 
ideal itself of the seekers of perpetual motion. For upon the postulate of 
the impossibility of perpetual motion is founded the whole modern theory 
of energy, the greatest generalization of physical science, and the one 
which defines our highest yet attained control over natural phenomena. 

These illustrations bring to light the principle which I here have in 
mind. No ideal, from my point of view, fails unless the absolute experi- 
ence excludes its expression, But the ideal itself exists. Account must, 
therefore, be taken of it even in excluding it. Now one who takes account 
of an ideal, and who finds that, nevertheless, as it is stated, it cannot 
consistently with the whole of truth be fulfilled, does not merely observe 
particular contents of experience which here and there delay or prevent 
its fruition. He observes how, when carried out of its own legitimate 
consequences, the true meaning of this partial ideal can only be consist- 
ently fulfilled jn some form which transforms, and yet in some measure 
retains the genuine, the deeper meaning of the original ideal itself. The 
absolute will, then, in confirming or defeating finite ideals, takes account 
of them, and fulfills their true intent even when it sets aside their cruder 
expression. The immortal soul of every ideal is determinately fulfilled in 
the absolute. 


VI. 
Now such is the view of the inmost nature of the fact-world to which 
we are led, as I hold, by an effort to think out to the end the very criti- 
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cism of our finite knowledge which Kant initiated. It is true that as we 
now are, we never experience the true nature of any ultimate facts. But 
that is because ultimate facts exist only as the determinate contents of an 
absolute experience, for which they are what they are merely because 
this experience, expressing as it does, ideals, excludes what is incon- 
sistent with these ideals. This absolute Experience is also an absolute 
Will. Its life is the world. Its facts exist only as known and as willed. 
But it is not merely an Absolute Will. It takes account of every finite 
will, and is in fact the true fulfillment of the higher meaning of every 
finite will. For it excludes and defeats any special form of finite ideal 
only by including the true meaning of this very ideal in some higher form. 
Hence your religious instinct is right in affirming, as it does, what you 
often express thus, ‘God, that is, the absolute Will, takes account of 
me, of my ideals and intents, and opposes my will only in so far as he 
also includes and fulfills it. I, the individual, dwell in God, as he dwells 
in me, His providence takes account of my every ideal. I never fail 
except by winning in some higher form, the very ideal that I meant.” 
Such are the fundamental considerations upon which, as I hold, we must 
today, amidst all the complexities of the modern world, and in view of 
the great results of modern deflection, found our efforts to use and to 
improve the everlasting principles of natural religion. 
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THE LEGEND OF DEATH AMONG THE 
BRETONS 


ANATOLE LE BRAZ 
RENNES, FRANCE. 


CHARACTERISTIC of the Celtic races which most impressed 
the Romans,” wrote Renan," “was the precision of their ideas 
about a future life, their inclination to suicide, and the loans and 

contracts that they signed in view of another world. The lighter hearted 
people of the South saw with terror in this assurance, the proof of a 
mysterious race, who possessed an understanding of the future and knowl- 
edge of the secret of death.” Indeed, as far as we can trace back in 
the history of the Celts, preoccupation with the Beyond, as we say today, 
seems to have exercised a very peculiar power upon their imagination. 
Cesar shows us the Gauls, upon the faith of the Druids, claiming father- 
ship for the god of death, and professing descent from him. “It was 
for this reason,” he adds, ‘‘that they measured the march of time, not by 
the days, but by the nights.” We also know, thanks to the commenta- 
ries, what importance they attached to their funeral rites and what 
altogether exceptional pomp they displayed in them. We know, too, 
always from the same source, that the principal concern of the Druidic 
teaching was to imbue the souls of men with the certainty that they 
would not perish. It is true, that, apropos of this, Cesar speaks rather 
of metempsychosis than of survival. But M. Gaidoz remarks with 
good reason upon the strangeness of this assertion, contradicted as it is 
by other writings of Cesar himself. If, for example, they burned with 
the deceased all that he was supposed to have loved while alive, including 
his dogs and his slaves, it was clearly that they might continue to serve 


This essay is contributed by M. Anatole Le Braz from a more extended work 
which he has published in book form under the title, The Legend of Death Among 
the Armorican Bretons.’’ In the latter part of this essay he makes mention of the sad 
and tragic death of his brother-in-law M. Léon Marillier, who was a man of universal 
mind and a brilliant writer. As Master of Conferences at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
Professor of National History at the Hotel de Ville, Professor of Psychology at Sévres, 
Director of the Revue de I’ Histoire des Religiones, and as an ardent worker in many 
endeavors that help to social progress and fraternity between nations, he gave the assistance 
of his keen intelligence and his devotion. He was a member of the Advisory Board of 
The International Monthly, associating with Professor Toy in the department of The 
Science of Religion. France mourns in the death of M. Léon Marillier the loss of 
a pure and upright scholar.—THE Epiror. 


(1) Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 451, Paris, 1860. 


Translated by Susan Hilles Taber, Burlington, Vt. 
Copyright, 1903, by Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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him after death. The same with the loans, to which allusion is made 
above; naturally, they would not have consented to them without a firm 
belief in personal immortality. That the Druids might not, in this 
respect, have shared the common opinion, that they might have had their 
own doctrine, somewhat different, or, as some prefer and as a few authors 
set forth, that they were directly inspired by the Pythagorean conception,— 
is not impossible. Pomponius Mela leads us to infer that they did not 
reveal their whole science to the mass of the people, that they kept it, 
on the contrary, almost exclusively for themselves and their adepts. As 
for the question which concerns us, there is nothing to contradict the 
supposition that, while having their own private and secret theory about 
the future destinies of the soul, they limited themselves, in their preach- 
ing to the people, to the one belief that existence survives death. 

This was, in any case, the only part of their teaching which the 
Gauls had retained, if we may judge from the lines of the ‘ Pharsalia” in 
which Lucan, addressing the Druids, expresses himself thus, “According 
to your lessons, the shades do not go to the silent dwellings of Erebus 
nor to the pale, subterranean kingdoms of Pluto; the same spirit quickens 
the members in another world: if your science is not charlatanry, death 
is the threshold to a long life.’ It remains to be determined what this 
other world was for the Celts, this orbis alius, in which life was supposed 
to be resumed and pursued from the day after death. Roget de Belloquet 
tried to prove that it was a question of the moon: Henri Martin pre- 
ferred to declare himself in favor of the sun. Both, however, were on a 
false trail, because they did not verify the meaning of the word orbis, 
which, as M. Salomon Reinach has lately proved, means, in the language 
of Lucan and of the poets of his time, not the entire world, but merely 
a portion of the earth. It is not to a planet other than our own that 
we must go to seek the Celtic Elysium. The “other world” of which 
Lucan speaks, is not situated outside of this. The dead did not escape 
from the earth any more than they vanished within its depths. To die 
was simply to emigrate. When the Gallic warrior, who, in the fourth 
century before our era, occupied with his clan the present Batavian 
provinces, saw the waves let loose from the North Sea come flinging 
themselves upon his cabin to swallow up his family and himself, powerless 
to escape the peril,“he put on his battle array and then, his bare sword in 
his hand, his shield upon his arm, his family close at his side, he awaited 
the supreme mument without flinching, convinced that moment once 
passed, that he would find himself safe and sound upon another bank, 
and that in a new country he would continue an identical existence. 

But we cannot show with precision where the Celts located this 
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country of the dead. They themselves had, doubtless, only vague and 
confused ideas upon the subject and probably tradition varied with the 
environment, inland or marine, as still appears today in Lower Brittany, 
where the people of the interior do not assign the same dwelling place to 
the souls of their dead as do the people of the coast. The Celtic popu- 
lations of the coast were naturally led to locate this dwelling place in one 
or more of the many islands whose vague outlines they perceived in the 
midst of the waters, alternately lighted by the sun or veiled by the mist ; 
these must have seemed to them a kind of enchanted land. In the sixth 
century after Christ, the time of the historian Procopius, the island of 
Britain was reputed, in popular belief, to be the country of the dead. 
On the coast facing the island, are scattered, the historian relates, a 
quantity of villages whose inhabitants practice both fishing and husbandry. 
Subjects of the Franks in every other respect, they are yet exempt from 
paying tribute to them, because of a certain service (their own word) 
that has been incumbent upon them, as they believe, since ancient times ; 
they maintain that they are vowed to the service of souls. At night, 
when asleep, they are suddenly awakened by blows upon the door; out- 
side, a voice calls them to work. They rise in haste. Vainly would 
they refuse to obey; a mysterious power drags them from their houses 
and forces them toward the sandy shore. Here there are boats, not their 
own, but others. Apparently they are empty, in reality they are filled 
with people, almost to overflowing; the water comes level with the boat’s 
edge. They get in and seize the oars. An hour after, in spite of the 
weight of the invisible passengers, they reach the island, although in 
ordinary times the journey requires not less than a night and a day. 
They have no sooner touched the shore of Britain than, suddenly, the 
boats are lightened though they have seen no companions of their cross- 
ing descend, and, on land, a voice is heard, the same that waked them 
from their sleep; it is the conductor of souls presenting one by one the 
dead which he has brought, to those qualified to receive them, calling the 
men by the name of their father and the women, if there are any, by that 
of their husbands, and stating for each shade, the functions it exercised 
while alive. 

Such, in its outlines, is the account of Procopius,—the most complete 
episode of the legend of death among the Celts that antiquity has trans- 
mitted to us. Everything in it is as suggestive as could be desired, from 
the gliding of these unknown boats over the nocturnal sea, to the mysteri- 
ous funeral procession coming at the call of the invisible nomenclator. 
How can we fail to connect some of the details contained in this recital 
with analogous traits which the old epic poetry of Ireland has preserved 
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forus? There, too, we find another world, reached also by the sea, either 
in a ship of glass or in a ship of bronze. The names that have been 
given it are most diverse; it is sometimes mag mell, the “agreeable 
plains,” sometimes tir innam Ceo, “the land of the living,” sometimes tir 
nan og, the “land of youth.” In the accounts that they give of it, it is 
described as a marvelous country. The beautiful Fand celebrates it in 
seducing terms to Condlé, son of Cond, ‘It is a country where it is not 
unfortunate to go. I see the sun is setting, although this country is far 
away, yet we shall reach it before night. It is the country of joy, so 
thinks every one who goes through it.” Neither death, nor sin, nor 
reproach are known there; the time is passed in endless pleasures. 
Briefly, it unites, so it would seem, all the conditions of an Elysian land. 
Must we conclude from this that it corresponds, in the minds of the file, 
to the orbis alius of Lucan, and the insular Britain of Procopius? It is an 
open question. The inhabitants of this region of delight are, in fact, 
more often presented to us, not as dead, but as beings of a nature apart, 
superior to humanity. They are designated by the name of sidhe, mean- 
ing “fairies.” They live in sumptuous palaces, where there are seen as 
many as one hundred and fifty beds ornamented with wonderfully carved 
columns, and with never-emptying cups of hydromel. Their habitual 
occupations are feasting and war. It is not rare for simple mortals to be 
brought there. For, visible or invisible at their wish, the sédhe willingly 
frequent this world; their enchanted chariots fly over the surface of the 
waters. But it is especially the daughters of Mag Mell who come to 
seek their fortune in love on the shores of Ireland. They do not resem- 
ble the women of the country; when they sally forth, they let their yellow 
hair float behind them; their breasts, of wonderfully beautiful form, are 
covered with gold; they possess attractions without number; there is a 
charm in their words that infallibly penetrates the heart. They know 
their power and take pleasure in proving it on the sons of men. Because 
the sidhe who gave herself to him left him, Cuchulainn the Fearless, 
languished away of an incurable disease, until the Druids made him drink 
the waters of forgetfulness. When the sidhe have fixed their choice upon 
a young man, they give him a wonderful apple; if he eats it, he belongs 
to them forever; no influence, no incantation can free him; he will break 
the dearest ties to follow them over the waves, “to the regions beyond 
the vast seas,” and sometimes he will disappear thus and never return. 
Not that those who have been charmed to “fairy land” are condemned 
to stay there. This is not a country from which there is no returning. 
We see heroes reach there, live there a month or two and then regain 
unharmed their own firesides. It is the same way with ordinary mortals, 
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except that, once back in their native land, they remain bound to certain 
magical obligations that they may not violate with impunity. 














II. 


It is difficult to discover in just what way this pure fairy land recalls, 
properly speaking, that ‘other world.” M. D’Arbois de Jubainville, the 
most learned Frenchman upon this subject, does not hesitate, however, to 
confound them. He has, I suppose, been led to this hypothesis by the 
numerous relations which he was the first to point out between the Irish 
legend and the Greek. Comparing the “agreeable plains” of the Gaéls 
with the Grecian “plains of Elysium,” he identifies the blessed who 
inhabit the one with the sidbe who inhabit the other. The latter, like the 
former, are the dead. And in this way the designations ‘“ young” and 
“ living,” which are attributed to them in the texts, are explained, since, 
dead, they enjoy an endless life and are assured of eternal youth. 
Nothing in the ancient epic songs expressly authorizes such an interpreta- 
tion. There are, however, other traditions which seem to contend in its 
favor. Such are the stories current upon the Taéiatha Dé Danann. The 
Tiiatha Dé Danann, “descendants of the god whose mother was named 
Dana,” made up the population of Ireland when the sons of Milé (looked 
upon as the fathers of the present race) invaded the country. Overcome, 
the Tiiatha Dé Danann gave way to the new occupants and disappeared 
without, however, abandoning the island, where sometimes visible and 
then invisible, like the sidbe, they soon began to play, in popular belief, 
the rdle hitherto reserved for those supernatural beings. If, then, the 
story of the Tiiatha Dé Danann has some real foundation, if it is not a 
mythical conception, the legend of the dead ancestors would soon become 
confused with, or even substituted for, the legend of the fairies. Now 
.t is certain that the shores attributed to the TaGiatha Dé Danann as their 
dwelling place beyond the tomb, are particularly rich in sepulchres of the 
primitive epoch,—witness the vast necropolis on the borders of the Boyne, 
so often visited by archeologists, where the pre-Christian annals located 
the wonderful palace of King Dagde. 

The fragment entitled the “ Expedition of Néra,” which serves as 
introduction to the “ Tain bo Cuailgne” (The Carrying off of Cuailgne’s 
Cows), an epic of the tenth century, is the first Irish text to make any 
precise mention of a phantom. And note on what occasion. “One 
eve of Samhain,—the night preceding All Saints Day,—the King Ailill 
and the Queen Med] offered a prize to the warrior who should be brave 
enough to go to tie together with a branch of willow the feet of a captive, 
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hung the night before. Néra, alone, was willing to brave the darkness 
and the horror of a night when the demons were wont to show them- 
selves. When he reached the place, the dead man himself showed him 
how to arrange the branch of willow, and when this was done, demanded 
that Néra should take him on his back and carry him where he might 
drink. Neéra accordingly carried him from door to door. But the dead 
man would enter only a house where the pails of dirty water had not 
been emptied or the fire covered. When he found what he sought and 
had quenched his thirst he threw the last swallow of water upon the 
people of the house and they immediately died.” This episode is signifi- 
cant in that the deed attributed here to the hanged man, is generally placed 
to the account of the fairies. Many of the tales in which they figure, 
picture them, indeed, the enemies of slovenliness and disorder. They, too, 
enter houses, inspect the housekeeping, and show themselves pitiless to 
people who are neglectful and filthy. The confusion of the dead and 
the fairies is, therefore, evident in the “ Echtra Nerai.” A passage in the 
“ Togail Bruidne da Derga” (The Destruction of the Castle of da Derga) 
furnishes perhaps a still more characteristic argument in favor of the 
theory of M. D’Arbois. While King Conaire is traveling, he sees upon 
the road ahead of him, three red men on horseback. He sends one of 
his warriors to them with an offer for them to enter his service and he 
receives this reply, ‘“ We are astride the horses of Donn Tetscorach of 
the land of the sidhe; although we seem to be living yet we are dead.” 
The three red men had been banished from the country of the sidhe for 
having lied. 

But these texts are the only ones that have to do with real ghosts. 
Elsewhere in the Irish epics, when beings from another world appear, they 
are fairies and not the dead. In modern belief, on the contrary, the one 
is generally identified with the other. Examples abound that give evidence 
of this identification. On the Isle of Man, a man crossed the threshold 
of a hall where the fairies were feasting, and among the revellers he 
recognized persons of his acquaintance. One of them charitably warned 
him to taste of nothing that was offered him, if ever again he wished to 
see his home. He hastily emptied his cup upon the ground and at that 
very moment, the hall, the feast, and the assembled company vanished 


like a dream. The person who had given him this salutary counsel was 
one who had died. In Ireland, the bean-sidhe, that mysterious woman, a 
harbinger of death, is, as the situation may demand, either a fairy or a 
phantom, and the wandering souls of dead parents are often supposed to 
be dwarfs who travel the roads at night, making music. Like the fairies, 
the dead are supposed to inhabit subterranean dwellings; like them they 
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are encountered on the highways, mounted on fantastic steeds that go 
galloping by at full speed. Iron, which is a protection from the fairies, 
is also a protection from ghosts. The days in Irish mythology sacred to 
the feasts of the sidbe are Belténé (May Ist.) and Samhain (November 
Ist.), but they are, also, the days when the dead become once more their 
own masters and regain unfettered liberty. On the night of Samhain, 
the dead take part in the rejoicings of the fairies, drink their wine in fairy 
cups, and dance in the moonlight to the music of fairy instruments. A 
man whom the fairies carried off to attend their ball, found his sister, 
whom he had lost three years before, among the dancers and he succeeded 
in having her given back to him alive. The belief that death is real only 
for old people, is common among the Irish. When any one leaves this 
life in full strength and youth, it is because he has been charmed away 
by the fairies. This same belief exists in Scotland. In a story related 
by Campbell, an old woman, talking with the ghosts of her former mas- 
ters, learns from them that the sidbe have just taken away a young man, 
mourned as dead. Finally, where the two categories of beings are not 
entirely confused,—and where the Christian idea that fairies are demons 
has not been implanted, the fairies pass for the descendants of the Tiiatha 
Dé Danann, who, in the more recent traditions, are obviously conceived 
of as dead ancestors and no longer as a supernatural people. 

Thus the legend transmitted from mouth to mouth supplements, in 
great measure, the silences of the scholarly epic. What the file of the 
early centuries do not tell us or what they let us barely suspect, the story 
tellers of more recent ages teach us. Whatever may be, however, the 
opinion adopted upon this especial point, the fact none the less remains, 
that the Irish conscience has always been haunted, as was the whole 
Celtic soul, by the imperious image of another world. And what proves 
this fact still more eloquently, is the advantage that Christianity has taken 
of this prepossession, adapting and exploiting it to her profit. We have 
seen that the tradition relative to the dwelling place of the sidhe or of the 
dead is, to a certain extent, double. Sometimes it appears as a sea-faring 
country, bathed on every side by immense waters, and touched by the 
long, glittering rays of the setting sun. And again it is represented in 
the form of a city within the earth, as is the case of the palaces which 
shelter in their depths the vanquished race of the Tfatha Dé Danann. 
There is reason to think that the pagan veneration for these ancient cities 
of the dead was not stranger to the birth, and then to the development of 
the Christian myth, the “ Purgatory of Saint Patrick.” 

This pious fable is well known. When Saint Patrick desired to 

preach the dogmas of Paradise and of Hell to the men of Hibernia, he 
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encountered a most violent incredulity. A future life considered in the 
light of a reward for one’s present life was not, in fact, a Celtic concep- 
tion. “If you wish that we should believe in the reality of the torments 
of which you tell us,” said the auditors of Saint Patrick, “grant that one of 
us may see these things with his own eyes and bring us news of them.” 
And, to convince them, the saint granted their desire. A pit was dug, if 
it did not already exist, in the form of a grotto or funeral chamber,—for, 
as has been justly observed, the physical aspect of a country counts for a 
great deal in the creation of these kinds of myths,— and an Irishman ven- 
tured in. When he reappeared, all the horror of the places he had visited 
and of the sights he had seen, was stamped upon his face. This hap- 
pened, so they say, upon a little island of Lough-Derg, in the present 
County Donegal. This wild and remote corner of Ireland was destined, 
as a result, to become the centre of pilgrimage for all Christendom. 
The journey to the “ pit” or purgatory of Saint Patrick, was one of the 
most fervent devotions of the Middle Ages. Those who had accom- 
plished it lost their taste for earthly joys and lived as though dead in the 
midst of their fellow men. The ordeals to be undergone were long and 
fearful. It was an initiation analogous to that of the old mysteries or of 
modern Free Masonry. The postulant had first to assure himself, by 
scrupulous examination of his conscience, that he felt within him the 
necessary strength of soul and courage. His resolution made, he sought 
the bishop of that district, who, after describing the risks of such an 
enterprise, gave him a letter for the prior of the monastery on the sacred 
isle. The lake was crossed, not without peril, in the hollowed trunk of 
a tree, just large enough to contain the body of one person; many times 
the crossing occupied whole days during which time the pilgrim was 
reduced to bread and water. On landing, he was immediately, at the 
sight of the episcopal letter, conducted to a penetential cell, hardly bigger 
than a coffin, assigned to him by the prior. There he remained seven 
days, dead to the world, praying and doing penance. The eighth day, he 
was enclosed within a still darker room and received no nourishment of 
any kind. The next morning, the morning of the solemn day, they came 
to seek him there, to conduct him, with great pomp, to the church. He 
was confessed, partook of the holy communion, heard the requiem mass, the 
mass for his own death, and then, preceded by the clerks and laics chant- 
ing litanies, he approached the entrance of the sombre cavern. Upon 
the threshold, the prior once more admonished him to renounce his pur- 
pose while there was still time, and if he persisted, gave him his bene- 
diction, with his accolade, saying to him, “*Go!” The next instant, he 
was cut off from the world; the door was closed behind him, as the 
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stone upon a grave. The following day it was opened at the same hour, 
with the same ceremonial. If the man did not appear at that exact 
moment, they believed that he had been overcome by lack of faith and 
were silent forevermore concerning him. 

Those who issued victorious from the ordeal, were never weary in 
telling of the beautiful or terrible wonders they had witnessed. In the 
Europe of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the success of these 
strange stories was almost as great as that of the Gallic romances. We 
know that Dante was obviously inspired by them. The narrative of the 
Chevalier Orven, especially, had a prodigious success. Marie de France 
put it into verse. And, four hundred years later, although disfigured by 
the lapse of ages, it still preserved enough fruitful virtue to furnish 
two rival Spanish writers, Calderon and Lope de Vega, with one of their 
most beautiful dramatic themes. But I imagine that nowhere,—Ireland 
excepted,—did it have a more direct action upon the human heart than in 
Armorican Brittany, where the theatre also helped to render it popular. 
“ La vie de Louis Eunius,” naively divided into scenes and the dialogues 
written in broken lines, remains the favorite reading of the Bretons of 
today, as it was, for their ancestors, the most thrilling play. ‘“ There are 
not two books like that,” an aged spinner of Trégor once confided to 
me,— think of it! it tells how things happen in the other world.” 


III. 


The fact is that the Bretons, of all the Celtic peoples, are, perhaps, 
the ones who have best kept intact the old racial curiosity about the 
problems of death. There is no subject that fascinates them more, nor 
one with which they are as it were more at home or more familiar. The 
very physiognomy of the country they inhabit seems to have helped in keep- 
ing them in this state of mind. ‘“ When, traveling in the Armorican penin- 
sula,” says Renan, “you enter the real Brittany, the land worthy of the 
name by virtue of its people and its language, a sharp change is suddenly 
felt. A cold wind springs up, laden with loneliness and sorrow and turns 
the soul to other thoughts ; the leaves are stripped from the tree tops, and 
the branches writhe and twist; the heath stretches far away its uniform 
hue; the granite rock pierces at each step a soil too scanty to clothe it; a 
sea that is always gloomy, forms on the horizon a circle of eternal 
moaning. * * * It seems as though you were entering the subterranean 
strata of another age, and you experience something of the impression 
that Dante causes us when he leads us from one circle of his hell to 
another.” The shadows are doubtless over-stressed in this picture; but 
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it cannot be denied that there is a gravity and a melancholy peculiar to 
this country. The uncertain light, the frequent fogs, the strange distor- 
tions that they often give to objects, the ghostly silhouettes mysteriously 
animated, that they lend, for instance, to the rocks of the coasts or to the 
trunks of the branchless oaks upon the slopes, already fantastic in them- 
selves, the wailing of the wind, a ruling master there, and the moaning of 
the sea, whose note is never the same, along a coast infinitely wave-worn, 
sometimes cut with deep incisions, sometimes sown with reefs or piled 
with pebbles,—all help to favor the innate leaning of the Breton’s 
imagination towards the fantastic and the supernatural. 

The landscape is, indeed, in league with the climate. And after 
following the old abandoned roads, overgrown with soft grass, it is easy 
to understand why the sudden meeting with a belated traveler may assume 
there the character of an apparition. Such regions, of a wild and almost 
sinister solitude, must necessarily evoke myths. And, for those who have 
visited the immense bog of blackish peat, called Yeun Elez, in the wildest 
district of inner Brittany, in the midst of harsh granite rock where all, 
even vegetable life, is absent, it is not strange that the people should 
have made of it something analogous to the Lough Derg of Ireland, a 
kind of entrance to the subterranean palaces of the dead. It is, also, to 
the natural conditions of the country, to the surging of the sea in the 
fissures of the coast, that all those ocean “hells,’’ whence wailing voices 
rise, owe their tragic legends,—Enfer de Plougrescant, Enfer de Plogoff, 
Enfer de Groise, to name only those best known. We can understand, 
in the same way, with a glance at the Breton hills, how, with their profiles 
like tombstones and their pyramidal crowns of quartz or schist, they 
might have become, in local tradition, vast, sheltering sepulchres for 
immemorial ages; sheltering either wise men, endowed with prophetic 
wisdom, as Govenn Klan, who sleeps beneath the Menez-Pré; or fabulous 
war chiefs, like King March to whom one of the heights of Menez- 
Horn is sacred ; or, lastly, beings of more than human stature and power, 
like that Gevar, buried within the mountain of Loqueffert, whom it was 
necessary to double nine times in order to get his whole body within it. 

For these and for other reasons, we may say of Brittany that it is 
before everything else, the country of death. And man has helped to 
perfect, in this respect, the work of nature. He has multiplied funeral 
monuments in this land, so propitious to evocations from the Beyond. 
To travel in Brittany is to tread the classical soil of ossuaries and ceme- 
teries. There is no little town so humble that it has not its own ossuary 
or cannot at least show the remains of one. In olden times, a Breton 
church was never built without its ossuary, either within its very walls 
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or a few steps distant from it. In front of the “house of God,” they 
wanted the “ house of the dead,” those other gods of primitive mythology, 
—and the devotion of the living is directed no less to the one than to 
the other. Often times the ossuary was more beautiful, more orna- 
mented, more monumental, than the church, as is the case with the 
funeral chapels of Roche-Maurice and Saint-Servais. Many of them are 
architectural wonders. To name them all would be to draw up an 
endless list of parishes. There are some, like the camposantos of Saint 
Pol de Lévy, with its large enclosure dotted with little Gothic structures, 
that give one the impression, not of a temple, but of a veritable city of 
the dead. Those that are most miserable in appearance even, are some- 
times the most striking; and in order to appreciate the degree to which 
the Bretons delight in funeral associations of the most suggestive kind, it 
is only necessary to wander among the poor mountain villages, at Lauri- 
van, for instance, or at Spézet. Old, shattered, the top slabs cracked by 
the wind and the rain, the cemetery seems to be sinking into the same 
ruins as the human ruins it contains; behind the bars of the gratings, 
pell-mell with the planks of the coffins, the bones are piled in heaps; it 
often happens that they overflow and you can brush against rows of 
mossy heads, on the outer sill of the opening, following with their empty 
eyes the coming and going of the people. 

As if the mute eloquence of such a sight were not sufficient, the 
greater part of these “‘houses of the dead” are furnished with Latin, 
French, and Breton inscriptions, all repeating the same hallucinating 
refrain. Memento mori, says the ossuary of Guimilian; cogita mori— 
Respice finem, repeats that of Lannédern, At Saint-Thégommec the 
dead themselves are supposed to speak: “It is a good and holy thought 
to pray for the faithful who have departed this life,—Requiescant in pace: 


amen. Hodie mihi cras tibi:—O sinners, repent you while ye are yet 


alive, for for us, the dead, there is no longer time. Pray for us who are 
dead, for one day, thou too, wilt be as we are. Abide in peace.” The 
inscription of La Martyre in Breton verse, more sober and less mournful, 
has yet a touch of something more bitter and vehement :— 


‘An Maro, an Barn, an Ifern ien 
Pa ho soing den etle crema, 
Fol eo na preder e speret 
Guelet ez-eo ret deada.””? 


The sculptural designs that decorate these edifices are naturally in 


(1) Death, judgment, and cold hell,—When man thinks on them he must tremble. 
Truly, his mind is that of a fool,—if he does not see that he, too, will die. 
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keeping with their surroundings. They are mostly bones in the form of 
a cross, and death heads, sometimes an angel lifting in its arms a little 
naked figure, symbolic of the soul, sometimes a corpse struggling to lift 
the folds of its winding sheet and free itself from the tomb, but death 
is more especially represented in the form of a skeleton armed with the 
lance, attributed to him both in the Cornish dramas and in the Breton 
mysteries. His name, in popular language, is Ankou (death). Some of 
these stone and wooden Ankou are celebrated in the country round about, 
the Ankou of Bulat, that of Ploumilliau, of Cléden-Poher, Roche-Maurice, 
Laudivisiau, and others that I may not stay to name. The Ankou of 
Ploumilliau has, for a long time, been enthroned above the altar of the 
dead, within the church itself, and from all the neighboring parishes the 
people come to pray before it, some even bringing offerings. On the 
stone tablet that surmounts the fleshless head of the Ankou of Landivi- 
siau, is written this ironical epitaph, “‘ Behold, I am the god-father—Of 
him who kills them all.” The Ankou of Roche-Maurice, brandishing his 
lance like a javelin, shrieks this cry of menace or of triumph, ‘I kill 
you all!” 


It is the custom of the Bretons every year, on the evening of All 
Saints, to visit, in procession, the cemetery wherein the relics of their 
ancestors are interred, but there is scarcely a day in the whole year when 
they do not kneel in the cemetery beside the graves of those more recently 


dead. Elsewhere, for hygenic reasons, there is more and more of a 
tendency to separate from the villages the places of burial. In Brittany, 
such action is considered absolutely irreverent. To exile the dead from 
close proximity to the church, would not that in a way be the same as 
killing them twice over, by cutting them off from communion with their 
neighbors, in whose words and acts they doubtless continue to be 
interested? Accordingly, the cemetery, with very rare exceptions, is 
located exactly in the centre of the little village. It is, in fact, the most 
essential element, the centre of all vitality. ‘The houses that surround 
it seem grouped there only to keep it company. Others form a part of 
its very enclosure and I remember one tavern room at Saint-Jean du 
doigt, in which the table had for its counterpart outside a tombstone 
from which it was separated only by the panes of a window that opened 
on a level with the consecrated ground. ‘This almost perpetual mingling 
of life and death is one of the most impressive things in this country. 

It would be a misfortune for the new-born child if he should not be 
carried through the cemetery in order to be baptized. As a young man, 
he makes his tryst with the girl whom he “ desires” beneath the elms or 
the yew trees in the cemetery, and it is on the cemetery wall that his 
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douce (sweetheart) will wait, on days of “pardon,” until he invites her for a 
promenade or the dance. Again, it is from the steps of the cemetery 
that all proclamations, announcements, and banns are read. The ceme- 
tery takes the place of a public tribune and a promenade. It is 
visited from duty and for pleasure. During the week, their work finished, 
the villagers willingly linger about the cemetery, in pious loitering, until 
the last tinklings of the angelus have died away into silence. On Sun- 
day, the whole population of the village may be found there. For the 
Bretons, indeed, Sunday is as much a day of the dead as a day of God. 
And the parochial vestry know this well. They owe their most avail- 
able resources to the Sunday offerings bestowed in memory of the dead. 
Attend a village mass. Three, four collectors file by, invoking the 
generosity of the faithful for Our Lady so and so, or Saint such an one, 
and it is only here and there that they gather some petty offering. But 
behind these four solicitors advances a fifth, saying, Ervit an <Anaon ! 
(for the Souls), immediately the coppers come pouring in and often small 
silver pieces. There is no farm-hand so poor nor a cow-herd so miser- 
able that he does not have in reserve his “sou des morts.”’ 

The service over, each tries to be first among the graves. Upon 
each mound, on every mortuary slab, there settles down a living swarm. 
And then another service begins, celebrated this time by the believers 
themselves, to which from their faces and attitudes, it is easy to see that 
they bring whatever is most personal, intimate, and deepest. His most 
real religious act is done by the Breton in the cemetery. I have known, 
in Paris, families and gangs of working men, transplanted from Brittany 
to the Quartier Grenelle or the Quartier Vaugirard, who, when they 
could obtain a little leisure, pretending to go out for the fresh air, wan- 
dered up and down the walks of Montparnasse cemetery. “It reminds 
us a little of home,” they said. As they passed through these funeral 
aisles, it seemed to them that they had found again their native land. 


IV. 


The whole consciousness of these people is turned fundamentally 
toward the mysteries of death. And the ideas they entertain of it, in 
spite of the strong Christian impression they have received, seem scarcely 
different from those we have pointed out among their pagan ancestors. 
For them as for the primitive Celts, death is less a change of condition 
than a journey, a departure for another world. Doubtless, apropos of 
this other world, the modern Celt does indeed use the names Paradise, 
Hell, and Purgatory, but it is clear that he employs them only as an 
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acquired language, and that what he conceives behind these words has 
but the most distant relation to the particular ideas they express. 

Not that the Bretons relegate the souls of their dead to a country 
distinct from that of the living, any more than did the Gauls of the time 
of Lucan or the Gauls of ancient Ireland. We find, indeed, among 
them, still recognizable beneath slight changes of detail, vestiges of the 
double Irish tradition that sees in the other world sometimes a subterra- 
nean country and sometimes a land by the sea. In Brittany, the former 
appears as the Yeun Elez to which the dead sink in the bowels of the earth 
through the Youdic, a slimy hole; the latter as a rocky island, the 
Vévennec, off the Pointe du Raz. As in the account given by Procopi- 
us, the dead are piloted thither at night, in boats. Elsewhere, the myth 
of the buried city has been substituted for that of the island. This has 
occurred especially along the whole of coast Trégor. There, beneath 
the waters, lies an immense country and the line of islands scattered along 
the coast is the proof of its former existence. A marvelous’ city covered 
it, with beautiful gardens, and streets, porticos, churches, and palaces. It 
was called Ker-Is. On beautiful summer evenings when the breezes 
are hushed and the sea is calm, the chiming of its bells can be clearly 
heard. For, overtaken when in the full swing of life and activity by a 
sudden cataclysm, the city continues to live a mysterious and enchanted 
life. Its inhabitants, reversing the speech of the red men, might say, 
“ Although we seem dead, yet we are alive.” And this is but one of the 
many features in which it recalls the fabulous country of the sidbe. 

Before punishment oyertook this country,—a purely Christian idea,— 
it also was considered the country of joy. The days and nights were an 
endless succession of feastings, mirth, and pleasure. Grallon, the king 
of Ker-Is, like Vethra, king of Mag Mell, set the example to his sub- 
jects. And who does not recognize in his daughter, Ahés or Dahut, the 
Breton sister of the beautiful Fand, with her floating golden hair, her 
matchless beauty, the attractions of her lovely youth, and the irresistible 
charm of her voice? Like Fand, Dahut seeks out the sons of men and 
like her she is expert in the wiles of love, and human hearts are as 
obedient to her call as were the hearts of Cuchulainn or Condlé to the 
voice of Fand. Add to this that the same uncertainty hovers over the 
submarine city as over the “land of the living.” Is it, then, an Elysian 
dwelling place or merely a fairy city? We cannot know exactly. Not 
that the people of this world have never visited it, and herein lies another 
point in common with Mag Mell. It is not necessary to have departed 
this life in order to gain access there. Mortal men have crossed the 
thresholds of its gates and talked with its inhabitants. But their accounts 
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of what they saw give us no exact information of the people they met, 
and we are left to wonder whether these were really dead folk or victims 
analogous to those of the sidhe, rather than enchanted people held captive 
at the bottom of the ocean. The two conceptions are so confused and 
so closely entwined that it is difficult to unravel them. 

In Brittany as in Ireland there was an early confusion of purely fan- 
tastic characters with ghosts. It is thus that frightful forms, primitively 
engendered by the fear of darkness, have at last become the dead. The 
Kanner exed-noz (washer-women of the night), who must at first have 
been water fairies, are today supposed to wash the linen of the dead on 
the sloping shores of the ponds or on the margins of fountains in the 
hollows of desert valleys. The hopper-noz (night crier), the buguel-noz 
(child or herdsman of the night), and, in a general way, all the spirits ot 
night time, just so far as the idea of their former character was obscured 
in the popular imagination, were classed among the ghosts; anonymous 
ghosts, however, with no other definite attributes than the difference 
of a mysterious horror. For this reason, perhaps, they remain vaguely 
distinguished from the dead, properly so-called. 

These last, for the most part, indeed, continue to live in another 
world as they were wont to live here. And this point of comparison 
between the Breton legend and the older Celtic conception, is doubtless 
not the least significant. The grave changes nothing of the man’s condi- 
tion. The dead has simply “departed” and the life that he leads in his 
new residence is identical with his former existence. Just as the Celt of 
epic ages was certain of finding upon the other shore his battle harness 
and his weapons, so the Breton of our times is supposed “ down there” 
to take up his tools and his former ways. The shop keepers of Ker- 
Is have not ceased to offer goods to their customers, nor the market 
gardeners their vegetables. It is the ghost of a laborer driving his plough 
that we see, or we hear the wheel of an old tow spinner whirring as 
rapidly after as before his death. All these people from beyond the grave 
are spoken of with one collective name, an Anaon, the Souls. But 
these souls never appear separate from their bodies. The deceased keeps 
his material form, his physical exterior, all his features. He also retains 
his usual clothing, he wears the same working jacket, the same felt hat 
with its wide brim. Nor does he change his affections, his tastes, his 
preoccupations, and his interests. On this point, the Christian ideas have 
not been able to overcome the old primitive belief. The dead have 
exactly the same likes and dislikes, loves and hatreds. Lack of courtesy 
angers him; if any one does him an injury, he takes his revenge. He 
retains his peasant shrewdness as well as the memory of the debts he has 
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left unpaid, which, too, he fulfills quite as religiously as did the Celt of 
Druidic times. Exactly as in his lifetime, he is an impassioned tiller of 
his fields or a zealous fisherman among his boats and nets. He haunts 
his house almost as much as when alive. He comes back to sit by the 
hearth and warm his feet on the hot coals, to converse with his servants, 
and superintend the conduct of men and things. 

He comes back, did I say? The expression is wrong. These are 
not returning spirits, since, properly speaking, they have not gone away,— 
or only a very little way! The corpse is no sooner enclosed within its 
bier, than, a moment after, the spirit may be seen leaning over his garden 
gate. If death is a journey, the return, at all events, follows close on 
the departure. Possibly it is to the Christian mode of sepulture that we 
must attribute this change in the old myth. The creation of cemeteries 
may have suggested the idea that the other world began on the threshold 
of the grave; it was then no longer localized in any special, fixed region, 
isolated by the mountains or by the sea. The Yeun Elez is thus des- 
poiled of a part of its prestige; a few souls are still directed there, but 
only those that are restless and dangerous and can be held quiet in no 
other place. It is the same way with the rocks of Vévennec and the 
other maritime Elysiums; only those unappeased shades of the drowned 
whose bones lie in no holy ground, inhabit there. 

The others,—that is to say the great majority of the dead,—are no 
longer represented as taking distant, funeral journeys. It seems that upon 
their entrance to the tomb, they enter, at the same time, into the other 
life. They live again; consequently, in the same abodes where they have 
always lived. The dwelling place of the dead is commingled with that 
of the living. It is no longer here or there, in this district of the land 
or in that island of the sea,—it is everywhere, it extends as far as Brittany 
extends, and the whole country of Brittany becomes literally the 
“country of the dead.” The legends show this expressly. Invisible by 
day but not absent, the souls, as soon as the sun sets, invade the fields, 
the pastures, and the roads, to attend to their silent duties. They 
are as numerous as the “blades of prairie-grass or the grains of sand 
upon the shore.” They talk among themselves in the rustling of the 
leaves and the murmuring of the wind. They prowl around the houses, 
enter and make themselves at home there until the first cock crow. For 
a long time in Brittany, it was the custom to leave the door unlocked at 
night so that the dead might enter. Even today they are careful to cover 
the coals on the hearth with cinders so that the ghosts may find a fire at 
any hour. And the food they leave upon the table on the eve of certain 
feast days belongs to the same preconceived idea. By a kind of tacit 
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agreement it is understood that during the day, the earth belongs to the 
living and at night to the dead. And the compact must be respected on 
one side as much as on the other. The mortal who breaks the compact, 
exposes himself to annoying encounters, that may entail the most unfor- 
tunate results. The dead, on the other hand, may not infringe upon their 
limits without suffering injury; of what nature we are not explicitly told. 
But we constantly see wandering souls tremble lest they be surprised by 
day. A superior power,—that of God, Christianity would declare,— 
constrains them, often to their regret, to return to the diurnal residence 
assigned them. 

Can there have existed, in the popular, primitive conception, a sort 
of hierarchical organization and regular police among the people of the 
Anaon? Many indications would seem to point to this. One of the 
most noteworthy is the character of the Ankou. His manifold rédle lends 
itself to many and various hypotheses. It is possible that he may origi- 
nally have been the counterpart of that Dispater, from whom the Gauls 
of Czsar’s time claimed descent, or he may have been one of the gods or 
“kings”’ of the dead, whom Irish tradition placed upon the throne in the 
country of the sidhe. ‘All hail, Labraid, swift handler of the sword!” 
chants a poem in the cycle of Ulster, “He hews the bucklers in sunder, 
he scatters the javelins, he wounds the body, he kills the free man, he 
seeks slaughter and bloodshed, in them he is beautiful; he puts whole 
armies to confusion, he scatters the treasures of men, O thou who 
assailest warriors, all hail, Labraid!” We find an echo of these savage 
lines in the Breton ballad that exalts the omnipotence of the Ankou. 
Like the kings of Mag Mell, the 4nkou journies in an enchanted chariot,— 
a chariot that does not, it is true, recall the brilliant descriptions of the 
Gaélic epics, but which, however creaking its axles, none the less leaves 
terror and devastation in its wake. From all these traits, the 4nkou was 
evidently thought to be some ancient divinity of death. There are other 
traditions, however, which seem to arise from a very different conception. 
Often, indeed, the Ankou is represented as a kind of administrator, 
destined to guard and watch over the things of the other world. “He is 
the mayor of the dead,” a peasant said to me one day. In this concep- 
tion, each parish has its own Ankou. This local Ankou is taken from the 
community of the dead and his charge is merely temporary; it reverts by 
right to the last deceased of the year, who is invested with power until 
the end of the following year. Perhaps, as M. Marillier has intimated, 
we may see in this the vague survival of an old ancestral cult, the Ankou 
of each village would have been, in remote times, the chief last deceased; 
later, the organization by clans and the ancestral worship having both 
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disappeared, the popular belief would have attributed the prerogatives of 
the once adored chief to any dead man whatever, provided he was the 
last to have died. 

Whatever may be the value or futility of these conjectures we cannot 
deny that the religion of death, so dear to the Celtic conscience, has 
retained a hold singularly vital and deep on the soul of the Breton 
people. If it is not their whole religion, as one would be almost tempted 
to believe, it is, at least, its most enduring work and permanent basis. 
Christianity has only been able to consecrate what it could not destroy. 
And thus there has existed, even until modern days, the anachronism of 
a race living only for its dead, enjoying their intercourse and yet dreading 
it, and making, I do not say merely its constant thought, but its perpet- 
ual conversation of them and their motions, their proceedings, their joys 
or their sorrows, their regrets and their desires. 


V. 


Let us enter the first thatched house that we come to, on one of the 
winter evenings that, creating a forced leisure for the Breton, draw him from 
his usual taciturnity and furnish him an occasion for telling the overflowing 
measure of his dreams. The family, with a few of the neighbors, is assem- 
bled in the principal living room,—often the only room in the house,— 
serving at once for kitchen, dining room, and even bedroom, as the big 
cupboard beds of carved oak facing one another on either side of the fire- 
place, bear witness. Beside these are placed two long wooden boxes as a 
sort of step, serviceable also for seats, the bank,tossel. The men sit upon 
these benches or in the primitive arm chairs, fashioned with an axe 
from tree trunks, which occupy the two deep corners of the huge fire- 
place. Some spin hemp, others braid straw for baskets or for bee hives, 
but the most of them refresh themselves by peacefully smoking the small- 
est of black earthen pipes, stuck in the corner of their mouths, the bowl 
upside down. The women of the audience sit a little apart from the 
men. According to Breton etiquette, the upper end of the house belongs 
by ancient social prejudice to the stronger sex; the lower end is allotted 
to the women who knit and spin and card wool. With the monotonous 
whirring of the wheels is mingled the light clicking of the needles and 
the rude creak of the combs. Upon the hearth, the fire flames up 
brightly or burns with a gentler light, according as it is fed with dry oak 
or peat. A slender resin candle pinched between iron nippers completes 
the scene, and the unequal light that it casts has scarcely any other effect 
than to balance the masses of shadows with its smoky, flickering gleam. 
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Listen now to the conversation. Of course at first the events of 
the day are discussed. The men speak of their work; they have sowed 
this field, dug up that other piece of untilled land, or ballasted some road. 
The women exchange the most varying comments on the amount of milk 
yielded by the cows, on last Sunday’s sermon at high mass, the rate of 
butter at the store, the bits of village gossip dear to their hearts, and the 
last local news. But these subjects are quickly exhausted and some one 
says, “ Hola there, girls! suppose you sing a séne? * * * ” or else it 
is a “story” that they want to hear, one of those numberless stories of 
marvels and adventures, the most important types of which M. Luzel 
has so admirably collected. Outside, however, the night has grown 
heavier and denser and little by little melancholy oppression seems to 
cast its influence over the people inside the humble lodging. The talk 
dies away; there are long intervals of vaguely anxious silence. At this 
moment it is enough if a gust of wind shakes the window pane, if the 
dying flame leaps up suddenly, or the cord of a wheel breaks, or the 
napkin wrapped around the bread on the table flutters in some current of 
air,—any of these things is enough to communicate to all the men and 
women a feeling at once poignant and delicious, of the vague presence of 
the Anaon. And, as if at a given signal, each one starts on the inevitable 
thrilling subject of death and the dead. Nothing further is needed to 
stimulate their memories or their tongues. Conversation grows animated, 
stories succeed stories and with what penetrating ardor! with what religi- 
ous gravity ! 

Among the people assembled, there is not one, from the old grand- 
father who has nearly reached his hundredth year to the smallest boy, who 
has not received some mysterious revelation of the beings or things 
beyond the grave. And there is nothing astonishing in this, if you remem- 
ber that these people are still in a state of mind in which they explain the 
simplest events of daily life by reasons of a supernatural kind. The 
greater part of these “legends of death” are, indeed, only real incidents, 
or even trifles, which a predisposed imagination has interpreted according 
to its wishes or its fears. Suppose a Breton peasant is overtaken by 
twilight in the meadows. He hastens to reach the shelter of his home, 
already fearful of some possible ghostly meeting. On the road ahead of 
him, one of his fellow laborers is likewise hurrying home. priori he 
decides that on account of the lateness of the hour this cannot be a living 
person and he delays his steps so as not to pass by him. But, while 
keeping at a respectful distance, he does not cease to watch him closely. 
In the stature, appearance, and clothing of this man he thinks he recog- 
nizes one of his neighbors who was buried a day or two before. He 
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thinks, did I say? No. It is rather an immediate conviction with him, 
an absolute certainty. Thus, as soon as the phantom has disappeared 
(that is, as soon as the passer-by has turned down a cross road), the 
peasant starts to run, arrives at his home quite out of breath, and to the 
questions of his frightened wife and children, replies that he has just been 
walking behind their dead neighbor. The legend is created. The next 
morning it spreads from door to door throughout the whole village, not 
without the addition of some new details. The next winter it is one of 
the evening’s stories, and receives a sort of final consecration by dramatic 
narration. 

The Bretons, indeed, excel in these kind of stories. As there is no 
subject that fascinates them more, so there is none in which they display 
richer or more varied resources. It seems as though they gave their 
whole self to the theme. And this whole is no small thing, if it is true 
that few races have a more original manner of feeling and thinking. 
“« Compared with the classic imagination,” says Renan, “the Celtic imagi- 
nation is truly the infinite compared with the finite.” The truth is that 
one cannot live long among the Breton people without being impressed 
with the keen, rare, and often exquisite qualities of their mind. Their 
songs bear witness to this. There is revealed in them an uncommon 
essence of poetry, delicately shaded in the Soniou and full of fire and sober 
energy in the Grverziou. What is not less remarkable is the unconscious 
and wholly spontaneous art with which these uncultured people succeed 
in portraying their emotions and their dreams. They are born story 
tellers as they are born poets. They have an instinctive sense of compo- 
sition and they are especially endowed with an innate gift for the dramatic, 
for the picturesque, and for color. ‘Thus the somewhat literary form and 
tone of these legends may be explained. Many of these little dramas 
have often been acted by the story teller himself, or, in any case, have 
touched him to the very heart, so that to them he imparts the timbre, and 
if I may put it so, the quivering life of his personality. This is the 
distinction between these funeral recitals and the mythological stories. 
The story is impersonal, it comes from afar, it has traversed time and 
space, and it tells of strange lands, of fictitious heroes, and extraordinary 
adventures by which one is amused without needing to have much faith 
in them; they are repeated from age to age without change of substance, 
or even of words, somewhat like a lesson learned by heart; there is some- 
thing positive and absolute about the story. The legend on the contrary 
is a local production; the people have watched it sprout, grow, and 
expand. It is constantly in formation and transformation; it is alive. 
The actors whom it brings upon the stage are all known or have been 
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known. They are the people of the village, of the parish, they are your 
next door neighbors, they are as it were you yourself. What has hap- 
pened to them may happen to any one and with the same circumstances 
and in the same places. For the setting of the story is also real; it is 
constantly beneath your eyes, at your very door. It is the hollow road 
over which you have passed fifty times at least, it is the downs whose 
billowy heather you see from here, it is the cemetery buried there 
beneath the sombre shade of the big willows, it is the sea, that other 
cemetery without epitaphs and headstones, which you can hear moaning 
so dolorously. In order, then, to attain a really tragic grandeur, the teller 
of the legend has only to yield himself in all simplicity of soul to the 
strong impressions which he has been the first to receive from the things 
of which he tells. Without intending it and quite unconsciously he 
creates beauty. 

During nearly fifteen consecutive years I have hardly ceased, I may 
say, to question the popular memory ; and with this aim, I have traversed 
all Brittany, Morbihan, whose dialects were less familiar to one, alone 
excepted. Of the other Armorican regions, Goélo, Trégor, Léon, Upper 
and Lower Cornouailles, there is not one to which I have not carried 
my researches. And if I insist upon it, one reason is doubtless that the 
manifold sources of these legends may be known, but another reason is 
that I have brought from these travels a memory, whose sweetness time 
has not weakened. I recall the scenes and the faces: now it is the 
interior of the shoemaker’s cabin in Argoat, with its primitive fireplace 
in the middle, and through the hole in the roof, the glimpses of the noc- 
turnal sky where the stars are shining brightly; again, a room in the 
lighthouse of the Ile de Sein where the watchman, keeping his vigil, sits 
upon his bench and the reflectors of the lantern flash their peaceful light 
over the baffled sea; again, it is the miserable inn of Corn-Cam, lost 
amidst the mournful solitudes of Ménez-Mikél, a precarious lodging for 
wagoners in distress, who, for lack of beds, stretch themselves out to 
sleep upon the beaten ground; and again,—but I should never end the 
naming of the hospitality, far from commonplace, that it was given me to 
enjoy. From none of them did I depart with empty hands. May the 
humble people who received me so kindly find here the expression of my 
gratitude. Many of them now know how much truth there lay beneath 
the fictions of the dead about which we chatted together. 

Though I arranged to extend my investigations through all the Breton 
countries whose speech was known to me, there are, nevertheless, a few 
villages where I have dwelt most especially, which have furnished me 


with the most important contributions. For the memory of our peasants 
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is like the presses that ornament their houses; it is full of things but very 
slow to open. It is only by a series of assaults, so to speak, that you 
succeed in forcing its secrets and drawing out bit by bit its treasures. 
This work of patience requires days and even months. One of the 
places of Brittany where I have been able to practice it with most fruit, 
is Port Blanc. To give some idea of the method I followed, I cannot 
do better than show how I went to work in this restricted environment. 

Port Blanc is a little seafaring hamlet on the English Channel, form- 
ing part of the parish of Peuvénan, and about ten kilometres from 
Tréguier. Like the Gallic village of which Procopius speaks, it is 
inhabited by a population of fishermen who live quite as much by the 
cultivation of their fields as by the product of their nets. They live, 
however, very miserably. The soil is poor and the coast but scantily 
supplied with fish. For this reason, a great many embark at the end of 
the winter for the cruel, northern fishing in the Iceland seas. Alas! 
it is seldom that they return richer if, indeed, they return at all! 
Others go to hire themselves out in Jersey to gather the potatoes. Those 
who dislike to expatriate themselves invent some supplementary industry 
to eke out their scanty gain. ‘They hew stone, for example, from the vast 
beds of rock with which the fields are sown, or else they gather a certain 
choice kind of seaweed which they sell to the druggists, or collect a 
coarser variety, dry it, and burn it to make soda. But especially they 
search the wrecks along the coasts, at night when the tide is right and 
when it is impossible for the watchful coast guards to surprise them. In 
spite of these “thousand trades,” as they call them, theirs is a precarious 
fate. They do not complain however. The beautiful optimism of their 
race flows in their veins. Among those who have not been stupified by 
alcohol, the terrible plague of Brittany, the faces are open, gay, and pre- 
possessing. ‘There is no reality so sad or overwhelming for which they 
may not find consolation in dreams. They love illusions. In their low, 
thatched cottages, before their scanty heather fires, they will relate or read 
scenes of old deeds of chivalry, arranged in naively dramatic form. 
They like to sing and when they feel entirely at their ease, delight in 
long conversations. 

The best part of my youth was spent among them. In later life I 
formed the habit, very dear to me, of spending my vacations in Port Blanc. 
My summer cottage stood a next door neighbor to their thatched huts, and, 
having known me for so long they treated me as their own. When I 
undertook to explore the field of the mortuary legends of Brittany,—the 
only subject that my regretted master, M. Luzel, had left untouched,— 
it was in the region of Port Blanc that I made my first discoveries. In 
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the beginning, I must confess, the results were poor. The people, ques- 
tioned separately, did not or would not admit that they knew anything to 
tell me. ‘We will see,” they would say, ‘we will consider. We need 
time to remember.” In the summer of 1891, I tried a new tactic and 
assembled them all at my house. I invited them by groups, to come and 
“talk”? on Saturday evening, when the week’s work was over. At first 
they seemed to hesitate. Then, the cordiality and the simplicity of their 
reception having put them quite at their ease, the first who had ventured 
to come brought others, and soon it was merely a question of who could 
get there first. In order that they should feel at home, our meetings were 
held in the kitchen and each one sat wherever he found room. My wife 
served the men with cider and the women with coffee. There was a 
plentiful provision of powdered tobacco for those who took snuff, nor 
were those who smoked or chewed forgotten. Punctually upon the 
stroke of eight, or of half past, we would hear the noise of the sabots on 
the stony streets of the little village, announcing our guests. They 
would enter, bowing upon the threshold of the “ maisonnée,” with a 
self-respecting politeness that is a tradition of their race,—and the festival 
evening would begin, all the windows wide open to the sea and the night. 

I had, however, more than one obstacle to overcome before I could 
lead the conversation in the desired direction. "They wondered among 
themselves what manner of interest I could feel in their beliefs and 
whether my questions were not prompted by an unholy curiosity, ‘It is 
not to mock our stories, is it, sir? The dead do not like such jesting 
and we would not wish to incur their wrath.” I had to summon all the 
persuasion of which I was capable before I could quiet their scruples. 
My proposal to take down in writing the stories that were told me, created 
new fears in the timorous minds of the women. As soon as [I started to 
pick up my pen, I would see their brows darken and their lips shut 
tightly together. They were afraid lest my writing would be sacrilege. 
Many would shake their heads, whispering, “ If the priests knew of it, they 
would refuse us the sacraments at Easter.” Happily, the men of this 
region of Trégor are rather inclined to opposition and their jeers tri- 
umphed over the apprehensions of their more timid companions, which 
were really quite unjustified, and at last I achieved my purpose. 

Those were memorable evenings, and I never look back to them 
without a keen sense of pleasure. While I was with these primitive 
souls, it seemed as though I were communing with the intimate genius of 
their race. It was usually I who gave the first shove that started my 
people going. I would begin with the story of some episode learned 
elsewhere, and in the circle of lamp light, I would suddenly see all the 
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heads bend forward, while their faces grew bright and eager. Even while 
I talked I was assisting the work of resuscitation that each of my words 
provoked in these obscure brains, filled with so many memories. It rarely 
happened that I finished my story without being interrupted. Nann n’é 
Ket ével-s¢! (No, it 1s not like that),—-some one would exclaim,—aman 
vé laret a fesson all (we tell that differently here). You may imagine with 
what alacrity I would pass over the word to them, and turn from story 
teller to scribe. All that remained for me, after that, was to hold my pen 
tight. A contagious spirit of emulation would little by little seize upon 
the whole assembly. From all corners of the room voices would rise 
claiming their turn. I was frequently obliged to restrain their impatience 


” 


and moderate their zeal. But as soon as I said “now you,” to one of 
them, the silence would be instantly reéstablished, their bodies would settle 
into an hierarchical immobility, their heads and shoulders bent forward, 
their hands upon their knees, and you could literally hear the night moths 
fascinated by the light, fluttering about the lamp. What a sudden pallor 
would creep over their faces when, in the pathetic places, the narrator 
would unconsciously lower his voice and utter his words very slowly, as if 
he too were frightened by the mysteries he was about to reveal. 

Two or three of the habitués of these reunions were truly gifted 
story tellers. The grandiloquence of Laur Mainguy, for example, was 
only to be equaled by the rude and sober fire of Jean-Marie Voulouzan. 
The former was an old, half blind stone cutter; the latter an ex-fisher 
of the Iceland seas. Both were admirable masters of their language. 
But the women were-perhaps even superior to the most distinguished 
story tellers among the men. There were some, like Jeanne-Marie 
Bénard and Catherine Carvennec, who managed their stories with all the 
experience of professional serial writers. But the “queens” of these 
meetings were, by common consent, Lise Bellec and Marie-Cinthe Vou- 
louzan, two old maids, sisters in talent, but as unlike as possible in 
appearance and manner. Lise Bellec is a dressmaker, sewing by the day. 
She is a round, plump, little woman, with the fine hands and feet of an 
aristocrat, of modest, almost formal gestures, and with the gentle face of 
anun. Her conversation is charming, mingling gravity and grace. She 
chooses her words with quiet ease, evincing no uncertainty and with no 
after-touches, speaking in a crystalline voice that is, nevertheless, supple 
and harmoniously shaded. It suggests the modulations of a flute. She 
generally sat beside me, in a low chair, and while I wrote at her dictation, 
her eyes would follow the movements of my hand, stopping to let me 
catch up with her whenever she saw I was falling behind. In short, she 
was an ideal story teller. Marie-Cinthe was coarse looking, with sharp 
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features, a skin as wrinkled as the bark of a tree, and green eyes that had 
a phosphorescent light of their own. Thin, nervous, always in motion, 
she lent an extraordinary dash and fire to her stories; she acted them out 
and made them live with an almost savage intensity; she fell under the 
spell of her own words. From this strange old woman there would emanate 
a sort of electricity, that at certain moments would make us all shiver. 
She used pauses that were eloquent, tragic. She would bring into her 
story the very objects that surrounded us, the immense landscape, the dark- 
ness outside. “Hold! * * * Listen to the wind! * * * Do you hear 
the sea! * * * ” There was a solemnity at once impressive and sinister 
in her words and gestures. 

If the task of the collector of legends often has its disappointments, 
it also has its pure satisfaction and its charm. I have never felt this 
more deeply than during the evenings at Port Blanc, in the midst of that 
fantastic concert of dreams, accompanied outside by the endless moaning 
of the waves in the fathomless night. 


VI. 


The memory of the Bretons is inexhaustible. The more you draw 
from it, fhe more you despair of ever reaching the bottom. I have had 
too much experience of it not to know that their memory is the land of 
the unforeseen, fruitful in surprises without end. But we must not for- 
get that, among these people, legend is always in flux. At the very 
moment you think you have fastened it in one form, it is already branch- 
ing out in new ones. Each age, each generation, each temperament 
forms it anew and claims it for its own, stamping it with a different 
character by breathing into it another soul. Living, it is ceaselessly 
evolving according to the law of all organic life. 

For they are alive, these legends, they live in the hearts of the Bretons 
of today just as intensely as they lived in the hearts of their most far- 
away ancestors. Was it not Marillier who once wrote in this connection, 
“ The beliefs that have given birth to these stories, in which the souls of 
the dead are the principal actors, are still active and fruitful * * * ”? 
Alas! unfortunate man, he did not know how truly he wrote. Had it 
not been for these beliefs, their tyrannous empire over terrified minds, 
it is probable that he would not have perished, nor more than one perhaps 
of those who preceded him in death. After the boat was engulfed 
which contained him and the others, the current must have carried him 
to the reef, to which he owed it that though drowned‘he was not lost. 
Vainly did he fill the narrow estuary of the sea’with the wild cry of his 
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distress. The coast was so near that he would have been able to distin- 
guish not only the outlines of the houses but even the shadows of the 
people as they moved across the lighted window panes. Atevery moment 
he must have said to himself, ““ They are coming now.” Butno. The 
lights on the shore went out one by one and no one stirred. All night 
long he cried; and all night long, unheeding, they left him there. It 
was not until daybreak,—daybreak, observe,—that they made up their 
minds at last to rescue this human waif whom the sea had spared and 
whom a less tardy help would doubtless have preserved to life and science 
and to all the noble things he loved. And why did the rescue come too 
late and serve only to prolong the most cruel physical and mental agony ? 
A fisherwoman whom I sadly reproached, replied with her head bent low, 
“Oh! we heard the calls clearly; they fairly rent the night! But for 
that very reason, we thought it was the shrieking of the souls in the ‘hell’ 
at Plougrescant !” 

Note that there are no braver fishermen than the seamen of that coast. 
It is their daily sport to scorn death, but of the dead they have an unreason- 
able, savage fear, capable of destroying in them every humane sentiment. 
God forbid that I should lay a crime at their door. It is not their fault 
if they have not yet renounced the ancient heritage of a race upon whom 
the yoke of primitive superstitions weighs so heavily, oppressa gravi sub 
religione. May the blessings of modern instruction free at least the 
minds of their children from these phantoms of an ancient past. May 
the “legend of death” soon be for the Bretons only a memory, 
embalmed by one of themselves within these pages as in a shroud. 
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HE Dutch have been for centuries a most interesting people. 
The story of their heroic resistance to the aggressions of Spain 
in the sixteenth century and the wise deeds of William the Silent, 
the quaint, broad breeched figures in blue on the Delft pottery with the canals 
and windmills, Irving’s humorous tales of the doings of the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam, the stubborn resistance of the Boers offsetting by its 
sheer heroism the doubtful character of their treatment of the natives and 
the tyranny of their government,—all these things and many more have 
led the world to be amused by the Dutch people, but to expect of them 
heroism, a sturdy common sense devoid perhaps at times of ennobling 
sentiment or thought of others, and habits of living peculiarly adapted to 
the accomplishment of the ends sought for, as well as to their own needs 
and tastes. For decades, too, it has been known generally that the 
administration of their East Indian colonies, acquired when Holland was 
mistress of the seas, was, for atime at least, singularly successful from 
the financial point of view, though there were rumors of heartless treat- 
ment of the natives. Even now, perhaps no other country has colonies 
so beautiful or so universally attractive to travelers as is Java, “the 
Garden of the East.” How have these results been brought about and 
what are the Dutch colonies of today? 

The Dutch East Indies consist of the great islands of Sumatra and 
Java, with a large part of Borneo and New Guinea, as the main posses- 
sions, together with the Celebes, the Moluccas (the Spice Islands of old 
time fame), of which the best known is Amboyna (from which the Dutch 
draw their best native soldiers), and scores of other lesser islands lying 
between and around the more important ones. The total area is seven 
hundred and thirty-six thousand, four hundred square miles, a territory 
substantially equal to four fifths the territory of the United States, east of 
the Mississippi, and between five and six times that of the Philippines (one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight hundred and fifty-three). 

The climate and products are quite similar to those found in the 
Philippines. Both groups of islands are in the tropics although most of 
the Dutch"East Indies lie nearer the equator with the more important 
islands a little south of it, as the Philippines are a little north of the equator. 
In Sumatra, as in the Philippines, tobacco of a high grade is grown; in 
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both groups rice forms the chief food of the population and is probably 
all in all the leading product; the range of fruits seems substantially the 
same ; sugar flourishes in both groups of islands; and, while as yet in the 
Dutch East Indies the valuable hemp of the Philippines is not grown, so 
far as one can judge there is nothing in the nature of the case to prevent, 
in some of the islands at least, the growth of this most useful product. 

There is a great similarity, also, in many particulars, between the 
native inhabitants of both groups. In the Battaks of Sumatra and. in 
the Dyaks of Borneo we have probably pre-Malay Indonesian races 
similar to those found in Mindanao, both groups being to a considerable ' 
extent similar in physical characteristics and both having some of the 
customs of those races. The great mass of the native population in 
both cases is Malay. In native characteristics they seem much the same, 
although one finds in them as they exist today many striking differences, 
owing probably in part to the influence of the different European nation- 
alities with which they have come in contact. So far as the residents of 
the Dutch East Indies have any religion outside of paganism, they are 
almost all of them Mohammedans, although to be sure their religion sits 
somewhat lightly upon them, and one sees little or nothing of the fanati- 
cism of the Turk or Sudanese, while they doubtless retain many of the 
superstitions of their earlier heathenism. Buddhism, which once flour- 
ished in Java, of which the remains of the temples at Boro Boedoer and 
Brambanan give such impressive proof, seems completely to have disap- 
peared. In the Philippines, in Mindanao, the Moros are Mohammedans 
of apparently a somewhat similar type; but as is well known the great 
mass of the Filipinos who are not pagans have, from their three and 
one half centuries of Spanish rule, become Christians. Here also, 
however, there will be found among the uneducated very many relics of 
their ancient heathenism, as is shown perhaps particularly in the anting- 
anting charms which protect from bullets and ward off cholera or the 
plague, and in the manner of the superstitious worship of the saints. 

The entire population of the Dutch East Indies numbers, it is 
estimated, some thirty-five millions. In most of the islands the popula- 
tion is scattering and wide reaches of territory are practically uninhabited 
and open to settlement and cultivation. Java and Madura, however, with 
an area of fifty thousand, five hundred and fifty-four square miles (only 
a little larger than Cuba or than Luzon with its forty-four thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-three square miles), have alone a population of more 
than twenty-eight millions, or some five hundred and fifty-four to the 
square mile,—a population more dense than that which is found in any 
country of Europe outside of Belgium, which'has a population of five 
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hundred and seventy-nine to the square mile. The population of Con- 
necticut and Ohio are respectively only one hundred and fifty and ninety 
and one tenth to the square mile, while that of Luzon is eighty-five, and 
of Cuba thirty-five persons. 

For our present purposes we may ignore the outlying possessions of 
the Dutch East Indies and confine our attention to the most important 
and most populous, Java, although the three parts of the island, 
western, central, and eastern, have populations differing somewhat in 
language and in name, the Sundanese, the Javanese proper, and in the 
éxtreme east and in Madura the Madurese. The characteristics of them 
all are very similar although a Dutch resident will point out differences. 
They are in most particulars both physical and mental very similar to the 
Malays of the peninsula and to the Filipinos. In physique they are 
rather small, and though trimly built, do not impress one as strong. In 
disposition they are inclined toward indolence and carelessness, and 
though they have excellent manners and in certain particulars, especially 
regarding their relations to their chiefs, a high sense of honor, they are 
untrustworthy, prone to say the thing that will please instead of telling 
the truth, and with no too keen a sense of the rights of private property. 
You like them for their good manners and courtesy, but you do not trust 
them. If they have given themselves to your service, as their chief or 
their leader, they are capable of dying for you if need be; but if you 
have wounded their sense of honor or have aroused their jealousy, they 
are equally capable of stabbing you in the back. They are proud. 
They have as delicate a sense of their “honor” as the Frenchman of a 
century ago, but their conception of honor and honesty is that universally 
found in a modern Oriental. One of their best friends who has known 
them most thoroughly for years has said, “Call a Javanese a liar and he 
will politely argue the matter with you; if you tell him that he is no 
gentleman look out for his knife.” How have the Dutch dealt with this 
interesting people? 

Generally speaking, it has been the plan to make use as far as is 
possible of the native institutions and of the hereditary rulers while 
keeping the directing and controlling power entirely in the hands of the 
Dutch. In the larger part of the outlying possessions where the Dutch 
have had little commercial interest, they have in the most remote districts 
left the natives almost entirely to themselves. In the districts where the 
Dutch have settled, and particularly in such prosperous places as Deli and 
Padang in Sumatra, they have appointed a resident adviser, who is to a con- 
siderable extent, ruler of the native sultan or regent. The resident is often 
called the “Elder Brother” of the native sultar or regent, and while he has 
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the elder brother’s privilege of giving advice, it is also expected that the 
native as a younger brother will heed that advice. There is one set of 
laws for the Europeans, another set of laws for the natives. For the 
Europeans the Dutch administer the laws entirely; for the natives in the 
most important matters, as courts of appeal, etc., the laws are adminis- 
tered by the Dutch, but in all minor matters native judges administer 
justice and carry out the laws. In these outlying possessions, however, 
the organization varies to suit the needs. 

In Java the same general principles obtain, but here the longer experi- 
ence and the more vital interests of the Dutch have given a more 
completely developed system. At the head, with jurisdiction over all 
Netherlands-India, is the governor general appointed by the home gov- 
ernment and assisted by a council of five members, all Dutch, likewise 
appointed by the home government. ‘These men are all supposed to be 
conversant with colonial affairs, but it sometimes happens, as at present 
for example, that for special reasons a man is sent out from Holland who 
has no special knowledge of the East. Sometimes he may be an expert 
in some line of work that is particularly prominent at the time in the 
colonies; sometimes it is hinted that an element of favoritism or political 
expediency for the people in power at home determines the appointment. 
It may be said, however, once for all, that the Dutch civil service 
in the East is filled with men who are thoroughly well trained and 
who, as a rule, are able, experienced, honest, and well qualified for their 
positions. In Dutch as in British India, the natives apparently trust the 
European and expect justice from him rather than from their native 
chiefs; although the Europeans who have to deal with the government 
hint at times that the Dutch official is not always easy to deal with, or 
enterprising, or beyond the possibility of irregular influence. The for- 
eigners, in trade in Batavia and elsewhere, however, generally speak of the 
government as wise and just, although not inclined to be liberal. 

Outside the capital the island is divided into residencies or provinces, 
wherein the Dutch resident is chief; in the various districts of the resi- 
dencies there are assistant residents, and below them in special charge of 
financial affairs are the controleurs. Ranking with the assistant residents 
are the native regents; under them, in charge of local matters of the 
police and administration are the wedonos; and as heads of the villages, 
etc., are the village headmen or “ bekels.” Everywhere the Dutch officials 
direct and control, while the work to a considerable extent is carried out by 
the natives. In local administration the native language alone is employed, 
minor criminal and civil cases in court being conducted in that language. 
The great number of clerks, police, etc., are natives or, in many cases in 
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the more important clerkships, half castes. As will be seen later the Dutch 
have familiarized themselves with the language, the circumstances, and the 
customs of the people, and the intercourse between Dutch and native is 
very intimate, although everywhere the Dutch remains clearly master. 

In two provinces in Java, Djokjakarta and Soerakarta, there are 
native rulers, sultans similar to those in the outlying districts, in whose 
name the government is carried on by native officials almost entirely 
under the general direction of the resident. Elsewhere in Java the 
administration is under the immediate direction of the Dutch, and the 
higher places are filled by the Dutch. 

We may pass over the earlier history of Java until well into the 
present century when Admiral van den Bosch went as governor general 
to Java. Before that time Holland had been engaged in subduing the 
islands and her methods of administration in the conquered parts may 
not arouse great interest. Doubtless in certain cases, especially in the 
Spice Islands, they had been as high handed as were those of Spain, 
Portugal, and others in their colonies. But after the English occupation, 
when under the pressure of need of greater revenue, the Dutch governor 
general in 1832 established the culture system, the history took a new turn 
and Java became apparently so prosperous that ever since she has in 
many ways been looked to as an example of what, by rigid methods, might 
be obtained financially from a subject people in a distant colony. 

The governor general found a well populated island with a fertile soil 
ready for cultivation. His plan was simply to see to it that the people 
worked, had their physical needs provided, and that the surplus product 
went to the government. Great plantations of coffee, indigo, etc., 
were laid out; the inhabitants were required to work upon them for a 
fixed length of time, or else to cultivate the produce assigned and to sell 
it all to the government at fixed prices. The price was enough to make 
a living for the cultivator, but low enough to make very large profit for 
the government. For many years Java thus furnished Holland a large 
surplus revenue with which she was able to build her railways and meet 
her other needs. The culture system was a kind of modified slavery, 
inasmuch as the natives were neither allowed to leave the land nor to 
direct their own affairs; but there is no reason to believe that the Dutch, 
speaking generally, treated them with special cruelty or cut their earnings 
down below their needs for livelihood. Indeed, it is not at all improbable 
that the native may have lived fully as well as he would have done had 
he not also earned a surplus profit for his Dutch masters, for the Javanese 
is an improvident fellow unless he is under outside pressure, and when his 
needs for the day are satisfied, he is likely to take his ease and enjoy 
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himself. People often say that under the culture system the Dutch 
taught the Javanese to be diligent. It is probably nearer the truth to say 
that they compelled them for a time to be busy; the habit of diligence 
and thrift does not belong to the Javanese today. They work and 
apparently work well in the rice fields when it is necessary to put in the 
crop; and one can hardly imagine a prettier sight of busy industry than 
the going forth on a bright morning of a gaily dressed group of fifty or 
a hundred cheerful, laughing girls and women to cut the heads of rice 
when the crop is ripe. But they go gaily to work when they are sum- 
moned for a special task, and when the work is done they can loaf and 
play with equal gayety. Foreigners resident among them who have 
encouraged their servants to work steadily and to save carefully are some- 
times surprised, after the head of a family has worked diligently for a year 
and saved a good round sum, to have him quit employment for no particu- 
lar reason, and to see him idle away his time for another year while he 
is spending all his savings. 

But however beneficial or however light, the burden of the culture 
system upon the native, it smacked too much of slavery to go unchal- 
lenged. Late in the nineteenth century the political party at home which 
chose to set itself up as champion of the rights of the oppressed began to 
challenge the action of the government in holding its subjects to forced 
labor. Under this pressure the government gradually gave up the system 
until at present it is employed only on the coffee plantations. These, 
although still quite extensive (fifty-six million, nine hundred and eighty- 
five thousand, seven hundred bearing trees in 1900), are, never- 
theless, gradually growing smaller in extent, the government plant- 
ing out from year to year a somewhat less number of trees than it 
abandons. ‘The reason for this is doubtless in part political pressure, but 
in part also the apparent fact that the business is not as profitable as it 
has been. The plantations given up are naturally the most unprofitable, 
and the new ones set out are in sections of the country where they are 
likely to be more profitable. Indeed, the Dutch administrators on the 
ground do not apparently think that there is any immediate likelihood of 
the system being abandoned entirely, provided the plantations remain 
profitable. On the other hand, they acknowledge that the work done on 
the coffee plantations, even though they have the power of the magistrate 
back of them to compel the laborers to attend carefully to their work, is 
far less efficient than that done on private plantations. Even a careless 
inspection of neighboring plantations, one government, one private, shows 
the wastefulness of the non-free labor. The government plantations are 
likely to be over shaded, the trees to be too thickly set out and not well 
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pruned, and the yield in many cases is not more than half of that taken 
in the same locality from private plantations. The price fixed at the 
present time, by the government at home, fifteen gulden per picul for the 
best quality of coffee, has been during the last year not more than half 
of the regular market price, and still it is questionable if, counting the 
profit that might otherwise be derived from the land, the income is to be 
considered large. On the other hand, the price has been so fixed that 
taken in connection with his other earnings the worker on the state coffee 
plantations, compelled to sell all his product to the government, probably 
on the whole has about as large an income and lives about as well as his 
neighbor whose time is devoted entirely to the so-called free labor. 

It has been the intention of the government of late years, while not 
perhaps making a special effort to elevate the Javanese, at least to arrange 
for him to secure a comfortable living and to prevent him from being 
exploited or oppressed by others. On the state plantations prices have 
been fixed so as to enable him to earn a living. When he has himself 
taken up land and wishes to lease to a European for sugar plantations, 
indigo growing, or other crop, the government again steps in to see that 


‘he is not unduly oppressed. The average Javanese is too simple minded 


a creature to deal on equal terms with Europeans. The government, 
therefore, forbids him to lease his land to Europeans except under condi- 
tions laid down in the laws, and in each individual case with the special 
consent of the resident, who looks into the conditions of the contract 
and sees that they are fair, The land must not be used for tobacco 
planting or sugar planting often enough to exhaust its fertility, and the 
native who, if a cash lease were paid into his hands once for all, might 
soon squander it, has reserved for him the right, in the odd years, to 
cultivate the land for rice or other native produce. Even when, as in the 
native states of Djokjakarta and Soerakarta, the lease of the land from 
the over-lord carries with it the right to demand the free cultivation of 
the land from the resident peasants, the law again provides that half the 
land must be worked each year for the crops of the peasants, though the 
other half goes to the lease holder. 

Although forced labor has, speaking generally, been done away with so 
far as the cultivation of the soil is concerned, except as above mentioned, 
there still remains in Java in other ways a much larger share of what 
might be called labor taxes than is found in most civilized states. In 
many parts of the United States and in France today we still find every 
able bodied man subject to a certain number of days’ service for building 
roads. In most cases in England and the United States in times of an 
emergency the government may call upon citizens to aid in keeping the 
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peace; but in Java, as in Burma and other Oriental countries, the service 
is much more common. Compulsory service for the state in working on 
roads or performing other general public duties in certain localities goes as 
high as forty-two days in the year, while the average number for every able 
bodied man throughout the island numbers probably twenty-four. Not 
merely in the country districts but also in the larger cities the custom 
obtains, as in the country villages in Burma and elsewhere, of having the 
police duties at night performed without pay by all able bodied citizens in 
turn. The wedono has a list of the citizens. He arranges the plan of 
watchmen and patrol in his district in the country or city, and the men 
are warned in turn to come to perform their duties without pay. This 
is not looked upon by the natives as oppressive. It is something to which 
they have been accustomed from time immemorial and is a duty which 
they owe to the state. In not a few instances the Dutch government 
has been able to win the gratitude of the people by lessening to a consid- 
erable extent the number of days on which they are required to serve in 
this public work. 

In the Dutch East Indies the Chinese problem has appeared in two 
quite different forms. In Java, with its dense population of Javanese, 
the Chinese are not needed as coolies throughout the country, although 
in the larger cities they are a good deal in evidence, doing the heavier 
kinds of work for which the indolent Javanese has little taste. The 
Chinese coolie, however, as soon as he gets a little money ahead is likely 
to become an itinerant peddler, although his wanderings by the Javanese 
law are strictly confined to the town in which he lives. A little later he 
sets up a shop and becomes a merchant and speculator, unless, indeed, he 
has come in the first place as a skilled laborer to become in time a house 
builder, shoemaker, wheelwright, or to engage in some other kind of 
manufacturing business. The Javanese can build tobacco sheds and their 
own thatched dwellings, but good houses need Chinese carpenters. 

The Chinaman with his industry and thrift, when he comes into 
immediate competition with the Javanese soon runs him out, and when- 
ever the pleasant spoken but hard hearted celestial has an opportunity of 
dealing on even terms with the credulous, thriftless Javanese, the result is 
almost certain to be that all earnings of the latter beyond enough to keep 
body and soul together and all property which he may have succeeded in 
securing in any way slips gently into the hands of the Chinaman and 
there it remains. This lack of ability of the Javanese to deal with the 
Chinaman without loss has led the government to watch carefully Chinese 
immigration into Java; to restrict the Chinese closely to the quarters of 
the towns assigned to them; and to forbid them to enter the country 
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villages or to go from place to place within the island except by special 
permission and on special business. Those who advocate freedom of 
movement and the opening of all lands to all peoples may object to this 
rigid policy on the part of the Dutch; but if it is part of the duty of the 
government to watch over the people under its care and to administer 
Java for the Javanese, the Dutch government is wise in restricting so 
rigidly the intercourse of the Chinamen with the natives. No one doubts 
that the Chinaman is a much abler and in many ways a much higher 
type of man than the Javanese, but no one who knows them both as they 
exist in the East would question that if allowed to intermingle freely it 
would take but a few years to make the Javanese, whatever the law might 
say, practically the slaves of the Chinese. 

In Sumatra, in the tobacco planting and mining regions, the case is 
entirely different. The Malays are not sufficient in number in those 
parts of Sumatra to do the work required. Neither do those who are 
there desire to perform the steady manual labor needed for such purposes. 
In consequence the Dutch government has encouraged the planters to 
bring Chinamen into Sumatra in as large numbers as required, to hold 
them under contract on the plantations, and to develop with their aid as 
rapidly as possible the resources of the country. The result has been 
apparently very good for both planters and Chinese, and it is impossible 
to say, as yet, how the native Malay has, under the circumstances, been in 
any way injured. The Chinese are held strictly to the plantations during 
the time of their contract. When that is over they ordinarily either 
continue as free coolies, or settle as gardeners, which the government 
likes, or as shop keepers or skilled workmen in the towns, or return to 
China. With their aid tobacco plantations have flourished exceedingly. 
The country has been opened up; new roads have been built; Europeans 
and others have come in large numbers, so that the native Malay, so far as 
he cares to work, finds better demand at higher prices for his products 
if he cares to cultivate the ground, or even greater demand for such work 
as he likes to do, such as driving ponies or managing boats. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to think that from the point of 
view of his physical welfare the Chinaman is not well treated. The 
planters, to be sure, complain sometimes that under the laws for the 
protection of the Chinese and their rigid enforcement, the Chinaman is 
likely at times to become a little too independent, and that the magistrates 
take his side against the planter. But the managers of the larger planta- 
tions themselves, partly through desire to keep their working force in the 
best physical condition, but also partly, apparently, through sheer kindness 
of heart and pride in doing their duty well, have provided hospitals which 
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are not merely sufficient to satisfy the demands of the government 
inspectors, but which are in themselves models of cleanliness, of con- 
venience, and of completeness of equipment. Even further than this 
the great Planters’ Association with its headquarters at Medan has provided 
for Chinese disabled on their plantations or for those who have become 
old and decrepit and who have no friends to take them back to China, a 
“Home” where they can spend the rest of their days in ease and comfort, 
such perhaps as they have never known before. Indeed, this asylum for 
the workmen, mostly Chinese, but some Javanese and Malays, who are 
no longer able to work, may well compare in its equipment and manage- 
ment with many of the homes for superannuated sailors and soldiers and 
other unfortunates provided for in similar ways by private or public charity 
in either the United States, or England, or other parts of Europe. 

So much may well be said with reference to the care which both the 
government and private employers take of their people both Javanese and 
Chinese. On the other hand, one should perhaps touch somewhat, though 
briefly, upon another side of the question which, although it shows a 
policy which would be bitterly opposed from a moral point of view in 
England or the United States, still represents the thrift or, as they them- 
selves would probably say, the sound common sense of the Dutchman. 
The Dutch government, for example, derives a large revenue from the 
Chinese habits of smoking opium and gambling. Not merely does the 
government sell opium and gambling farms or directly collect the taxes 
on opium, as is usual in all countries where there is a large Chinese 
population, but on the larger plantations provision is made to supply 
opium to the Chinese at a cost which shall not be too high, in order that 
the Chinese may not become dissatisfied and make a demand for higher 
wages. Aside from that fact, the larger plantations provide special 
gambling halls with theatre attached, so that during the curing season when 
the laborers on the widely extended plantations are gathered at one centre, 
and at the time when the larger part of the year’s wages are paid, the 
gambling which the Chinese is certain to indulge in may be done on the 
plantations under more or less careful supervision. The owner of the 
gambling farm will probably sell for a fixed sum to the Chinese manager 
of the plantation the right to collect ten per cent of the gambling profits 
for his own use. This manager then sees that the gambling hall is 
opened and properly lighted, that a term of the Chinese theatre, one or two 
weeks, is provided, and he takes the supervision of the gambling. Even 
the European managers of the estates, though they have no direct share 
in the gambling profits, often countenance the game by going once 
or twice each year. To show their approval they stake small sums, 
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while if they make any winnings, they scatter them among the workers, 

This pandering to the gambling habit has, too, its practical side. Not 
merely do they keep their men from wasting their time by going to the 
towns, whence many of them if it were permitted, might easily run 
away; but since a large majority are certain to lose a great part of their 


year’s earnings in their week’s gambling, they are ready at hand in a 
humble state of mind to make favorable contracts for the coming year, 
although, to be sure, the contracts would naturally be of the customary 


form and for the usual amounts. When one listening to this cold blooded 
explanation of their reasons for supplying gambling houses to the Chinese, 
inquires whether the planters do or are supposed to take any interest in 
the welfare of the Chinaman beyond his physical needs, he is likely to be 
met with a good natured rejoinder to ‘»< effect that caring for the moral 
or spiritual nature of the Chinese, if he has any, is not known to have 
any direct connection with tobacco raising, and the planter is there for 
business. 

The calculating habit of the Dutch in their colonial policy is shown 
in an even more striking, not to say, for the American, shocking way in 
connection with their army. It is a well known fact,—no attempt is 
made to conceal it,—that the Dutch army administration, in order to meet 
the always grave and most puzzling problem of venereal disease among the 
common soldiers, encourages their keeping concubines. In all their 
larger barracks in their permanent stations, so far as room will allow, the 
concubines are taken into the barracks, provision is made to supply part 
of their food at cost or less, suitable rooms are arranged for them and 
their children to remain in during the day, to cook their food, etc., and 
even in many places regular schools are held within the barracks for the 
proper training of their children. 

When the soldier returns to Holland, if he wishes to leave his concu- 
bine and children this may be done. If he wishes to recognize his child 
by giving it his own name, the name may be registered in legal form, and 
the child then, instead of ranking with the native Javanese, is classed 
thereafter with Europeans, entitled to the privileges of the laws for 
Europeans. 

The Dutch officers when questioned in regard to the system, singular 
as the fact appears, show no other sentiment than a regretful protest against 
the squeamishness of some of the “old women of both sexes” at home 
who object to the practice. They say that the percentage of soldiers 
unfit for duty through venereal disease is greatly lessened by the system, 
and that in fact nearly all cases still remaining are among those who have 
not adopted the plan, and that this result alone is sufficient to justify it. 
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One of the highest officers, upon whom the success of the army both 
now and in the future depends, remarks still further that these children 
brought up thus in the barracks naturally acquire a taste for arms, and 
that they form a very useful source for the supply of new recruits. 

To a test question of the chief surgeon at one of the leading posts 
as to whether he would recommend the United States to adopt that system 
for its army in the Philippines, the reply was made that, provided the 
sentiment in the United States would permit its adoption, he would 
recommend it by all means, with the further addition, since the United 
States is rich and could afford it, that a small money allowance be made 
to supply suitable clothing for the concubines, and that something more 
be allowed for feeding and caring for them and the children than is 
possible for a country so weak financially as Java. The custom, of 
course, cannot possibly be considered by the United States; but I know of 
nothing which illustrates so well the clear sighted, though possibly short 
sighted, Machiavelian sagacity of the Dutch, which sees the end desired 
and refuses to let its eyes be dimmed by what it would consider the fool- 
ish moral sentiments of others, than the way in which the Dutch deal 
with these most difficult questions relative to the soldiers and laborers. 

This, perhaps, leads directly to a brief consideration of the govern- 
mental attitude toward religion. As has been said the Javanese are 
Mohammedans. It is part of the policy of the government, as it is of 
the English government and its colonies, to grant freedom of worship. 
No question is raised regarding the religion of the people; no objection 
is made to their following the laws of their religion regarding marriage, 
etc., so far as these do not conflict with the public peace or with good 
order in the community. On the other hand, the Dutch government has 
not encouraged the agitation of religious questions among the people, and 
Christian missionaries, on the whole, can hardly be considered welcome. 
They are not forbidden to enter Java, but none can enter and engage in 
their work without special permission, and the field of their territory and 
the general nature of their work are distinctly prescribed. If there is 
any demand for them anywhere, beyond question they would be freely 
welcome. If, on the other hand, there were any likelihood of their 
starting up dissatisfaction among the people which would increase the 
difficulties of the government, they would not be received. The Dutch 
themselves have their own Protestant ministers, and in a fairly large 
number of cases there are native Protestant preachers of their own 
church to assist in the religious instruction of the people. But on the 
whole it may fairly be said, probably without injustice to any, that the 
Dutch as a government and as a people in Java, while not irreligious are 
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non-religious, and while they are in no sense hostile to religion, Christian, 
or Mohammedan, or other, they do not intend to let religion interfere 
seriously with either government or business. 

The Dutch have made comparatively little effort to encourage educa- 
tion among the natives except so far as it would be directly useful in 
government service. Indeed, until just recently it was a part of their 
policy to discourage the learning of the Dutch language by the natives 
and to do practically nothing to give the natives training beyond that 
required for the cultivation of their fields. At present, since 1893, the 
sentiment is somewhat different. There are four schools which have 
been established for the training of the sons of chiefs in which instruction 
is given to those who are hereafter to hold positions of more or less 
responsibility in the government, and the kind of training given is adapted 
particularly to fit them for their duties. The common school subjects 
are taught, and, in addition, besides the Dutch language, the elements of 
jurisprudence, public and administrative law of Netherlands-India, 
elements of political economy, of agriculture, surveying, and drawing. 
While as has been said, government business with the natives is carried 
on entirely in the vernacular and while one almost never meets a native 
who has any knowledge of Dutch, there is at present apparently no 
positive objection to having a native learn the Dutch language if he wishes 
and has the energy, although no direct encouragement in that direction is 
given. There are two grades of vernacular schools scattered here and 
there throughout the country in the first grade of which, on the payment 
of a small fee, children of the natives may receive an elementary educa- 
tion: reading, writing, and the four rules of arithmetic applied to whole 
numbers. For the payment of a somewhat larger fee in the second grade 
an education equivalent possibly to what we would call a grammar school 
education may be acquired. In Java in 1897, for a population of some 
twenty-eight millions, there were two hundred and seven such schools of 
the first grade, twenty-six of the higher. In all there were twenty-five 
thousand, one hundred and twenty pupils. At present, however, there 
are also a few normal schools for training teachers to do the work in the 
vernacular schools; there are some schools of an elementary nature for 
native physicians and the spirit of the government seems much more 
liberal than earlier. In fact there is reason to believe that within the near 
future there will be a considerable educational development in Java, 
although nothing in any way approaching the plans of the United States 
in the Philippines is suggested. The natives have also certain Moham- 
medan religious schools in which the Koran is read and pupils learn to 
pronounce the Arab script. While the result is not highly educational, 
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still the fact should be noted. There were in 1894, twenty-three 
thousand, six hundred and forty of these schools with about three hundred 
and forty thousand pupils. 

In a somewhat more practical way, perhaps, something is being done 
toward improving industrial conditions. There is a beginning of indus- 
trial training and the educational authorities would favor a rapid extension 
of this kind of work. Java is essentially an agricultural country. In 
the famous garden of Buitenzorg, not merely is there a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of plants and trees and flowers of all kinds, but there is also an 
experimental garden in which much is done to develop knowledge, 
scientifically and practically, both in Java and elsewhere. From this 
institution are sent from time to time into different parts of Java, men 
whose business it is to make model gardens in which are grown in the 
best way useful plants, vegetables, etc., so that the native people seeing 
them learn their qualities and how they may cultivate them best, and how 
they may themselves make their own work much more profitable. This 
kind of education is one that will bear a large development and could be 
usefully followed out in all countries like Java. 

One cannot leave this subject without commenting upon the oft told 
stories of the dominating manners of the Dutch toward the natives. 
One reads and hears of the way in which the natives kneel to any Dutch 
passerby on the highway and of the abject way in which they grovel on 
the floor before their official superiors. There is, of course, some truth 
in these stories, but they have usually been told by people, who, through 
ignorance or malice, misinterpret their significance. It is true that a 
native in the presence of a judge or a higher official squats or kneels on 
the floor, and that when one meets a Dutchman on the highway he often 
stands at the side of the road, hat in hand. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that these are merely old time manners and courteous observ- 
ances which these people have observed for centuries toward their chiefs 
and rulers, and which even today they observe with equal if not greater 
care toward their native chiefs than toward their Dutch officials. It 
produces an unpleasant impression upon an American when he steps 
into a school to see the teacher, who has been sitting on a chair, slip to 
the floor, and who, if he goes before one into another room, walks there 
bent almost double and immediately takes his former position on the floor. 
But, on the other hand, a sight no less unpleasant is that of the followers 
of a native regent crouching about the platform of a railway station while 
he enters the train and not venturing to stand upon their feet until the 
train has departed. 

All this shows that the Dutch have merely put themselves in the 
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place of the native rulers, and although one hears at times that if a native 
fails to remove his hat in the presence of a Dutch official riding by, he 
has it knocked off with the riding whip, it is probable that even this 
punishment is much less than he would receive from a native 
chief for a similar lack of courtesy. Moreover, I can personally testify 
that these courtesies are not always observed in the presence of Dutch 
officials, and that there is sometimes no rebuke from the officials. Of 
course in the streets of Batavia, Soerabaya, Bandoeng, and other places 
where the people have become accustomed to foreigners and foreign ways, 
one sees nothing of obsequiousness. Servants are likely to have a due 
share of impudence. 

Moreover, this custom which has awakened so much criticism from 
so many travelers is by no means confined to Java. In Burma, also, one 
finds lower officials squatting in the presence of higher, and even in that 
most pleasing country, Japan, among that most independent and self- 
respecting people, when you step into one of the smaller shops where 
the merchants are not much accustomed to the presence of foreigners, it 
is sometimes even embarrassing to see a somewhat dignified, middle aged 
man or an attractive, smiling young woman drop on hands and knees 
before you and bump the head to the floor before asking in what way to 
serve you. 

In spite of these obsequious manners of the Javanese in the presence 
of their superiors, the intercourse between the natives and the Europeans 
is on the whole more nearly on terms of friendliness than that in India 
between the English and the natives, even though the natives of India of 
the higher caste are in many cases much better educated and much abler 
men intellectually than even the best of the Javanese rulers. At many 
social functions in Java, asin India, one may see the re gents and their other 
officials. They often serve on committees with Europeans. Particularly 
does one notice the difference in connection with the half castes, of 
whom there are great numbers, and who, in Java possibly more than in 
India, are rapidly becoming a factor that may“prove troublesome to the 
government. As has been said, when half caste children are acknowl- 
edged by their European fathers, even though they,may have sprung from 
unmarried mothers, their legal status is European, and there is open to 
them, technically, any position that is open to Europeans. Practically, 
also, one sees many of them in clubs. They are met often in private 
and public gatherings, and they hold not ‘a few positions of considerable 
responsibility in the government. It is probable, in’fact, that they hold 
as many and as high positions as they are really fitted to hold, for the half 
caste, although often skilful in details and faithful in ;his work, has rarely 
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administrative ability or power of command. Moreover, it is to be feared 
that in very many cases he inherits the bad rather than the good qualities 
of both of his parents, for, speaking generally, it is commonly said in 
Java that the half castes are not robust physically and that they are very 
corrupt morally. But they are present in Java in very large numbers, far 
out-numbering the Europeans. Their home is in Java; their only hope 
of a career is there; they are ambitious in many cases, and they have no 
voice,—as, for that matter, no European has,—in determining what the 
government shall be, or in electing the officials. They are in consequence 
often dissatisfied, and it is to be feared that in time to come they may 
prove to be a somewhat dangerous element. 

The government officials in Netherlands-India, in speaking of the 
difficulties of their problems, often call attention to the fact that they, with 
their thirty-five millions of population, belong to a small, weak country of 
Europe with a population of but some five millions, and not to one of the 
great international powers. When they realize the progressive tendency 
in the way of foreign dominion, it evidently makes them uneasy, for they 
are patriotic and independent. I met more than once those who expressed 
pleasure at the fact that the United States was in control of the Philip- 
pines, because, as they said, they did not think that the United States was 
likely to be aggressive, while, if the Spaniards had retained the Philippines 
much longer, they feared that the Japanese, who are ambitious, would 
seek some excuse to seize the Philippines, and then afterwards would be 
reaching out for the Dutch East Indies also. On the other hand, at the 
time that the United States took the Philippines some Dutch papers in 
Java expressed a fear lest the lust of conquest and dominion being once 
aroused the United States would not rest until she had seized the Dutch 
East Indies. And so, looking from one nation to the other, knowing the 
richness of their territory and realizing the weakness of the mother 
country, they fear that either a nation mentioned, or England, more likely 
Germany, or some other nation will attempt to seize control. 

Of course no one knows what the future may bring forth, but this 
at least can be predicted with certainty that if any other nation attempts 
to seize Netherlands-India against the will of its rulers it is likely to 
meet with a stubborn opposition. Although the Dutch themselves in 
Java, in speaking of the heroism of their brethren, the Boers, in South 
Africa, say that the latter have retained the Middle Age heroism which 
led the Dutch to secure their liberty in Europe, while they fear that the 
Dutch in Europe and in Java, through the softening influence of nine- 
teenth century civilization, have lost much of that spirit, there is, in my 
judgment, no reason to doubt that the habit of control and the native 
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stubbornness of the Dutch still remains in both Holland and Java, and 
that should there be need to fight for their independence, they would be 
found equal to the endurance of heroic sacrifice and would make dogged 
resistance, 

The experiences of the Dutch have been varied; their success in 
many ways has been marked. Some of their methods we could not 
employ; others might be followed to advantage. But whether they can 
be followed or not, they at least are all suggestive and may well stimulate 
us to a more careful and thoughtful consideration of our own plans. 
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HE reputation of Alfred de Vigny has endured extraordinary 
vicissitudes in France. After having taken his place as the 
precursor of French romantic poetry and as one of the most 
admired of its proficients, he withdrew from among his noisier and more 
copious contemporaries into that “ivory tower” of reverie which is the 
one commonplace of criticism regarding him. He died in as deep a 
retirement as if his body had lain in the shepherd’s hut on wheels upon 
the open moorland, which he took as the symbol of his isolation. He 
had long been neglected, he was almost forgotten, when the publication 
of his posthumous poems—a handful of unflawed amethysts and sap- 
phires—revived his fame among the enlightened. But the Second Empire 
was a period deeply unfavorable to such contemplation as the writings of 
Vigny demand. He sank a second time into semi-oblivion; he became 
a curiosity of criticism, a hunting ground for anthology makers. Within 
the last ten years, however, a marked revolution of taste has occurred in 
France. The supremacy of Victor Hugo has been, if not questioned, 
since it is above serious attack, at least mitigated. Other poets have 
recovered from their obscurity; Lamartine, who had been quenched, 
shines like a lamp relighted; and, above all, the pure and brilliant and 
profoundly original genius of Alfred de Vigny now takes, for the first 
time, its proper place as one of the main illuminating forces of the nine- 
teenth century. It was not until one hundred years after this poet’s 
birth that it became clearly recognized that he is one of the most import- 
ant of all the great poets of France. 

The revival of admiration for Vigny has not yet spread to England, 
where he is perhaps less known than any other French writer of the first 
class. This is the more to be regretted because he did not, in the brief 
day of his early glory, contrive to attract many hearers outside his own 
country. It is not merely regrettable, moreover, it is curiously unjust, 
because Vigny is of all the great French poets the one who has assimi- 
lated most of the English spirit, and has been influenced most by English 
poetry. André Chénier read Pope and Thomson and the “ Faery Queen,” 
but he detested the Anglo-Saxon spirit. Alfred de Vigny, on the other 
hand, delighted in it; he was a convinced Anglophil, and the writers 
whom he resembles, in his sublime isolation from the tradition of his 
own country, are Wordsworth and Shelley, Matthew Arnold and Leo- 
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pardi. He has much of the spirit of Dante and of the attitude of 
Milton. Wholly independent as he is, one of the most unattached of 
writers, it is impossible not to feel in him a certain Anglo-Italian gravity 
and intensity, a certain reserve and resignation in the face of human 
suffering, which distinguish him from all other French writers of 
eminence. It is not from any of Alfred de Vigny’s great contemporaries 
that life would have extracted that last cry in the desert:— 


‘¢Seul le silence est grand; tout le reste est faiblesse,”” 


nor should we look to them for the ambiguous device “ Parfaite illusion— 
Realité parfaite.’ The other poets of France have been picturesque, 
abundant, gregarious, vehement; Alfred de Vigny was not of their class, 
but we can easily conceive him among those who, in the Cumberland 
of a hundred years ago, were murmuring by the running brooks a music 
sweeter than their own. 

One word of warning may not be out of place. If Alfred de Vigny 
was known to English readers of a past generation it was mainly through 
a brilliant study by Sainte-Beuve in his “ Nouveaux Lundis.”” This was 
composed very shortly after the death of Vigny, and, in spite of its 
excessive critical cleverness, it deserves very little commendation. Sainte- 
Beuve, who had been more or less intimate with Vigny forty years before, 
had formed a strange jealousy of him, and in this essay his perfidy runs 
riot. It is Sainte-Beuve who calls the poet of “ Les Destinées” a “‘beau- 
tiful angel who had been drinking vinegar,” and the modern reader needs 
a strong caution against the malice and raillery of the quondam friend who 
was so patient and who forgot nothing. 


I. 


An image of the youthful Alfred de Vigny is preserved for us in the 
charming portrait of the Carnavalet Museum. Here he smiles at us out 
of gentle blue eyes, and under copious yellow curls, candid, dreamy, 
almost childlike in his magnificent scarlet and gold uniform of the King’s 
Musketeers. This portrait was painted in 1815, when the subject of it 
was just eighteen, yet had already served in the army for a year. Alfred 
de Vigny was born at Loches, on March 27, 1797. Aristocrats and of 
families wholly military, his father and mother had been thrown into 
prison during the Terror, had escaped with their lives, and had concealed 
themselves after Thermidor, in the romantic little town of the Touraine. 
The childhood of the poet was not particularly interesting ; what is known 
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about it is recorded in M. Séché’s recent volume and elsewhere. But 
there effervesced in his young soul a burning ambition for arms, and 
before he was seventeen, he contrived to leave school and enter a squad- 
ron of the Gendarmes Rouges. He was full of military pride in his early 
life, and until his illusions overcame him, he hardly knew whether to be 
more vain of the laurel or of the sword. He says :— 


‘¢J’ai mis sur le cimier doré du gentilhomme 
Une plume de fer qui n’est pas sans beauté ; 
J'ai fait illustre un nom qu'on ma transmis sans gloire,”’ 


for he knew that the deeds of that “petite noblesse” from whom he 
sprang were excellent, but not magnificent. 

No one seems to have discovered under what auspices he began to 
write verses. There appear in his works two idyls, “La Dryade” and 
“Symétha,” which are marked as “written in 1815.” Sainte-Beuve, 
with curious coarseness, after Vigny’s death, accused him in so many 
terms of having antedated these pieces by five years in order to escape 
the reproach of having imitated André Chénier, whose poems were first 
collected posthumously in 1819. Such a charge is contrary to everything 
we know of the upright and chivalrous character of Vigny. That the 
influence of Chénier is strong on these verses is unquestionable. But 
Sainte-Beuve should not have forgotten that the eclogues of Chénier were 
quoted by Chateaubriand in a note to the * Génie du Christianisme”’ in 
1803, and that this was quite enough to start the youthful talent of Vigny. 
From this time forth, no attack can be made on the originality of the 
poet, so far as all French influences are concerned. The next piece of 
his which we possess, “La Dame Romaine,” is dated 1817; this and 
“Le Bal,” of 1818, show the attraction which Byron had for him. In 
these verses the romantic school of French poetry made its earliest 
appeal to the public, and in 1819 Alfred de Vigny’s friendship with the 
youthful Victor Hugo began. 

It was in 1822 that a little volume of the highest historical import- 
ance was issued, without the name of its author, and under the modest 
title of ‘“‘Poémes.” It was divided into three parts, ‘ Antiques,” 
“ Judaiques,” and “‘Modernes,” and the second of these sections con- 
tained one poem which can still be read with undiluted pleasure. This is 
the exquisite lyrical narrative entitled “La Fille de Jephte,’ which had 
been composed in 1820. To realize what were the merits of Alfred de 
Vigny as a precursor, we have but to compare this faultless Biblical elegy 


(1) Léon Seche, Alfred de Vigny et son Temps, Paris, Felix Juven, 1902. 
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with anything of the kind written up to that date by a French poet, even 
though his name was Hugo. 

Meanwhile the life of Vigny was a picturesque and melancholy one. 
A certain impression of its features may be gathered, incidentally, from 
the pages of the “ Grandeur et Servitude Militaires,” although that was 
written long afterwards. He was a soldier from his seventeenth to his 
thirtieth year, and many of his best poems were written by lamplight, in 
the corner of a tent, as the young lieutenant lay on his elbow, waiting 
for the tuck of drum. He was long in garrison with the Royal Foot 
Guards at Vincennes, and thence he could slip in to Paris, meet the rest 
of the Cénacle at the rooms of Nodier, and recite poetry with Emile Des- 
champs and Victor Hugo. But in 1823 he was definitely torn from 
Paris. The Spanish War took his regiment to the Pyrenean frontier and 
it was while in camp, close to the Roncevaux and Fontarrabia, that he 
heard, one knows not how, of the newly discovered wonders of the 
“Chanson de Roland,” which was still unknown save to a few English 
scholars; the result was that he wrote that enchanting poem, “ Le Cor.” 
If the student is challenged, as he sometimes is, to name a lyric in the 
French language which has the irristible magic and melody of the best 
pieces of Coleridge or Keats, that fairy music which is the peculiar birth- 
right of England, he cannot do better than to quote, almost at random, 
from “Le Cor ”:— 


‘* Sur le plus haut des monts s’arrétent les chevaux ; 
L’écume les blanchit ; sos leurs pieds, Roncevaux 
Des feux mourants du jour 4 peine se colore 
A Vhorizon lointain fuit l’étendard du More. 


‘ Turpin, n’as-tu rien vu dans le fond du torrent ?” 
‘J’y vois deux chevaliers; l’un mort, l'autre expirant. 
Tous deux sont écrasés sous une roche noire ; 

Le plus fort, dans sa main, éléve un Cor d’ ivoire, 

Son ame en s’exhalant nous appela deux fois." 


Dieu! que le son du Cor est triste au fond des bois.’” 


Begun at Roncevaux in 1823, “Le Cor” was finished at Pau 
in 1825. At the former date, Alfred de Vigny was slightly in love 
with the fascinating Delphine Gay, and some verses, recently given to 
the world, lead to the belief that he failed to propose to her because she 
laughed too loudly. Already the melancholy and distinguished sobriety of 
manner which was to be the mark of Alfred de Vigny had begun to set- 
tle upon him. Already he shrank from noise,*from levity, from hollow 
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and reverberating enthusiasm. His regiment was sent to Strasburg and 
he became a captain. Returning to the Pyrenees, he wrote “‘ Le Déluge” 
and “ Dolorida”; in the Vosges he composed the first draft of * Eloa,” 
which he called “Satan.” In the second edition of his ‘* Poémes,” there 
were included a number of pieces vastly superior to those previously pub- 
lished, and Alfred de Vigny boldly claimed for himself that distinction as 
a precursor, which was long denied to him, and which is now again 
universally conceded. He wrote that “the only merit of these poems,”— 
it was not their only or their greatest merit, but it was a distinction,— 
“c’est d’avoir devancé au France toutes celles de ce genre.” That was 
absolutely true. 

When we reflect that the earliest poems of Victor Hugo which dis- 
play his characteristic talent, such as “ Le Sylphe”’ and “* La Grand’ mére,” 
belong to 1823, the originality of “ Moise,” which was written in 1822, 
is extraordinary. In spite of all that has been published since, this poem 
may still be read with complete pleasure; there are few narratives in the 
French language more distinguished, more uplifted. Moses stands at 
sunset on the brow of Nebo; the land of Canaan lies spread at his feet. 
He gazes at it with longing and despair, and then he turns to climb the 
mountain. Amid the hymns of Israel he ascends into the clouds, and in 
the luminous obscurity he speaks with God. In a majestic soliloquy he 
expatiates on the illusions of his solitary greatness, and on the disappoint- 
ment of his finding his own life more isolated and more arid the vaster 
his destinies become. The angels, themselves, envy his position :— 


‘¢Vos anges sont jaloux et m’admirent entre eux, 
Et cependant, Seigneur, je ne suis pas heureux ; 
Vous m’avez fait vieillir puissant et solitaire, 
Laissez-moi m’endormir du sommeil de la terre.’’ 


Here we have at length the master accent of Alfred de Vigny, that which 
was to be the central note of his poetry, a conception of the sublimity of 
man, who, having tasted of the water of life, sinks back “dizzy, lost, yet 
unbewailing.” Nothing could be more poignant than the melodious 
reverie of Moses :— 


‘¢J’ai vu l'amour s’éteindre et l’amitié tarir ; 
Les vierges se voilaient et craignaient de mourir. 
M’enveloppant alors de la colonne noire, 
J'ai marché devant tous, triste et seul dans ma gloire, 
Et j'ai dit dans mon cceur: ‘Que vouloir a présent ?’ 
Pour dormir sur un sein mon front est trop pesant, 
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Ma main laisse |’ effroi sur la main qu’ elle touche, 
L’orage est dans ma voix, |’ éclair est sur ma bouche ; 
Aussi, loin de m’aimer, voila qu’ils tremblent tous, 
Et, quand j’ouvre les bras, on tombe a mes genoux. 
O Seigneur ! j’ai vécu puissant et solitaire, 
Laissez-moi s’endormir du sommeil de la terre !*” 


On the morning when these enchanting verses were composed, poetry 
was full grown again in France, reborn after the long burial of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The processes of the poet’s mind are still better observed in ‘ Le 
Déluge,” a less perfect poem. All was serene and splendid in the 
primeval world, 


‘¢ Et la beauté du Monde attestait son enfance,”’ 


but there was one blot on the terrestrial paradise, for “1’Homme était 
mechant.” In consequence of a secret warning, Noah builds the ark, 
and enters it with his family. One of his descendants, however, the 
young Sara, refuses to take shelter in it, because she has an appointment 
to meet Emmanuel, her angel lover, on Mount Arar. The deluge arrives ; 
Sara calls in vain on her supernatural protector, and, climbing far up the 
peak, is the last of mortals to be submerged. The violence of the flood 
is rather grotesquely described; the succeeding calm is, on the other 
hand, of the purest Vigny :-— 


‘«La vague était paisible, et molle et cadencée, 
En berceaux de cristal mollement balancée ; 
Les vents, sans résistance, étaient silencieux ; 
La foudre, sans échos, expirait dans les cieux ; 
Les cieux devenaient purs, et, réflechis dans I’ onde, 
Teignaient d’un azur clair l’'immensité profonde.’’ 


Written in the Pyrenees in 1823, “Le Déluge” exemplifies the close 
attention which Alfred de Vigny paid to English literature, and particu- 
larly to Byron. In “ Moise” the sole influences discoverable are those 
of the Bible and Milton; “Le Déluge” shows that the French poet had 
just been reading ‘‘ Heaven and Earth.” ‘This drama was not published 
until January, 1823, a week after Moore’s “ Loves of the Angels,” which 
also was already exercising a fascination over the mind of Vigny. The 
promptitude with which he transferred these elements into his own 
language is very remarkable, and has never, I think, been noted. 

Still more observable are these English influences in “ Eloa,” which 
was written in the spring of 1824. This is the romance of pity, tender- 
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ness, and sacrifice, of vain self-sacrifice and of pity without hands to 
help. It was received by the young writers of its own country with a 
frenzy of admiration. In “La Muse Francaise”’ Victor Hugo reviewed 
it in terms of redundant eulogy. AA little later, and when so much more 
of a brilliant character had been published, Gautier styled “ Eloa” “the 
most beautiful and perhaps the most perfect poem in the French lan- 
guage.” As a specimen of idealistic religious romanticism it will always 
be a classic and will always be read with pleasure; but time has some- 
what tarnished its sentimental beauty. It is another variant of the 
“Loves of the Angels,” but treated in a far purer and more etherial spirit 
than that of Moore or Byron. 

It would be difficult to point to a more delicate example of the school 
of sensibility than “Eloa.”’ To submit one’s self without reserve to its 
pellucid charm is like gazing into the depths of an amethyst. The sub- 
ject is sentimental in the highest degree; Eloa is an angel, who, in her 
blissful state, hears of the agony of Satan, and is drawn by curiosity and 
pity to descend into his sphere. Her compassion and her imprudence are 
rewarded by her falling passionately in love with the stricken archangel, 
and resigning herself to his baneful force. Brought face to face with his 
crimes, she resists him, but the wily fiend melts into hypocritical tears, 
and Eloa sinks into his arms. Wrapped in a flowing cloud they pass 
together down to Hell, and a chorus of faithful seraphim, winging their 
way back to Paradise, overhear this latest and fatal dialogue :— 


*¢¢Ou me conduisez-vous, bel ange?’ ‘¢ Viens toujours.” 
—+‘ Que votre voix est triste, et quel sombre discours! 
N’est-ce pas Eloa qui souléve ta chaine? 

J'ai cru t’avoir sauvé.” ‘Non! c’est moi qui t’entraine. 
—*‘Si nous sommes unis, peu m’importe en quel lieu! 
Nomme-moi donc encore ou ta sceur ou ton dieu! 

—+‘ J’enléve mon esclave et je tiens ma victime.” 


—‘Tu paraissais si bon!’ ‘Oh! qu’ai-je fait? Un crime’ 
— ‘Seras-tu plus heureux? du moins, es-tu content ?’ 
—¥‘ Plus triste que jamais.’ —‘ Qui donc est-tu?’ ‘Satan.’ ”’ 


Taste changes, and “Eloa” has too much the appearance, to our 
eyes, of a wax-work. But nothing can prevent our appreciation of the 
magnificent verses in which it is written. The design and scheme of 
color may be those of Ary Scheffer, the execution is worthy of Raphael. 

Before we cease to examine these early writings, however, we must 
spare a moment—though only a moment—to the consideration of a work 
which gave Vigny the popular celebrity which served to introduce his 
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verses to a wider public. Early in 1826 he was presented to Sir Walter 
Scott in Paris, and, fired with Anglomaniac ambition, he immediately sat 
down to write a French Waverly novel. The result was “ Cing-Mars,” 
long the most successful of all his writings, although not the best. It is 
a story of the time of Louis XIII. and of Cardinal Richelieu; it deals 
with all the court intrigues which led up to the horrible assassination of De 
Thou and of Henri d’Effiat, Marquis de Cing-Mars. Anne of Austria 
is a foremost figure on the scene of it. ‘ Cinq-Mars,” a very careful 
study in the manner of Walter Scott, was afterwards enriched by notes 
and historical apparatus, and by an essay “On Truth in Art,” written in 
1827. It has passed through countless editions, but it is overfull of 
details, the plot drags, and the reader must be simple to find it an exciting 
romance, It is interesting to notice in it the Anglophil tendencies of its 
author betrayed in quotations from Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, and 
the restricted circle of his friends by frequent introduction of the names 
of Delphine Gay, Soumet, Nodier, Lammenais. ‘Cinq-Mars” will 
always be remembered as the earliest romantic novel of France. 

The marriage of Alfred de Vigny, the facts and even the date of 
which have been persistently misreported by his biographers,—even by 
M. Paléologue,—took place, as M. Séché has proved, at Pau, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1825. He married Miss Lydia Bunbury, the daughter of 
Sir Edward Bunbury, a soldier and politician not without eminence in his 
day. She was twenty-six years of age, of “a majestic beauty” which 
soon disappeared under the attacks of ill-health, and everything about her 
gratified the excessive Anglomania of the poet. She could not talk 
French with ease, and curiously enough when she had for many years 
been the Comtesse Alfred de Vigny, it was observed that she still spoke 
broken French with a strong English accent. It appears that this was 
positively agreeable to the poet, who had a little while before written that 
his only penates were his Bible and “a few English engravings,” and 
whose conversation ran incessantly on Byron, Southey, Moore, and Scott. 
It is certain that French criticism has found it hard to forgive the inten- 
sity of Vigny’s early love of all things English. 

French writers have labored to prove that the marriage of Alfred de 
Vigny was an unhappy one. It was certainly both anomalous and 
unfortunate, but there is no need to exaggerate its misfortunes. Lydia 
Bunbury appears to have been limited in intelligence and sympathy, and 
bad health gradually made her fretful. Yet there exists no evidence that 
she ever lost her liking for her husband or ceased to be soothed by his 
presence. He, for his part, had never loved when he proposed to Lydia 
Bunbury and their relations continued to be as phlegmatic on the one side 
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as on the other. For four or five years they lived together in sober 
friendship, Lydia sinking deeper and deeper into the condition of a 
chronic invalid. She was then nursed and tended by her husband with 
the tenderest assiduity and patience, and in later years he was a constant 
visitor at her sofa. She had exchanged a husband for a nurse, and 
doubtless renunciation would have been the greater part for Vigny also to 
play. But over his calm existence love now, for the first and only time, 
swept like a whirlwind of fire. In the tumult of this passion it is to his 
credit that he never forgot to be patient with and solicitous about the 
helpless invalid at home. If morality is offended, let this at least be 
recollected, that Lydia de Vigny knew all, and expressed no murmur that 
has been recorded. 

The first period of Alfred de Vigny’s life closed in 1827, when he 
left the army, on the pretext of health. He traveled in England with his 
wife, and it was at Dieppe, on a return journey in 1828, that he wrote 
the most splendid of his few lyrical poems, “La Frégate La Serieuse.” 
This ode is too long for its interest, but contains stanzas that have never 
been surpassed for brilliance, as for example :— 


«<Comme un dauphin elle saute, 
Elle plonge comme lui 
Dans la mer profonde et haute 
Ou le feu Saint-Elme 4 lui. 
Le feu serpente avec grace ; 
Du gouvernail qu’il embrasse 
Hl marque longtemps la trace, 
Et l'on dirait un éclair 
Qui, n’ayant pu nous atteindre, 
Dans les vagues va s’éteindre, 
Mais ne cesse de les teindre 
Du prisme enflamme de I’air.”’ 


Ii. 


It is remarkable to notice how many English influences the nature of 
Alfred de Vigny obeyed. In May, 1828, the performances of Edmund 
Kean in Paris stirred his imagination to its depths. He immediately 
plunged himself into a fresh study of Shakespeare, and still further exer- 
cised his fancy by repeated experiences of the magic of Mrs. Siddons 
during a long visit he paid to London. The result was soon apparent in 
his attempts to render Shakespeare vocal to the French, who had wel- 
comed Kean’s “ Othello” with “un vulgaire le plus profane que j’amais 
Pignorance parisienne ait déchainé dans une salle de spectacle’ (May 17, 
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1828). Vigny translated “The Merchant of Venice,” ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and, above all, ‘“ Othello,” which was acted in October, 1829, 
amid the plaudits of the whole romantic camp of Paris. That night 
Vigny, already extremely admired within a limited circle, became univer- 
sally famous, and a dangerous rival to Victor Hugo, with whose 
“ Hernani” and “ Marion de Lorme” comparison was inevitable. 

But Alfred de Vigny cared little for the jealousies of the Cénacle. 
He was now absorbed by a very different passion. It appears to have 
been on May 30, 1829! that, after a performance of Casimir Delavigne’s 
romantic tragedy of “Marino Faliero,” Vigny was presented to the 
actress, Marie Dorval. This remarkable woman of genius had been born 
in 1798, had shown from the age of four years a prodigious talent for 
the stage, had made her début in Paris in 1818, and had been a universal 
favorite since 1822. She was, therefore, neither very young nor very new 
when she passed across the path of Alfred de Vigny with such fiery 
results. She was highly practised in the arts of love, and he a timid and 
fastidious novice. It may even be said, without too great a paradox, that 
the romance of “Eloa’’ was now enacted in real life, with the parts 
reversed, for the poet was the candid angel, drawn to his fall by pity, 
curiosity, and tenderness, while Mme. Dorval was the formidable and 
fatal demon who dragged him down. ‘“ Demon,” however, is far too 
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harsh a word to employ, even in jest, for this tremulous and expansive 
woman, all emotion and undisciplined ardor. M. Séché has put the 
position very well before us: ‘‘ When, at the age of thirty-two, she saw 
kneeling at her feet this gentleman of ancient lineage, his charming face 
framed in his blond and curly hair and delicately lighted up by the tender 
azure of his eyes, she experienced a sentiment she had never felt before, 
as though a cup of cold well-water had been lifted to her burning lips.” 
Reserved, irreproachable, by temperament obscure and chilly, it was 
long before Alfred de Vigny succumbed to the tumult of the senses. 
For a long time the animated and extravagant actress was dazzled by the 
mystical adoration, the respectful and solemn worship of her new admirer. 
She was accustomed to the rough way of the world, but she had never 
been loved like this before. She became hypnotized at last by the gaze 
of Alfred de Vigny fixed upon her in what Sainte-Beuve has called “a 
perpetual seraphic hallucination.” A transformation appeared to come 
over herself. She fell in love with Vigny as completely as the poet had 
with her, and she became, in virtue of the transcendent ductility of her 
temperament as an actress, a temporary copy of himself. She was all 


(1) See M. Léon Séché’s monograph, pp. 53-56. 
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reverie, all abstract devotion, and the strange pair floated through the 
stormy life of Paris, a marvel to all beholders, in a discreet and delicate 
rapture, as a poet with his muse, as a nun with her brother. This 
ecstatic relation continued until 1831, and during these years Alfred 
de Vigny scarcely wrote anything in prose or verse, entirely supported by 
the exquisite sentiment of his attachment. He fulfilled the dream of Pascal, 
“Tant plus le chemin est long dans |’amour, tant plus un esprit délicat 
sent de plaisir.” 

The circumstances under which this seraphic and mystical relation 
came to an end are related in detail by M. Léon Séché. The wonder is 
that Mme. Dorval, so romantic, violent, and susceptible, should have been 
willing so long to preserve such an idyllic or even angelic reserve. 
George Sand who saw her at this time selects other adjectives for her, 
“Oh! naive et passionnée, et jeune et sauve, et tremblante et terrible.” 
But she determined at last to play the comedy of renunciation no longer, 
and Vigny’s subtility and platonism were burned up like grass in the flame 
of her seduction. He was Eloa, as I have said, she was the tenebrous 
and sinister archangel, and he sank in the ecstatic crisis of her will. For 
the next few years, Mme. Dorval possessed the life of the poet, swayed 
his instincts, inspired his intellect. His genius enjoyed a new birth in 
her; she brought about a palingenesis of his talent, and during this period 
he produced some of the most powerful and the most solid of his works. 

Under the influence of these novel and violent emotions, Vigny began 
at the close of 1831 to write “Stello”; he composed it in great heat, and 
it was finished in January, 1832, and immediately sent to press. ‘Stello” 
is a book which has been curiously neglected by modern students of the 
poet; it is highly characteristic of the author at this stage of his career, 
and deserves a closer examination than it usually receives. It is a triad 
of episodes set in a sort of Shandean framework of fantastic prose; the 
influence of Sterne is clearly visible in the form of it. It occupies a 
single night, and presents but two characters. Stello, a very happy and suc- 
cessful poet, wealthy and applauded, nevertheless suffers from the spleen.” 
In a fit of the blue devils, he is stretched on his sofa, the victim of a 
headache, which is described in miraculous and Brobdignagian terms. A 
mystic personage, the Black Doctor, a physician of souls, attends the 
sufferer, and engages him in conversation. This conversation is the book 
called “Stello.” 

The Black Doctor will distract the patient by three typical anecdotes 
of poets, who, in Wordsworth’s famous phrase, 

‘¢began in gladness, 
But thereof came, in the end, despondency and madness.** 
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He tells a story of a mad flea, which develops into the relation of the sad 
end of the poet Gilbert. To this follow the history of Chatterton, and an 
exceedingly full and close chronicle of the last days of André Chénier. 
The friends converse on the melancholy topic of the rooted antipathy 
which exists between the Man of Action and the Man of Art. Poets 
are the eternal helots of society; modern life results in the perpetual 
ostracism of genius. Stello, in whom Alfred de Vigny obviously speaks, 
is roused to indignation at the charge of inutility constantly brought 
against the fine arts, and charges Plato with having given the original 
impetus to this heresy by his exclusion of the poets from his republic. 
But the Black Doctor is inclined to take Plato’s view, and to hold that 
the great mistake is made by the men of reverie themselves in attempt- 
ing to act as social forces. The friends agree that the propaganda of the 
future must be to separate the Life Poetic from the Life Politic as with 
a chasm. 

Then in eloquent and romantic pages the law of conduct is laid down. 
The poet must not mix with the world, but in solitude and liberty must 
withdraw that he may accomplish his mission. He must firmly repudiate 
the too facile ambitions and enterprises of active life. He must keep 
firmly before him the image of those martyrs of the mind, Gilbert, Chat- 
terton, and Chénier. He must say to his fellow men, what the swallows 
say as they gather under our eaves, “ Protect us, but touch us not.” 
Such is the teaching of “Stello,” a book extraordinary in its own day, and 
vibrating still; a book in which for the first time was preached, without 
the least reserve, the doctrines of the aristocracy of imagination and of 
the illusiveness of any theory of equality between the artist and the com- 
mon proletariat of mankind. Alfred de Vigny wrote “Stello” in a 
passion of sincerity, and it is in its pages that we first see him retiring 
into his famous “ivory tower.” It is the credo of a poet for whom 
the charges of arrogance and narrowness do not exist; who doubted as 
little about the supremacy of genius as an anointed emperor does about 
Right Divine. 

The stage now attracted Vigny. In the summer of 1831 he wrote, 
and in 1834 brought out on the stage of the Second Théatre Francais, 
“La Maréchale d’Ancre,” a melodrama in prose, of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a poison and dagger piece, thick with the intrigues 
of Concini and Borgia. In May, 1833, he produced “ Quitte pour la 
Peur,” a trifle in one act. These unimportant works lead us up to what 
is perhaps the most famous of all Vigny’s writings, the epoch-making 
tragedy of “‘Chatterton.” This drama, which is in very simple prose, 
was the work of seventeen nights in June, 1834, when the poet was at 
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the summit of his infatuation for Mme. Dorval. The subject of ‘ Chat- 
terton” had been already sketched in “Stello,” and the play is really 
nothing more than one of the episodes in that romance, expanded and 
dramatized. Vigny published “* Chatterton” with a preface which should 
be carefully read if we are to appreciate the point of view from which 
the poet desired his play to be observed. 

The subject of “Chatterton” is the perpetual and inevitable martyr- 
dom of the poet, against whom all the rest of the successful world 
nourishes an involuntary resentment, because he will take no part in the 
game of action. Vigny tells the story of the young English poet, with 
certain necessary modifications. He represents him as a lodger at the 
inn of John and Kitty Bell, where at the end he tears up his manuscripts 
and commits suicide. The English reader must try to forgive and for- 
get the lapses against local color. Chatterton has been a spendthrift at 
Oxford, and has friends who hunt the wild boar on Primrose Hill; Vigny 
keeps to history only when it suits him todo so. These eccentricities did 
not interfere with the frenetic joy with which the play was received by the 
young writers and artists of Paris, and they ought not to disturb us now. 
Chatterton drinks opium in the last scene, because a newspaper has said 
that he is not the author of the ‘‘ Rowley Poems,” and because he has 
been offered the situation of first flunkey to the Lord Mayor of London. 
But these things are a symbol. 

Much of the plot of “ Chatterton” may strike the modern reader as 
mere extravagance. The logic of the piece is, nevertheless, complete 
and highly effective. -It was the more strikingly effective when it was 
produced because no drama of pure thought was known to the audience 
which witnessed it. Classics and romantics alike filled their stage with 
violent action; this was a play of poignant interest, but that interest 
was entirely intellectual. The mystical passion of Chatterton and Kitty 
Bell is subtle, silent, expressed in thoughts; here were brought before the 
footlights “infinite passion and the pain of finite hearts that yearn” with- 
out a sigh. It is a marvelous tribute to genius that such a play could 
succeed, yet it was precisely in the huge psychological soliloquy in the 
third act, —where danger seemed greatest,—that success was most eminent. 
When the audience listened to Chatterton murmuring in his garret, with 
the thick fog at the window, all the cold and hunger supported by pride 
alone, and when they listened to the tremendous words in which the 
pagan soul of Alfred de Vigny speaks through the stoic boy, their emotion 
was so poignant as to be intolerable. 

The poet as the imaginative pariah,—that is the theme of “ Chatter- 
ton”’; the man of idealism crushed by a materialistic society. It is a 
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‘case of romantic neurosis, met without shrinking. Chatterton, the drama- 


tist admits, is suffering from a malady of the mind. But why, on that 
account, should he be crushed out of existence? Why should there be 
no pity for the infirmities of inspiration? Has the poet really no place 
in the state? Is not the fact that he “reads in the stars the pathway that 
the finger of the Lord is pointing out” reason enough for granting him 
the trifle that he craves, just leisure and a little bread? Why does the 
man of action grudge the inspired dreamer his reverie and the necessary 
food? Everybody in the world is right, it appears, except the poets. I 
do not know that it has ever been suggested that, in his picture of 
Chatterton, Vigny was thinking of the poet, Hégésippe Moreau, who, in 
1833, was in hospital, and who eminently “n’était pas de ceux qui se 
laissent protéger aisément.” 

“Chatterton” is Alfred de Vigny’s one dramatic success. It is 
extremely original; it expresses with great fulness one side of the tem- 
perament of the author, and it suits the taste of the young artist not 
only in that but in every age. It is written with simplicity, although 
adorned here and there, as by a jewel, with an occasional startling image, 
as where the Quaker (a chorus needed because the passion of Chatterton 
and Kitty is voiceless) says that “the peace that reigns around you has 
been as dangerous for the spirit of this dreamer as sleep would be beneath 
the white tuberose.”” Whatever is forgotten, “Chatterton” must be 
remembered, and in each generation fresh young pulses will beat to its 
generous and hopeless fervor. Vigny was writing little verse at this time, 
but the curious piece called “Paris: Elevation” belongs to the year 
1834, and is interesting as a link between the otherwise unrelated poetry 
of his youth and the chain of philosophical apologues in which his career 
as a poet was finally to culminate. But his main interest at this time 
was in prose. 

Tenacity of vision was one of the most remarkable of Vigny’s char- 
acteristics. When an experience had once made its impression upon 
him, this became deeper and more vivid as the years went on. He con- 
cealed it, he brooded on it, and suddenly the seed shot up and broke in 
the perfect blossom of imaginative writing. Hence we need not be 
surprised that the military adventures of his earliest years, when the yel- 
low curls fell round the candid blue eyes of the boy as he rode in his 
magnificent scarlet uniform, although long put aside, were not forgotten. 
In the summer of 1835, with that curious activity in creation which 
always followed his motionless months of reverie, Alfred de Vigny sud- 
denly set about and rapidly carried through the composition of the finest 
of his prose works, the admirable classic known as ‘Grandeur et Servi- 
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tude Militaires.” The subject of this book is the illusion of military 
glory as exemplified in three episodes of the great war. The form of 
the volume is very notable; its stories rest in an autobiographical setting, 
and it was long supposed that this, also, was fiction. But a letter has 
recently been discovered, written to a friend while the ‘“ Grandeur et 
Servitude”’ was being composed, in which the author says, categorically, 
“‘ wherever I have written ‘I,’ what I relate isthetruth. I was at Vincennes 
when the poor adjutant died. I saw on the road to Belgium a cart driven 
by an old commander of a batallion. It was I who galloped along singing 
‘Joconde.’”” This testimony adds great value to the delightful setting 
of the three stories, ‘“‘ Laurette,’ “La Véillée de Vincennes,” and “ La 
Canne de Jonc.” It is the confession of a sensitive spirit, striking the note 
of the disappointment of the age. 

“‘ Laurette” is an experience of 1815, in which a tale of 1797 is 
told; the poet makes a poignant appeal to the feelings by relating a sav- 
age crime of the Directory. A blunt sea captain is ordered to take a 
very young man and his child-wife to the tropics, and on a certain day 
to open a sealed letter. He becomes exceedingly attached to the charm- 
ing pair of lovers, but when at last the letter is opened, he finds that he 
is instructed to shoot the husband for a supposed political offence. This 
he does, being under the “servitude” of duty, and the little wife goes 
mad. Nothing can exceed the exquisite simplicity of the scenes on 
shipboard, and the whole narrative is conducted with a masterly and 
almost sculptural reserve. The moral of “Laurette”’ is the illusion of 
pushing the sentiment of duty to its last and most inhuman consequences. 

Somewhat later experiences in Vigny’s life inspire ‘La Véillée de 
Vincennes,” a story of 1819. This episode opens with a delicious 
picture of a summer evening in the fortress before the review, the soldiers 
lounging about in groups, the white hen of the regiment strutting across 
the courtyard in her scarlet aigrette and her silver collar. It is full of 
these marvelous sudden images, in which Vigny delights, phrases that take 
possession of the fancy; such as, “Je sentais quelque chose dans ma 
pensée, comme une tache dans une émeraude.” 

Asa story “ La Véillée de Vincennes ” is not so interesting as its com- 
panions, but as an illustration of the poet’s reflections upon life, it has an 
extreme value. The theme is the illusion of military excitement ; the soldier 
only escapes ennui by the magnificent disquietude of danger, and in periods 
of peace he lacks this tonic. The curious and quite disconnected narra- 
tive of the accidental blowing up of the powder magazine, towards the close 
of this tale, is doubtless drawn directly from the experience of Vigny, who 
narrates it in a manner which is almost a prediction of that of Tolstoy. 
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In “La Canne de Jonc” we have the illusion of active glory. In 
the military life, when it is not stagnant, there is too much violence of 
action, not space enough for reflection. The moral of this story of dis- 
appointment in the person of Napoleon is that we should devote ourselves 
to principles and not to men. ‘There are two magnificent scenes in “La 
Canne de Jonc,” the one in which the Pope confronts Napoleon with the 
cry of “Commediante!,” the other in which the author pays a noble 
tribute to Collingwood, and paints that great enemy of France as 
a hero of devotion to public duty. The whole of this book is 
worthy of close attention. It is one of the most distinguished in modern 
literature. Nothing could have been more novel than this exposure to 
the French of the pitiful fallacies of their military glory, of the hollow- 
ness of vows of poverty and obedience blindly made to power, whose 
only design was to surround itself by a bodyguard of gladiators. Of the 
reserve and sobriety of emotion in “ Grandeur et Servitude Militaires,” 
and of the limpid, delicate elegance of its style, there cannot be any 
question. It will be a joy to readers of refinement as long as the French 
language endures. 

At the close of 1835 Alfred de Vigny made the distressing discovery,— 
of which he was the only member of the circle who remained oblivious,— 
that Mme. Dorval was flagrantly unfaithful to him. He became aware 
that she was in intrigue with no less a personage than the boisterous 
Alexandre Dumas. Recent investigations have thrown an ugly light on 
this humiliating and painful incident. Wounded mortally in his pride 
and in his passion, he felt, as he says, “ the earth give way under his feet.” 
He was from this time forth dead to the world, and, in the fine phrase of 
M. Paléologue, he withdrew into his own intellect as into “ an impenetra- 
ble Thebaid where he could be alone in the presence of his own 
thoughts.” Alfred de Vigny survived this blow for more than a quarter 
of a century, but as a hermit and a stranger among the people. 


III. 


When Alfred de Vigny perceived the treason of Mme. Dorval in 
December, 1835, his active life ceased. Something snapped in him,— 
the chords of illusion, of ambition, of the hope of happiness. He never 
attempted to forgive the deceiver, and he never forgave woman in her 
person. His pessimism grew upon him; he lost all interest in the public 
and in his friends; he sank into a soundless isolation. He possessed a 
country house, called Le Maine-Giraud, in the west of France, and 
thither he withdrew, absorbed in the care of his invalid wife, and in the 
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cultivation of his thoughts. His voice was scarcely heard any more in 
French literature, and gradually he grew to be forgotten. The louder 
and more active talents of his contemporaries filled up the void; Alfred 
de Vigny glided into silence, and was not missed. During the last twenty- 
eight years of his existence, on certain rare occasions, Vigny’s intensity 
ef dream, of impassioned reverie, found poetical relief. When he died, 
ten poems of various length were discovered among his papers, and these 
were published in 1864, as a very slender volume called “ Les Destinées,” 
by his executor, Louis Ratisbonne. 

Several of these posthumous pieces are dated, and the earliest of them 
seems to be “ La Colére de Samson” written in April, 1839, when the 
Vignys were staying with the Earl of Kilmorey at Shavington Park in 
Shropshire. It is a curious proof of the intensity with which Alfred de 
Vigny concentrated himself on his vision that this terrible poem, one of 
the most powerful in the French language, should have been written in 
England, during a country visit. It would seem that for more than three 
years the wounded poet had been brooding on his wrongs. Suddenly, 
without warning, the storm breaks in this tremendous picture of the 
deceit of woman and the helpless strength of man, in verses the melody 
and majesty of which are only equaled by their poignant agony :— 


‘¢ Toujours voir serpenter la vipére dorée 
Qui se traine en sa fange et s’y croit ignorée ; 
Toujours ce compagnon dont le coeur n’est pas sir, 
La Femme, enfant malade et douze fois impur ! 
Toujours mettre sa force a garder sa colére 
Dans son coeur offensé, comme en un sanctuaire, 
D’ou le feu s*échappant irait tout dévorer ; 
Interdire 4 ses yeux de voir ou de pleurer, 
C’est trop! Dieu, s'il le veut, peut balayer ma cendre, 
J'ai donné mon secret, Dalila va le vendre.”’ 


He buried the memory of Mme. Dorval under “ La Colére de Samson,” 
as a volcano buries a guilty city beneath a shower of burning ashes, and he 
turned to the contemplation of the world as he saw it under the soft 
light of the gentle despair which now more and more completely invaded 
his spirit. 

The genius of Alfred de Vigny as the philosophical exponent of this 
melancholy composure is displayed in the noble and sculptural elegy, 
named “ Les Destinées,’ which he composed in terza rima in 1849, 
but in a still more natural and personal way in a poem which is among 
the most fascinating which he has left behind him, “ La Maison du Ber- 


ger.” Here he adopted a stanzaic form closely analogous to rime 
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royal, and this adds to the curiously English impression, as of some son 
of Wordsworth or brother of Matthew Arnold, which this poem pro- 
duces; it may make a third in our memories with “ Laodamia” and 
“The Scholar Gipsy.” Vigny describes in it the mode in which the soul 
goes burdened by the weight of life, like a wounded eagle in captivity, 
dragging at its chain. The poet must escape from this obsession of the 
world; he finds a refuge in the shepherd’s cabin on wheels, far from all 
mankind, on a vast, undulating surface of moorland. Here he meditates 
on man’s futility and fever, on the decline of the dignity of conduct, on 
the public disdain of immortal things. It is remarkable that at this lofty 
station, no modern institution is too prosaic for his touch; his treatment 
of the objects and methods of the day is magnificently simple, and he 
speaks of railways as an ancient Athenian might if restored to breath 
and vision. A certain mystical Eva is evoked, and a delicate analysis of 
woman follows. From the solitude of the shepherd’s wheeled house, the 
exile looks out on life, and sees the face of nature. But here he parts 
with Wordsworth and the pantheists; for in nature, also, he finds illusion 
and the reed that runs into the hand :— 








‘¢ Vivez, froide Nature, et revivez sans cesse 

Sur nos pieds, sur nos fronts, puisque c’est votre loi ; 
Vivez, et dédaignez, si vous étes déesse, 
L’homme, humble passager, qui dit vous étre un roi; 
Plus que tout votre régne et que ses splendeurs vaines, 
Jaime la majesté des souffrances humaines ; 

Vous ne recevrez pas un cri d’amour de moi.”” 





Finally it is in pity, in the tender patience of human sympathy, in the 
love which is “taciturne et toujours menacé,”’ that the melancholy poet 
finds the sole solace of a broken and uncertain existence. 

It is in the same connection that we must read “ La Sauvage” and 
“La Mort du Loup,” poems which belong to the year 1843. The close 
of the second of these presents us with the pessimistic philosophy of 
Vigny in its most concise and penetrating form. The poet has described 
in his admirable way the scene of a wolf hunt in the woods of a 
chateau where he has been staying, and the death of the wolf, while 
defending his mate and her cubs. He closes his picture with these 
reflections :— 


«<Comment on doit quitter la vie et tous ses maux,— 
C’est vous que le savez, sublimes animaux ! 

A voir ce que l’on fut sur terre et ce qu’on laisse, 
Seul le silence est grand : tout le reste est faiblesse ; 
Ah ! je t’ai bien compris, sauvage voyageur, 
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Et ton dernier regard m’est allé jusqu’au cceur ! 

I] disait : ‘Si tu peux, fais que ton ame arrive 

A force de rester studieuse et pensive, 

Jusqu’ 4 ce haut degré de stoique fierté 

Ou, naissant dans les bois, j'ai tout d’abord monte. 
Gémir, pleurer, prier, est également lache. 

Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache 

Dans la voie ou le sort a voulu t’appeler— 

Puis, aprés, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans parler.’ 


” 


It was in nourishing such lofty thoughts as these that Alfred de 
Vigny lived the life of a country gentleman at Maine-Giraud, reading, 
dreaming, cultivating his vines, sitting for hours by the bedside of his 
helpless Lydia. 

“Silence is Poetry itself for me,” Alfred de Vigny says in one of his 
private letters, and as time went on he had scarcely energy enough to 
write down his thoughts. When he braced himself to the effort of doing 
so, as when in 1858 he contrived to compose “La Bouteille a la Mer,” 
his accent was found to be as clear and his music as vivid and resonant 
as ever. The reason was that although he was so solitary and silent, the 
labor of the brain was unceasing; under the ashes the fire burned hot 
and red. He has a very curious phrase about the action of his mind; he 
says, “Mon cerveau, toujours mobile, travaille et tourbillonne sous 
mon front immobile avec une vitesse effrayante; des mondes passent 
devant mes yeux entre un mot qu’on me dit et le mot que je reponds.” 
Dumas, who was peculiarly predisposed to miscomprehend Vigny, could 
not reconcile himself, in younger days, to his “immateriality,” to what 
another observer called his “perpetual seraphic hallucination”; after 
1835, this disconcerting remoteness and abstraction grew upon the poet 
so markedly as to cut him off from easy contact with other men. But 
his isolation, even his pessimism, failed to harden him; on the contrary, 
by a divine indulgence, they increased his sensibility, the enthusiasm of 
his pity, his passion for the welfare of others. 

Death found him at last, and in one of its most cruel forms. Soon 
after he had passed his sixtieth year, he began to be subjected to vague 
pains, which became intenser, and which presently proved to be the 
result of cancer. He bore this final trial with heroic fortitude, and as 
the physical suffering grew more extreme, the intellectual serenity pre- 
vailed above the anguish. In the very last year of his life, the poetical 
faculty awakened in him again, and he wrote “ Les Oracles,” the incom- 
parably solemn and bold apologue of “ Le Mont des Oliviers,” and the 
mystical ode entitled ““L’Esprit Pur.” This last poem closed with the 
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ominous words, “‘ et pour moi c’est assez.” On September 17, 1863, his 
soul was released at length from the tortured and exhausted body, and 
the weary Stello was at peace. 

It is not to be pretended that the poetry of Alfred de Vigny is to 
every one’s taste. He was too indifferent to the public, too austere and 
arrogant in his address, to attract the masses, and to them he will remain 
perpetually unknown. But he is a writer, in his best prose as well as in 
the greater part of his scanty verse, who has only to become familiar to 
a reader susceptible to beauty, to grow more and more beloved. The 
other poets of his age were fluent and tumultuous; Alfred de Vigny was 
taciturn, stoical, one who had lost faith in glory, in life, perhaps even in 
himself. While the flute and the trumpet sounded, his hunter’s horn, 
blown far away in the melancholy woodland, could raise an echo in the 
heart of no warrior or banqueter. But those who visit Vigny in the 
forest will be in no hurry to return. He shall entertain them there with 
such high thoughts and such proud music that they will follow him 
wherever his dream may take him. They may admit that he is some- 
times hard, often obscure, always in a certain facile sense unsympathetic, 
but they will find their taste for more redundant melodies than his a good 
deal marred for the future. And some among them, if they are sincere, 
will admit that, so far as they are concerned, he is the most majestic poet 
whom France produced in the rich course of the nineteenth century. 














BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
1832-1902 


WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE 
CHICAGO. 


F WE were to ask for the name of the greatest man of letters now 
living in the world, the possible claimants to the distinction would 
hardly be more than five in number. If it were a question of poetry 

alone, Mr. Swinburne would have to be named first, with Signor Car- 
ducci for a fairly close second. But if we take literature in its larger 
sense, as including all the manifestations of creative activity in language, 
and if we insist, furthermore, that the man singled out for this preémi- 
nence shall stand in some vital relation to the intellectual life of his time, 
and exert a forceful influence upon the thought of the present day, our 
choice must rather be made among the three giants of the north of 
Europe, falling, as it may be, upon the great-hearted Russian emotionalist 
who has given us such deeply moving portrayals of the life of the modern 
world; or upon the passionate Norwegian idealist whose finger has so 
unerringly pointed out the diseased spots in the social organism, earning 
by his moral surgery the name of pessimist, despite his declared faith in 
the redemption of mankind through truth and freedom and love; or, 
perchance, upon that other great Norwegian, equally fervent in his 
devotion to the same ideals, and far more sympathetic in his manner of 
inculcating them upon his readers, who, on the eighth of last December, 
rounded out his scriptural tale of three score years and ten, and, in com- 
memoration of the anniversary, was made the recipient of such a tribute 
of grateful and whole-souled admiration as few men have ever won, and 
none have better deserved. It would be certainly invidious, and probably 
futile, to attempt a nice comparative estimate of the services of these 
three men to the common cause of humanity; let us be content with the 
admission that Bjornstjerne Bjornson is primus inter pares, and make no 
attempt to exalt him at the expense of his great contemporaries. 

It will be well, however, to make certain distinctions between the life 
work of Bjornson and that of the two men whom a common age and 
common aims bring into inevitable association with him. These distinc- 
tions are chiefly two,—one of them is that while Tolstoy and Ibsen have 
become largely cosmopolitan in their outlook, Bjérnson has much more 
closely maintained throughout his career the national, or, at any rate, the 
racial standpoint. The other is that while Tolstoy and Ibsen have 
become, the one indifferent to artistic expression, and the other baldly 
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prosaic where he was once deeply poetical, Bjornson has preserved the 
poetic impulse of his youth, and still gives it play even in his envisage- 
ment of the most practical modern problems. Let us enlarge a little 
upon these two themes. Ernest Renan, speaking at the funeral of Tour- 
guénieff, described the deceased novelist as “the incarnation of a whole 
people.” Even more fittingly might the phrase be applied to Bjornson, 
for it would be difficult to find anywhere else in modern literature a 
figure so completely and profoundly representative of his race. In the 
frequently quoted words of Dr. Brandes, to speak the name of Bjornson 
in any assembly of his countrymen is like “ hoisting the Norwegian flag.” 
It has been maliciously added that mention of his name is also like 
flaunting a red flag in the sight of a considerable proportion of the assem- 
bly, for Bjornson has always been a fighter as well as an artist, and it has 
been his self-imposed mission to arouse his fellow countrymen from their 
mental sluggishness no less than to give creative embodiment to their 
types of character and their ideal aspirations. But whatever the opposi- 
tion aroused by his political and social radicalism, even his opponents 
have been constrained to feel that he was the mouthpiece of their race as 
no other Norwegian before him had been, and that he has voiced 
whatever is deepest and most enduring in the Norwegian temper. 
Powerful as has been his appeal to the intellect and conscience of the 
modern world at large, it has always had a special note of admonition or 
of cheer for his own people. With reference to the second of our two 
themes, it is sufficient to say that, although the form of verse has been 
almost wholly abandoned by him during the past thirty years, the breath 
of poetry has never ceased to exhale from his work, and the lyric exuber- 
ance of his later prose still recalls to us the singer of the sixties. 

Few productions of modern literature have proved as epoch making 
as the modest little volume called “‘Synnove Solbakken,”’ which appeared 
in the book shops of Christiania and Copenhagen in 1857. It was a 
simple tale of peasant life, an idyl of the love of a boy and a girl, but it 
was absolutely new in its style, and in its intimate revelation of the 
Norwegian character. It must be remembered that until the year 1814, 
Norway had for centuries been politically united with Denmark, and that 
Copenhagen had been the common literary centre of the two countries. 
To that city Norwegian writers had gravitated as naturally as French 
writers gravitate to Paris. There had resulted from this condition of 
things a literature which, although it owed much to men of Norwegian 
birth, was essentially a Danish literature, and must properly be so styled. 
That literature could boast, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
an interesting history comparable in its antiquity with the greater litera- 
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tures of Europe, and a brilliant history for at least a hundred years past. 
But old literatures are sure to become more or less sophisticated and 
trammeled by tradition, and to this rule Danish literature was no excep- 
tion. When the constitution of Eidsvold, in 1814, separated Norway 
from Denmark, and made it into an independent kingdom (save for the 
forced Swedish partnership), the country had practically no literary tradi- 
tion save that which centred about the Danish capital. She might claim 
to have been the native country of many Danish writers, even of Ludvig 
Holberg, the greatest writer that the Scandinavian peoples have yet pro- 
duced, but she could point to nothing that might fairly be called a 
Norwegian literature. The young men of the rising generation were 
naturally much concerned about this, and a sharp divergence of opinion 
arose as to the means whereby the interests of Norwegian literature 
might be furthered, and the aims which it should have in view. One 
party urged that the literature should break loose from its traditional past, 
and aim at the cultivation of an exclusively national spirit. The other 
party declared such a course to be folly, contending that literature must 
be a product of gradual development rather than of set volition, and that, 
despite the shifting of the political kaleidoscope, the national literature 
was so firmly rooted in its Danish past that its natural evolution must be 
an outgrowth from all that had gone before. 

Each of these parties found a vigorous leader, the cause of ultra- 
Norwegianism being championed by Wergeland, an erratic person in 
whom the spark of genius burned, but who never found himself, artistic- 
ally speaking. The champion of the conservatives was Welhaven, a 
polished writer of singular charm and much force, philosophical in 
temper, whose graceful verse and acute criticism upheld by both precept 
and practice the traditional standards of culture. Each of these men had 
his followers, who proved in many cases more zealous than their leaders. 
The period of the thirties and forties was dominated by this Wergeland- 
Welhaven controversy, which engendered much bitterness of feeling, and 
which constitutes the capital fact in Norwegian literary history before the 
appearance of Ibsen and Bjornson upon the scene. A sort of parallel 
might be drawn for American readers by taking two such men as Whit- 
man and Longfellow, opposing them to one another in the most out- 
spoken fashion, assuming for both a sharply polemic manner, and ranging 
among their respective followers all the other writers of their time. Then 
imagine the issue between them to be drawn not only in the field of 
letters, but also in the pulpit, the theatre, and the political arena, and 
some slight notion may be obtained of the condition of affairs which pre- 
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ceded the advent of Bjornson and the true birth of Norwegian literature 
with “Synnoéve Solbakken.” 

The work which was thus destined to mark the opening of a new era 
in Norwegian letters was written in the twenty-fifth year of its author’s 
life. The son of a country pastor, Bjornstjerne Bjornson was born at 
Kvikne, December 8, 1832. At the age of six, his father was trans- 
ferred to a new parish in the Romsdal, one of the most picturesque regions 


in Norway. The impression made upon his sensitive nature by these 


surroundings was deep and enduring. Looking back upon his boyhood 
he speaks with strong emotion of the evenings when “I stood and 
watched the sunlight play upon mountain and fiord, until I wept, as if I 
had done something wrong, and when, borne down upon my ski into 
one valley or another [ could stand as if spellbound by a beauty, by a 
longing that I could not explain, but that was so great that along with 
the highest joy I had, also, the deepest sense of imprisonment and 
sorrow.” This is the mood which was to be given utterance in that 
wonderful lyric, “Over the Lofty Mountains,” in which all the ardor 
and the longings of passionate and impatient youth find their supreme and 
flawless expression. At the age of eleven his school days began at 
Molde, and were continued at Christiania in a famous preparatory school, 
where he had Ibsen for a comrade. He entered the university in his 
twentieth year, but his career was not brilliant from a scholastic point of 
view, and he was too much occupied with his own intellectual concerns 
to be a model student. From his matriculation in 1852, to the appear- 
ance of his first book in 1857, he was occupied with many sorts of 
literary experiments, and became actively engaged in journalism. The 
theatre, in particular, attracted him, for the theatre was one of the cb'2! 
foci of the intellectual life of his country (as it should be in every coun- 
try), and he plunged into dramatic criticism as the avowed partisan of 
Norwegian ideals, holding himself, in some sort, the successor of Werge- 
land, who had died about ten years earlier. Before becoming a dramatic 
critic, he had essayed dramatic authorship, and the acceptance by the 
theatre of his juvenile play, “ Valborg,” had led to a somewhat unusual 
result. He was given a free ticket of admission, and a few weeks of 
theatre going opened his eyes to the defects of his own accepted work, 
which he withdrew before it had been inflicted upon the public. The 
full consciousness of his poetical calling came to him upon his return 
from a student gathering at the university town of Upsala, whither he 
had gone as a special correspondent. ‘When I came home from the 
journey,” he says, “I slept three whole days with a few brief intervals 
for eating and conversation. Then I wrote down my impressions of the 
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journey, but just because I had first lived and then written, the account 
got style and color; it attracted attention, and made me all the more cer- 
tain that the hour had come. I[ packed up, went home, thought it all 
over, wrote and rewrote ‘Between the Battles’ in a fortnight, and 
traveled to Copenhagen with the completed piece in my trunk; I would 
be a poet.” He then set to writing “Synnéve Solbakken,” published it 
in part as a newspaper serial, and then in book form, in the autumn of 
1857. 

The next fifteen years of Bjérnson’s life were richly productive. 
Within a single year he had published “ Arne,” the second of his peasant 
idyls and perhaps the most remarkable of them all, and had also published 
two brief dramas, “ Halte-Hulda” and the one already mentioned as the 
achievement of fourteen feverish days. The remaining product of the 
fifteen years includes two more prose idyls, “A Happy Boy ” and “ The 
Fisher Maiden ” (with a considerable number of small pieces similar in 
character); three more plays drawn from the treasury of old Norse his- 
tory, “King Sverre,” “Sigurd Slembe,” and “Sigurd Jorsalfar”; a 
dramatic setting of the story of “* Mary Stuart in Scotland ”’; a little social 
comedy, “ The Newly Married Couple,” which offers a foretaste of his 
later exclusive preoccupation with modern life; ‘ Arnljot Gelline,” his 
only long poem, a wild narrative of the clash between heathendom and the 
Christian faith in the days of Olaf the Holy; and, last but by no means 
least, the collection of his ‘Poems and Songs.” ‘Thus at the age of forty, 
Bjornson found himself with a dozen books to his credit, books which 
had stirred his fellow countrymen as no other books had ever stirred them, 
arousing them to the full consciousness of their own nature and of its 
roots in their own heroic past. He had become the voice of his people 
as no one had ever been before him, the singer of all that was noble in 
Norwegian aspiration, the sympathetic delineator of all that was essential 
in Norwegian character. He had, in short, created a national literature 
where none had before existed, and he was still in his early prime. 

The collected edition of Bjérnson’s “Tales,” published in 1872, 
together with “The Bridal March,” separately published in the following 
year, gives us a complete representation of that phase of his genius which 
is best known to the world at large. Here are five stories of considerable 
length, and a number of slighter sketches, in which the Norwegian 
peasant is portrayed with intimate and loving knowledge. In the treat- 
ment of peasant life by most of Bjornson’s predecessors there had been 
too much of the “de haut en bas” attitude; the peasant had been drawn 
from the outside, viewed philosophically, and invested with artificial senti- 
ment. Bjornson was too near to his own country folk to commit such 
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faults as these; he was himself of peasant stock, and all his boyhood life 
had been spent in close association with men who wrested a scanty living 
from an ungrateful soil. Although a poet by instinct, he was not afraid 
of realism, and did not shrink from giving the brutal aspects of peasant 
life a place upon his canvas. In emphasizing the characteristics of 
reticence and naiveté he really discovered the Norwegian peasant for 
literary purposes. Beneath the words spoken by his characters we are 
constantly made to realize that there are depths of feeling that remain 
unexpressed ; whether from native pride or from a sense of the inadequacy 
of mere words to set forth a critical moment of life, his men and women 
are distinguished by the most laconic utterance, yet their speech always 
has dramatic fitness and bears the stamp of sincerity. It is by these tales 
of peasant life that Bjornson is best known outside of his own country ; 
one may almost say that it is by them alone that he is really familiar to 
English readers. A free translation of ‘Synnove Solbakken”’ was made 
as early as 1858, by Mary Howitt, and published under the title of 
“ Trust and Trial.” Translations of the other tales were made soon 
after their original appearance, and in some instances have been multiplied. 
It is thus a noteworthy fact that Bjornson, although four years the junior 
of Ibsen, enjoyed a vogue among English readers for a score of years 
during which the name of Ibsen was absolutely unknown to them. The 
whirligig of time has brought in his revenges of late years, and the long 
neglected older author has had more than the proportional share of our 
attention than is fairly his due. 

In his delineation of the Norwegian peasant character, Bjornson was 
greatly aided by the study of the sagas, which he had read with enthus- 
iasm from his earliest boyhood. Upon them his style was largely formed, 
and their vivid dramatic representation of the life of the early Norsemen 
impressed him profoundly, shaping both his ideals and the form of their 
expression. “The modern Scandinavian may well be envied for his literary 
inheritance from the heroic past. No other European has anything to 
compare with, it for clean-cut vigor and wealth of romantic material. 
The literature which blossomed in Iceland and flourished for two or three 
centuries wherever Norsemen made homes for themselves offers a unique 
intellectual phenomenon, for nothing like their record remains to us from 
any other primitive people. This 


«Tale of the Northland of old 
And the undying glory of dreams,”’ 


proved a lasting stimulus to Bjornson’s genius, and, during the early 
period of his career, which we are now reviewing, it made its influence 
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felt alike in his tales, his dramas, and his songs. ‘To see the peasant in 
the light of the sagas and the sagas in the light of the peasant” he 
declared to be the fundamental principle of his literary method. 

We have seen that during the fifteen years which made Bjornson in so 
peculiar a sense the spokesman of his race, he wrote no less than five 
saga dramas. The first two of these works, “‘ Between the Battles” and 
“« Halte-Hulda,” are rather slight performances, and the third, “ King 
Sverre,” although a more extended work, is not particularly noteworthy. 
The grimness of the Viking life is softened by romantic coloring, and 
the poet has not freed himself from the influence of Oehlenschleger. 
But in “Sigurd Siembe” he found a subject entirely worthy of his genius, 
and produced one of the noblest masterpieces of all modern literature. 
This largely planned and magnificently executed dramatic trilogy was 
written in Munich, and published in 1862. The material is found in the 
“‘ Heimskringla,” but the author has used the prerogative of the artist to 
simplify the historical outline thus offered into a superb imaginative 
creation, rich in human interest, and powerful in dramatic presentation. 
The story is concerned with the efforts of Sigurd, nicknamed “ Slembe,” 
to obtain the succession to the throne of Norway during the first half of 
the twelfth century. He was a son of King Magnus Barfod, and, 
although of illigitimate birth, might legally make this claim. The secret 
of his birth has been kept from him until he has come to manhood, and 
the revelation of this secret by his mother is made in the first section of 
the trilogy, which is a single act, written in blank verse. Recognizing 
the futility of urging his birthright at this time, he starts off to win fame 
as a crusader, the sort of fame that haloed Sigurd Jorsalfar, then king of 
Norway. The remainder of the work is in prose, and was, in fact, 
written before this poetical prologue. The second section, in three acts, 
deals with an episode in the Orkneys, five years later. Sigurd has 
returned from the Holy Land, thwarted ambition and the sense of 
injustice still gnawing at his heart. He becomes entangled in a feudal 
quarrel concerning the rule of the islands. Both parties seek to use him 
for their purposes, but in the end, although leadership is in his grasp, he 
tears himself away, appalled by the revelation of crime and treachery in 
his surroundings. In this section of the work we have the subtly con- 
ceived and Hamlet-like figure of Earl Harald, in whose interest Frakark, 
a Norse Lady Macbeth, plots the murder of Earl Paul, only to bring 
upon Harald himself the terrible death that she has planned for his 
brother. Here, also, we have the gracious maiden figure of Audhild, 
perhaps the loveliest of all Bjornson’s delineations of womanhood, a 
figure worthy to be ranked with the heroines of Shakespeare and Goethe, 
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who remains sweet and fragrant in our memory forever after. With the 
mutual love of Sigurd and Audhild comes the one hour of sunshine in 
both their lives, but the love is destined to end in a noble renunciation 
and to leave only an hallowed memory in token of its brief existence. 
Ten more years as a crusader and a wanderer over the face of the earth 
pass by before we meet with Sigurd again in the third section of the 
trilogy. But his resolution is taken. He has returned to his native land, 
and will claim his own. The land is now ruled by Harald Gille, who is, 
like Sigurd Slembe, an illigitimate son of Magnus Barfod, and who, 
during the last senile years of Sigurd Jorsalfar’s life, had won the recog- 
nition that Sigurd Slembe might have won had he not missed the chance, 
and been acknowledged as the king’s brother. When the king 
died, he left a son named Magnus, who should have been his successor, 
but whom Harald Gille seized, blinded, and imprisoned that he might 
himself occupy the throne. The five acts of this third section of the 
trilogy cover the last two years of Sigurd Slembe’s life, years during 
which he seeks to gain his end, first by conciliation, and afterwards, 
maddened by the base treachery of the king and his followers, by assassi- 
nation and violence. He has become a hard man, but, however wild his 
schemes of revenge, and however desperate his measures, he retains our 
sympathy to the end because we feel that circumstances have made him 
the ravager of his country, and that his underlying motive all along has 
not been a merely personal ambition, but an immense longing to serve 
his people, and to rule them with justice and wisdom. The final scene 
of all has a strange and solemn beauty. It is on the eve of the battle in 
which Sigurd is to be captured and put to death by his enemies. His 
death was too horrible even for the purposes of tragedy; and the poet 
has chosen the better part in ending the play with a foreshadowing of the 
outcome. Sigurd has made his last stand, his Danish allies have deserted 
him, and he well knows what will be the next day’s issue. And here we 
have one of the noblest illustrations in all literature of that “Versohnung” 
which is the last word of tragic art. For in this supreme hour the peace 
of mind which he has sought for so many years comes to him when least 
expected, and all the tempests of life are stilled. That reconciliation 
which the hour of approaching death brings to men whose lives have 
been set at tragic pitch, has come to him also; he now sees that this was 
the inevitable end, and the recognition of the fitness with which events 
have shaped themselves brings with it an exaltation of soul in which life 
is seen revealed in its true aspect. No longer veiled in the mists which 
have hitherto hidden it from his passionate gaze, he takes note of what it 
really is, and casts it from him. In this hour of passionless contempla- 
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tion such a renunciation is not a thing torn from the reluctant soul, but 
the clear solution, so long sought, of the problem so long blindly 
attempted. That which his passion-enslaved self has so struggled to 
avert, his higher self, at last set free, calmly and gladly accepts. 

The two volumes which contain the greater part of Bjérnson’s poetry 
not dramatic in form were both published in 1870. One of them was 
the collection of his “‘ Poems and Songs,” the other was the epic cycle, 
“Arnljot Gelline,” the only long poem that he has written. The volume 
of lyrics includes many pieces of imperfect quality and slight value,— 
personal tributes and occasional productions,—but it includes also those 
national songs that every Norwegian knows by heart, that are sung upon 
all national occasions by the author’s friends and foes alike, and that have 
made him the greatest of Norway’s lyric poets. No translation can ever 
quite reproduce their cadence or their feeling; they illustrate the one 
aspect of Bjornson’s many sided genius that must be taken on trust by 
those who cannot read his language. Bjérnson has had the rare fortune 
of having his lyrics set to music by two composers—Kjerulf and Grieg— 
as intensely national in spirit as himself, and no festal occasion among 
Norwegians is celebrated without singing the national hymn, “ Yes, We 
Love This Land of Ours,” or the noble choral setting of “ Olaf Trygvason.” 
The best folk-singer is he who stands in the whirling round of life, says 
the poet, and he reveals the very secret of his power when he tells us 
that life was ever more to him than song, and that existence, where it was 
worth while, in the thick of the human fray, always had for him a deeper 
meaning than anything he had written. The longest poem in Bjornson’s 
collection is called “‘ Bergliot,” and is a dramatic monologue in which the 
foul slaying of her husband Ejnar Tambarskelve and their son Ejndride 
is mourned by the bereaved wife and mother. The story is from the 
saga of Harald Haardraada, and is treated with the deepest tragic impres- 
siveness. It was also to the “ Heimskringla” that Bjornson turned for 
the subject of his epic cycle, “Arnljot Gelline.” Here we read in various 
rhythms of Arnljot the outlaw, how the hands of all men are against him ; 
how he offers to stay his wrath and end the blood feud if the fair Ingigerd, 
Trand’s daughter, may be bestowed upon him; how, being refused, he 
sets fire to Trand’s house and bears Ingigerd away captive ; how her tears 
prevail upon him to release her, and how she seeks refuge in a southern 
cloister; how Arnljot wanders restless over sea and land until he comes to 
King Olaf, on the eve of the great battle, receives the Christian faith, 
fights fiercely in the vanguard against the hosts of the heathen, and, 
smiling, falls with his king on the field of Stiklestad. 
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Despite the power and beauty of an occasional manifestation of his 
genius during the late sixties and early seventies, the poetic impulse that 
had made Bjérnson the most famous of Norwegian authors seemed, 
toward the close of the fifteen year period we have had under review, to be 
well nigh exhausted. Even among those who had followed his career 
most closely there were few who could anticipate the splendid new out- 
burst of activity for which he was preparing. ‘These years seemed to be 
a dead time, not only in Bjornson’s life, but also in the general intellectual 
life of the Scandinavian countries. Dr. Brandes thus describes the feel- 
ings of a thoughtful observer during that period of stagnation. ‘In the 
North one had the feeling of being shut off from the intellectual life of 
the time. We were sitting with closed doors, some brains struggling 
fruitlessly with the problem of how to get them opened. * * * With 
whole schools of foreign literature the cultivated Dane had almost no 
acquaintance; and when, finally, as a consequence of political animosity, 
intellectual intercourse with Germany was broken off, the main channel 
was closed through which the intellectual developments of the day had 
been communicated to Norway as well as Denmark. French influence 
was dreaded as immoral, and there was but little understanding of either 
the English language or spirit.” But an intellectual renaissance was at 
hand, an intellectual reawakening with a cosmopolitan outlook, and 
Bjornson was destined to become its leader, much as he had been the 
leader of the national movement of an earlier decade. During these 
years of seeming inactivity, comparatively speaking, he had read and 


thought much, and the new thought of the age had fecundated his mind. 


Historical and religious criticism, educational and social problems had 
taken possession of his thought, and the philosophy of evolution had 
transformed the whole tenor of his ideas, shaping them to deeper issues 
and more practical purposes than had hitherto engaged them. He had read 
widely and variously in Darwin, Spencer, Mill, Miller, and Taine; he 
had, in short, scaled the “lofty mountains” that had so hemmed in his 
early view, and made his way into the intellectual kingdoms of the 
modern world that lay beyond. The ‘“ Weltgeist” had appealed to him 
with its irresistible behest, just as it appealed at about the same time to 
Ibsen and Tolstoy and Ruskin, making him a man of new interests and 
ideals. 

One might have found foreshadowings of this transformation in cer- 
tain of his earlier works,—in ‘The Newly Married Couple,” for 
example, with its delicate analysis of a common domestic relation, or in 
«“ The Fisher Maiden,” with its touch of modernity,—but from these 
suggestions one could hardly have prophesied the enthusiasm and the 
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genial force with which Bjornson was to project his personality into 
the controversial arena of modern life. The series of works which have 
come from his pen during the past thirty years have dealt with most of 
the graver problems which concern society as a whole,—politics, religion, 
education, the status of women, the license of the press, the demand of 
the socialist for a reconstruction of the old order. They have also 
dealt with many of the delicate questions of individual ethics,—the 
relations of husband and wife, of parent to child, the responsibility of 
the merchant to his creditors and of the employer to his dependants, the 
double standard of morality for men and women, and the duty devolving 
upon both to transmit a vigorous strain to their offspring. These are 
some of the themes that have engaged the novelist and dramatist; they 
have also engaged the public speaker and lay preacher of enlightenment, 
as well as themes of a more strictly political character, such as the separa- 
tion of Norway from the Dual Monarchy, the renewal of the ancient 
bond between Norway and Iceland, the free development of parliamentary 
government, the cause of Pangermanism, and the furtherance of peace 
between the nations. An extensive programme, surely, even in this sum- 
mary enumeration of its more salient features, but one to which his capacity 
has not proved unequal, and which he has carried out by the force of his 
immense energy and superabundant vitality. The burden of all this 
tendencious matter has caused his art to suffer at times, no doubt, but his 
inspiration has retained throughout much of the marvelous freshness of 
the earlier years, and the genius of the poet still flashes upon us from a 
prosaic environment, sometimes in a lovely lyric, more frequently, how- 
ever, in the turn of a phrase or the psychological envisagement of some 
supreme moment in the action of the story or the drama. 

The great transformation in Bjornson’s literary manner and choice of 
subjects was marked by his sending home from abroad, in the season of 
1874-75, two plays, “ The Editor” and “A Bankruptcy.” It was two 
years later that Ibsen sent home from abroad “ The Pillars of Society,” 
which marked a similar turning point in his artistic career. It is a curious 
coincidence that the plays of modern life produced during this second 
period by these two men are the same in number, an even dozen in each 
case. Besides the two above named, these modern plays of Bjornson are, 
with their dates, the following: “The King” (1877), ‘* Leonarda” 
(1879), “ The New System” (1879), “A Glove” (1883), “ Beyond the 
Strength I.” (1883), “Geography and Love” (1885), “Beyond the 
Strength II.” (1895), ‘Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg” (1898), 
“‘Laboremus” (1901), and “At Storhove” (1902). Besides these twelve 
plays, however, he has published six important volumes of prose fiction 
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during the last quarter century. The titles and dates are as follows: 
“‘Magnhild” (1877), ‘‘Captain Mansana” (1879), “Dust” (1882), 
“Flags Are Flying in City and Harbor” (1884), “In God’s Ways” 
(1889), and “New Tales” (1894), among which “Absalom’s Hair”? is 
the longest and most important. The achievement represented by this 
list is all the more extraordinary when we consider the fact that for the 
greater part of the thirty years which these plays and novels cover, their 
author has been, both as a public speaker and as a writer for the periodical 
press, an active participant in the political and social life of his country. 

Most of these books must be dismissed by us with a few words in 
order that our remaining space may be given to the four or five that are 
of the greatest power and significance. “The Editor,” the first of the 
modern plays, offers a fierce satire upon modern journalism, its dishonesty, 
its corrupt and malicious power, its personal and partisan prejudice. 
The character of the editor in the play was unmistakeably drawn, in its 
leading characteristics, from the figure of a well known conservative 
journalist in Christiania, although Bjornson vigorously maintained that 
the protraiture was typical rather than personal. This play was not par- 
ticularly successful upon the stage, but the book was widely read, and 
occasioned much excited personal controversy. ‘A Bankruptcy,” on 
the other hand, proved a brilliant stage success. Its matter was less 
contentious, and its technical execution was effective and brilliant. It 
was not in vain that Bjornson had at different times been the director of 
three theatres. This play has for its theme the ethics of business life, 
and more especially the question of the extent to which a man whose 
finances are embarrassed is justified in continued speculation for the 
ultimate protection of himself and his creditors. Despite its treatment 
of this serious problem, the play is lighter and more genial in vein than 
the author’s plays are wont to be, and the element of humor is unusually 
conspicuous. Jager remarks that “A Bankruptcy” did two new things 
for Norwegian dramatic literature. It made money affairs a legitimate 
subject for literary treatment, and it raised the curtain upon the Norwe- 
gian home. ‘It was with ‘A Bankruptcy’ that the home made its first 
appearance upon the stage, the home with its joys and sorrows, with its 
conflicts and its tenderness.” 

Two years later appeared “ The King,’ 


which is in many respects 
Bjornson’s greatest modern masterpiece in dramatic form. He had by 
this time become a convinced republican, but he was also an evolutionist, 
and he knew that republics are not created by fiat. He believed the 
tendency toward republicanism to be irresistible, but he believed also that 
there must be intermediate stages in the transition from monarchy. 
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Absolutism is succeeded by constitutionalism, and that by parliamentarism, 
and that in the end must be succeeded by a republicanism that will free 
itself from all the traditional forms of symbol and ceremonial. He had 
also a special belief that the smaller peoples were better fitted for devel- 
opment in this direction than the larger and more complex societies, 
although, on the other hand, he thought that the process of growth into 
full self-government was likely to be slower among the Germanic than 
among the Latin races. In the deeply moving play now to be considered, 
we have, in the character of the titular king, an extraordinary piece of 
psychological analysis. The king is young, physically delicate, and of 
highly sensitive organization. When he comes to the throne he realizes 
the hollowness and the hypocrisy of the existence that prescription has 
marked out for him; he realizes also that the very ideal of monarchy, 
under the conditions of modern European civilization, is a gigantic false- 
hood. For a time after his accession, he leads a life of pleasure seeking 
and revelry, hoping that he may dull his sense of the sharp contrast that 
exists between his station and his ideals. But his conscience will give 
him no peace, and he turns to deliberate contemplation of the thought, 
not indeed of abdicating his false position, but of transforming it into 
something more consonant with truth and the demands of the age. He 
will become a citizen king, and take for wife a daughter of the people; 
he will do away with the pomp and circumstance of his court, and 
attempt to lead a simple and natural life, in which the interests of the 
people shall be paramount in his attention. But in this attempt he is 
thwarted at every step. All the forces of selfishness and prejudice and 
ignorance combine against him; even the people whom he seeks to bene- 
fit are so wedded to their idols that their attitude is one of suspicion 
rather than of sympathy. He loves a young woman of strong and noble 
character, and wins her love in return, but she dies on the very eve of 
their union. His oldest and most confidential friend, the wealthiest man 
in the kingdom, but a republican, is murdered by a radical associate of 
the “‘intransigeant”’ type, and the king is left utterly bereaved by his twofold 
loss. This brings us to the closing scene of the drama, in which the 
king, his nerves strained to the breaking point, confronts the group of 
officials and others who bring to him the empty phrases of a conventional 
condolence. The conversation that follows is in a vein of bitterness on the 
one side, and of obtuse smugness on the other ; the tragic irony of the action 
grows deeper and deeper, until in the end the king, completely disheart- 
ened and despairing, goes into an adjoining room, and dies by his own 
hand, to the consternation of the men from whom he has just parted. 
They give utterance to a few polite phrases, charitably accounting for 
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tne deed by the easy attribution of insanity to the king, and the curtain 
falls. 

It may well be imagined that “ The King” made a stir in literary and 
social circles, and quite noticeably fluttered the dovecotes of convention- 
ality and conservatism. Such plain speaking and such deadly earnest- 
ness of conviction were indeed far removed from the idyllic simplicity 
of the peasant tales and from the poetical reconstructions of the legend- 
ary past. Eight years later, Bjornson prefaced a new edition of this work 
with a series of reflections upon “ Intellectual Freedom” that constitute 
one of the most vigorous and remarkable examples of his serious prose. 
The central ideas of his political faith are embodied in the following 
sentences from this preface :— 


‘«Intellectual Freedom. Why is not attention called over and over again to the 
fact that for the great peoples, who have so many compensating interests, the free 
commerce of ideas is one condition of life among many others; while for us, the 
small peoples, it is absolutely indispensable. A people numerically large may attain to 
ways of thought and enterprise that no political censure can reduce to a minimum; 
but under narrower conditions it may easily come about that the whole people will 
fall asleep. A powerful propaganda of enlightenment under the conditions of free 
speech is for us of the first and the last importance. When I wrote this piece it was 
my chief aim to enlarge the bounds of free thought. I have later made the same 
attempt in matters of religion and morals. When my opponents seek to sum up my 
character in a few words, they are apt to say: ‘ He attacks the throne and the altar.’ 
It seems to me that I have served the freedom of the spirit.”’ 


In the clean cut phrases and moral earnestness of this apologia pro vita 
sua, which deserves to be reproduced at greater length, we have the 
modern Bjornson, no longer poet alone, but poet and prophet at once, 
the champion of sincere thinking and worthy living, the Sigurd Slembe 
of our own day, happier than his prototype in the consciousness that the 
ambition to serve his people has not been altogether thwarted, and that 
his beneficent activity is not made sterile even by the bitterest opposition. 

We must pass rapidly over the books of the five years next after the 
publication of “The King.” The story of ‘Magnhild,” planned 
several years earlier, represents Bjornson’s return to fiction after a long 
dramatic interlude. There are still peasants in this story, but they are 
different from the figures of the early tales, and the atmosphere of the 
work is modern. It turns upon the question of the mutual duties of 
husband and wife, when love no longer unites them. ‘The solution 
seems to lie in separation when union has thus become essentially 
immoral. ‘Captain Mansana” is a story of Italian life, based, so the 
author assures us, on actual characters and happenings that had come 
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within the range of his observation during his stay abroad. Its interest 
does not lie in any particular problem, but rather in the delineation of the 
titular figure, a strong and impetuous person whose personality suggests 
that of Ferdinand Lassalle, as the author himself points out to us in a 
prefatory note. ‘ Dust” is a pathetic little story having for its central 
idea what seems like a pale reflection of the idea of Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts, ” 
which had appeared a few months before. It is the dust of the past that 
settles upon our souls, and clogs their free action. The special application 
of this idea is to the religious training of children. In the play, “ Leonarda,” 
and again in the play, “A Glove,” the author recurs to the woman 
question; in the one case, his theme is the attitude of society toward 
the woman of blemished reputation; in the other, its attitude toward the 
man who in his relation with women has violated the moral law. “Leon- 
arda” is a somewhat inconclusive work, because the issue is not clearly 
defined, but in “A Glove” (at least in the acting version of the play, 
which differs from the book in its ending) there is no lack of definite- 
ness. This play inexorably demands the enforcement of the same 
standard of morality for both sexes, and declares the unchaste man to be 
as unfit for honorable marriage as the unchaste woman. Upon the 
theme thus presented a long and violent discussion raged; but if there 
be such a thing as an immutable moral law in this matter, it must be 
that upon which Bjérnson has so squarely and uncompromisingly planted 
his feet. The other remaining work of this five year period is the play 
called “The New System.” The new system in question is a system 
of railway management, and it is a wasteful one. But the young engi- 
neer who demonstrates this fact has a hard time in opening the eyes of 
the public. He succeeds eventually, but not until he has encountered 
every sort of contemptible opposition and hypocritical evasion of the 
plain truth. The social satire of the piece is subtle and sharp; what the 
author really aims at is to illustrate, by a specific example, the repressive 
forces that dominate the life of a small people, and make it almost 
impossible for any sort of truth to triumph over prejudice. 

Since the production of **A Glove,” twenty years ago, six more plays 
have come from Bjornson’s prolific pen. Of these by far the most 
important are the two that are linked by the common title, “* Beyond the 
Strength.” The translation of this title is hopelessly inadequate, because 
the original word means much more than strength; it means talent, 
faculty, capability, the sum total of a man’s endowment for some particu- 
lar purpose. The two pieces bearing this name are quite different in 
theme, but certain characters appear in both, and both express the same 
thought,—the thought that it is vain for men to strive after the unattain- 
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able, for in so doing they lose sight of the actual possibilities of human 
life; the thought that much of the best human energy goes to waste 
because it is devoted to the pursuit of ideals that are indeed beyond the 
strength of man to realize. In the first of the two plays, this super- 
human ideal is religious, it is that of the enthusiast who accepts literally 
the teaching that to faith all things are possible; in the second, the ideal 
is social, it is that of the reformer who is deluded to believe that one 
resounding deed of terror and self-immolation for the cause of the people 
will suffice to overthrow the selfish existing order, and create for the 
toiling masses a new heaven upon earth. No deeper tragedies have been 
conceived by Bjornson than these two, the tragedy of the saintlike Pastor 
Sang, who believes that the miracle of his wife’s restoration to health has 
at last in very truth been brought by his fervent prayer, and finds only 
that the ardor of his faith and hers has brought death instead of life to 
them both,—the tragedy of his son Elias, who dies like Samson with his 
foes for an equally impossible faith, and by the very violence of his 
fanaticism removes the goal of socialist endeavor farther than ever into 
the dim future. Bjornson has written nothing more profoundly moving 
than these plays, with their twofold treatment of essentially the same 
theme, nor has he written anything which offers a clearer revelation of his 
own rich personality, with its unfailing poetic vision, its deep tenderness, 
and its boundless love for all humankind. The play, “Geography and 
Love,” which came between the two just described, is an amusing piece, 
in the vein of light and graceful comedy, which satirizes the man with a 
hobby, showing how he unconsciously comes to neglect his wife and 
family through absorption in his work. ‘ Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg,” 
the next play, deals with the passions engendered by political controversy, 
and made much unpleasant stir in Norwegian society because certain of 
the characters and situations were unmistakeably taken from real life. 
The list of Bjornson’s plays is completed by “Laboremus” and “At 
Storhove,” both concerned with substantially the same theme, which is 
that of the malign influence exerted by an evil minded and reckless 
woman upon the lives of others. From a different point of view, we 
may say that the subject of these plays is the consecration of the home. 
This has always been a favorite theme with Bjornson, and he has no 
clearer title to our gratitude than that which he has earned by his unfailing 
insistence upon the sanctity of family life, its mutual confidences, and its 
common joys. 

During the score of years that have passed since the publication of 
“Dust,” Bjornson has produced three volumes of fiction,—his two great 
novels, and his second collection of short stories. The first of the 
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novels, “Flags Are Flying in City and Harbor,” saw the light during the 
year following the publication of “A Glove,” and the teaching of that 
play is again enforced with uncompromising logic in the development of 
the story. The work has two other main themes, and these are heredity 
and education. So much didactic matter as this is a heavy burden for 
any novel to carry, and a lesser man than Bjornson would have found the 
task a hopeless one. That he should have succeeded even in making a 
fairly readable book out of this material would have been remarkable, and 
it is a pronounced artistic triumph that the book should prove of such 
absorbing interest. For absorbingly interesting it is, to any reader who 
is willing that a novel should provide something more than entertainment, 
and who is not afraid of a work of fiction that compels him to think as 
he reads. The principal character is a man descended from a line of 
ancestors whose lives have been wild and lawless, and who have wallowed 
in almost every form of brutality and vice. The four preceding genera- 
tions of the race are depicted for us in a series of brief but masterly 
characterizations, in which every stroke tells, and we witness the gradual 
weakening of the family stock. But with the generation just preceding 
the main action of the novel, there has been introduced a vigorous strain 
of peasant blood, and the process of regeneration has begun. It is this 
process that goes on before our eyes. It does not become a completed 
process, but the prospect is bright for the future, and the flags that fly 
over town and harbor in the closing chapter have a symbolical significance, 
for they announce a victory of spirit over sense, not only in the cases of 
certain among the individual participants in the action, but also in the 
case of the whole community to which they belong. So much for the 
book as a study in heredity. As an educational tract, it has the con- 
spicuous virtue of remaining in close touch with life while embodying 
the spirit of modern scientific pedagogy. The hero of the book,—the 
last descendant of a race struggling for moral and physical rehabilitation, — 
throws himself into the work of education with an energy equal to that 
which his forbears had turned into such perverse channels. He organizes 
a school,—more than half of the book, in fact, is about this school and 
its work,—and seeks to introduce a system of training which shall shape 
the whole character of the child, a school in which truth and clean living 
shall be inculcated with thoroughness and absolute sincerity, a school 
which shall be the microcosm of the world outside, or rather of what 
that world ought to be. Bjérnson’s interest in education has been life- 
long; for many years it had gone astray in a sort of Grundtvigian fog, 
but at the time when this book came to be written, it had worked its way 
out into the clear light of reason. If the future should cease to care for 
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this work as a piece of literature, it will still look back to it as to a sort 
of nineteenth century “ Emile,’ and take renewed heart from its inspiring 
message. 

“In God’s Ways,” the second of the two great novels, is a work of 
which it is difficult to speak in terms of measured praise. With its 
delicate and vital delineations of character, its rich sympathy and depth 
of tragic pathos, its plea for the sacredness of human life, and its protest 
against the religious and social prejudice by which life is so often mis- 
shapen, this book is an epitome of all the ideas and feelings that have 
gone to the making of the author’s personality, and have received such 
manifold expression in his works. It is a simple story, concerned mainly 
with four people, in no way outwardly conspicuous, yet here united by 
the poet’s art into a relationship from which issue some of the deepest 
of social questions, and which enforces in the most appealing terms the 
fundamental teaching of all the work of his mature years. First of all, 
we have the boyhood of the two friends who are afterwards to grow 
apart in their sympathies; the one alert of mind, imaginative, open to 
every intellectual influence, also impetuous and hot-blooded; the other 
shy and intellectually stolid, but good to the very core, and moved by the 
strongest of altruistic impulses. In accordance with their respective 
characters, the first of these youths becomes a physician, and the other a 
clergyman. Then we have the sister of the physician, who becomes the 
wife of the clergyman, a noble, proud, self-centred nature, finely strung 
to the inmost fibre of her being. Then we have a woman of the other 
sort, clinging, abnormally sensitive, a child when the years of childhood 
are over, and made the victim of a shocking child-marriage to a crippled 
old man. She it is whom the physician loves, and persuades to a legal 
dissolution of her immoral union. After some years, he makes her his 
wife, and their happiness would be complete were it not for the social 
and religious prejudice aroused. The clergyman, whom years of service 
in the state church have hardened into bigotry, is officially, as it were, 
compelled to ‘condemn the friend of his boyhood, and even the sister, for a 
time grown untrue to her own generous nature, shares in the estrange- 
ment. In vain does the physician seek to shelter his wife from the chill 
of her environment. She droops, pines away, and finally dies, gracious, 
lovable, and even forgiving to the last. Then the death angel comes 
close to the clergyman and his wife, hovering over their only child, and 
at last the barrier of formalism and prejudice and religious bigotry is 
swept away from their minds. Their natural sympathies, long repressed, 
resume full sway, and they realize how deeply they have sinned toward 
the dead woman. The sister seeks a reconciliation with her brother, but 
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he repulses her, and gives her his wife’s private diary to read. In this 
‘journal intime”’ she finds the full revelation of the gentle spirit that has 
been done to death, and she feels that the very salvation of her life and 
soul depend upon winning her brother’s forgiveness. The closing chap- 
ter, in which the final reconciliation occurs, is one of the most wonderful 
in all fiction; its pathos is of the deepest and the most moving, and he 
must be callous of soul, indeed, who can read it with dry eyes. 

If we were to search the whole of Bjérnson’s writings for the single 
passage which should most completely typify his message to his fellow- 
men,—not Norwegians alone, but all mankind,—the choice would have 
to rest upon the words spoken from the pulpit by the clergyman of this 
novel, on the Sunday following the certainty of his child’s recovery. 


‘¢ Today a man spoke from the pulpit of the church about what he had learned. 

‘*Namely, about what first concerns us all. 

*¢ One forgets it in his strenuous endeavor, a second in his zeal for conflict, a third 
in his backward vision, a fourth in the conceit of his own wisdom, a fifth in his daily 
routine, and we have all learned it more or less ill. For should I ask you who hear 
me now, you would all reply thoughtlessly, and just because I ask you from this place, 
¢ Faith is first.’ 

‘© No, in very truth, it is not. Watch over your child, as it struggles for breath 
on the outermost verge of life, or see your wife follow the child to that outermost 
verge, beside herself for anxiety and sleeplessness,—then love will teach you that /ife 
comes first. And never from this day on will I seek God or God's will in any form of 
words, in any sacrament, or in any book or any place, as if He were first and foremost 
to be found there ; no, life is first and foremost—life as we win it from the depths of 
despair, in the victory of the light, in the grace of self-devotion, in our intercourse 
with living human kind. God's supreme word to us is life, our highest worship of 
Him is love for the living. This lesson, self-evident as it is, was needed by me more 
than by most others. This it is that in various ways and upon many grounds I have 
hitherto rejected,—and of late most of all. But never more shall words be the highest 
for me, nor symbols,‘but the eternal revelation of life. Never more will I freeze fast 
in doctrine, but let the warmth of life melt my will. Never will I condemn men 
by the dogmas of old time justice, unless they fit with our own time’s gospel of love. 
Never, for God's sake! And this because I believe in Him, the God of Life, and 
His never ending revelation in life itself.’” 


Here is a gospel, indeed, one that needs no church for its promulgation, 
and no ceremonial for the enhancement of its impressiveness. It is a 
gospel, moreover, that is based upon no foundation of precarious logic, 
but finds its premises in the healthy instincts of the natural man. It is 
no small thing to have thus found the way, and to have helped others 
likewise to find the way, ovt of the mists of superstition, through the 
valleys of doubt and despondency, athwart the thickets of prejudice and 
bigotry with all their furtive foemen, up to these sunlit heights of serenity. 
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If Bjornson’s essential teaching may be found in a single page, as has 
above been suggested, his personality evades all such summarizing. In 
the present essay, he has been considered as a writer merely,—poet, 
dramatist, novelist,—but the man is vastly more than that. His other 
activities have been hinted at, indeed, but nothing adequate has been said 
about them. The director of three theatres, the editor of three news- 
papers and the contributor to many others, the promoter of schools and 
patriotic organizations, the participant in many political campaigns, the 
lay preacher of private and public morals, the chosen orator of his nation 
for all great occasions,—these are some of the characters in which we 
must view him to form anything like a complete conception of his many 
sided individuality. Take the matter of oratory alone, and it is perhaps 
true that he has influenced as many people by the living word as he has 
by the printed page. He has addressed hundreds of audiences in the 
three Scandinavian countries and in Finland, he has spoken to more 
than twenty thousand at a time, and his winged speech has gone straight 
home to his hearers. All who ever heard him will agree that his oratory 
is of the most persuasive and vital impressiveness. In his more intimate 
relationships, on the other hand, in face to face conversation or in the 
home circle, the man takes on a quite different aspect; the prophet has 
become the friend, the impassioned preacher has become the genial story 
teller, and shares the gladsome or mirthful mood of the hour. Such a 
personality as this may be analyzed; it defies any concise synthesis. 
One resorts to figures of speech, and they have been abundantly resorted 
to by those who have paid him the tribute of their admiration and love 
upon the occasion of his recent anniversary. 

From his early years, Bjornson has kept in touch with the modern 
intellectual movement by mingling with the people of other lands than 
his own. Besides his visits to Denmark, Sweden, and Finland, he has 
made many lengthy sojourns in the chief continental centres of civiliza- 
tion, in Munich, Rome, and Paris. The longest of his foreign journeys 
was that which brought him to the United States in the winter of 
1880-81, for the purpose of addressing his fellow countrymen in 
the Northwest. His home for more than a quarter of a century past 
has been his estate of Aulestad in the Gausdal, a region of Southern 
Norway. Here he has become a model farmer, and here, surrounded by 
his family,—wife, children, and grandchildren,—his patriarchal presence 
gives dignity to the household, and unites its members in a common 
bond of love. Hither come streams of guests, friends old and new, 
to enjoy his generous hospitality. There is provision for all, both bed 
and board, and the heartiest of welcomes from the host. And the 
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stranger from abroad will be greeted, as like as not, by the sight of his 
own country’s flag streaming from a staff before the house, and fore- 
shadowing the personal greeting that awaits him upon the threshold. 














TENDENCIES IN MODERN GERMAN SCULPTURE 


ALEXANDER HEILMEYER 
MUNICH. 


HY do not works ot sculpture receive that same degree ot 
public interest and appreciation which is given to the produc- 
tions of painting, music, and poetry? If we ask concerning 

the causes, the answers are quite varied. They say, in the first place, 
that sculpture has been unable to keep pace with its sister arts; for while 
the other arts have been fortunate in adapting themselves to modern feel- 
ing and have given expression to it, sculpture, in the silence of her studio, 
has been struggling anxiously to give expression to new thoughts in anti- 
quated forms. There has been a lack of stimulating influences from 
without to guide sculpture toward definite ends. Formerly this branch of 
art was developed in connection with the decoration of given situations, 
such as buildings, tombs, fountains, etc., but in recent times it has taken 
more and more abstract and ideal forms. And this fact has doubtless 
alienated people of taste and the general public from sculpture. 

But the true causes of this alienation lie deeper; they are involved in 
the nature of sculpture and modern taste itself. A work of painting, for 
instance, will charm the spectator more completely, for its means of 
appeal are stronger, they act more directly upon the senses, even though 
the spectator merely floats along on the waves of vague feelings, in an 
atmosphere of moods. Plastic representation is limited to form. Now 
as form there are two points of view in representation,—form as a decora- 
tive, ornamental element, and form as the expression of artistic concep- 
tions, the expression of nature animated with a sense of personality. 

Considered thus in comparison with the living reality form appears to 
be something abstract. Those spectators who can comprehend the 
essence of form are always few. Hence the great majority bring no 
sympathy to the consideration of a work of sculpture; it expresses a con- 
ception that is unfamiliar to them. The modern man takes no time for 
calm and thorough reflection. He sees too much and thus loses the 
capacity for so taking in the impressions conveyed by sculpture as to gain 
a clear conception of them. 

Perhaps it is not claiming too much to say that he lacks the practice 
necessary to see objects plastically, and to judge them from the point of 
view of their appeal to the sense of form. For, indeed, this capacity 
must be developed by the study of forms in the outer world, which makes 
keener the sense of sight and inspires man in many ways to familiarize 
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himself with the optical relations of nature. Would that the love and 
enjoyments of sculpture might spring up! For this is the art which, 
more perfect than any other, expresses our essence and nature in lasting 
forms, . 
* * 
* 

In these days when any one undertakes the characterization of artistic 
products and tendencies, he does not usually conceive the essence of the 
artistic work as a problem by itself, but goes back of the object in hand 
searching after the phenomenon, “man,” and his personal peculiarities, as 
well as for the time and the circumstances with their effects upon the 
work, We shall pursue the same course, and seek everywhere for the 
relation of the plastic products to the artistic tendencies and problems of 
the time. 

German sculpture began toward the end of the eighteenth century 
with the imitation of the antique. Winkelmann’s declaration that the 
general superiority of the Greek masterpieces consisted in ‘a noble sim- 
plicity and a calm greatness which far surpassed the beauty of the creations 
of Nature,” became a very gospel to many artists. They turned away from 
nature and attempted beautiful ideal figures after antique models. They 
restricted themselves to individual treatment of the most worthy creation 
of nature, the naked human figure, endeavoring in this to attain the 





wealth of form, the dignity and the noble proportions of the antique 
masterpieces. The artist who came nearest to this ideal was Bartel 
Thorwaldsen. Bartel Thorwaldsen was especially fitted to give direct 
expression in his works ‘to the artistic aims of his time; he was imbued 
with a sense of the sensual beauty of form, “the classicist ideal.” He 
had the gift of reproducing in his works forms similar to the antique, 
just as the skilful actor is able to imitate the appearance of his study.” 
In the statue of Adonis in the Munich Glyptothek we recognize his 
endeavor to generalize all the forms of the body in typical fashion and to 
avoid individualizing any member. Thus the Adonis appears to be the 
type of a beautiful youth in a beautiful pose. This type of a beautiful 
human figure appears, indeed, built after the antique model with the 
standard and proportions borrowed from that source. The execution in 
marble is masterful; in this Thorwaldsen shows a talent such as few of 
his contemporaries possessed. But his art appears in another light as 
soon as it is obliged to leave the realm of abstract, ideal representation. 
In the portrait his art produced little that is good; it was not equal to the 
representation of individual personality. In this is manifest a weakness 
of his talent which attaches to the entire school founded by Thorwaldsen, 
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—the general lack of original, personal feeling. His faculty for the 
observation of sensually pleasing beauty of form usually failed to catch 
the vital significance of the phenomenon which expresses itself under 
the veil of the form. The considerable influence which Thorwaldsen 
exercised over his fellow workers in his day seems to us entirely justified 
in view of the tendency of art at that period. Thorwaldsen’s artistic 
knowledge of antique art, his sense of form and the vigor of his artistic 


expression, as well as his technique in sculpture, were probably attained 


and disciplined and developed through his permanent residence in Italy. 
In this direction he made Italy the master school for young sculptors. 
After his time we see all sculptors of repute go thither. Thorwaldsen’s 
less gifted followers lost themselves in the tendencies he had cultivated, 
the purely mechanical imitation of antique forms. The original and 
independent master, Joh. Gottfried Schadow is already found characteriz- 
ing Thorwaldsen’s art as an imitation of the ideal style of antiquity; he 
recognized that nature is not framed according to a prescribed standard 
like that of antique art, and that there is beauty in the individual creations 
that exceed or fall short of this standard. We see clearly in Schadow’s 
statues of Generals Ziethen and Dessaner his realism, which aims at 
the characteristic features of his subject, a realism which one would like 
to call ideal realism on account of its intimate appreciation of nature. 
He expressed his personal conception of the proper treatment of a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of a great man as follows: “If fear and 
admiration are the motives that prompt the erection of the monument, if 
the hero himself is great, the artist considers his subject as a simple 
portrait. It needs no extraneous adornment to make him appear great 
and venerable, and the garments which he wore in life, whatever they 
may be, are consecrated by the hero.” 

But even Schadow, eager as he always was to give play to his origi- 
nality, could not withhold his tribute to the prevailing tendency. He 
surrendered to the influence of Goethe’s artistic opinions which aimed 
at the ideal reproduction of the subject in a poetic spirit. Under the 
inspiration of Goethe’s poetic allegorical conception of art he produced 
the full length statue of Bliicher at Rostock, in which the general, familiar 
and thoroughly German figure that he was, is treated in the grand style 
as a hero in the classicist spirit, with a lion’s skin draped about him. We 
observe how the artist Schadow immediately loses his individual stamp as 
soon as another point of view than his own is forced upon him. We 
become best acquainted with his manner in the excellent portrait studies 
which he has left us, as well as in statuettes and figures, and also in his 
sketches which suggest Chodowicke’s style, and in general in all those 
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works which he produced independently for himself from inward inclina- 
tion and enjoyment of his art. In his drawings which are preserved to 
us, mostly plans for decorative monumental structures, we perceive also 
how closely Schadow was still bound to the tradition of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Christian Daniel Rauch there rose above the current of his time a 
talent whose nature seemed fitted to meet satisfactorily all artistic demands 
and to develop them in harmony with the characteristics of his race. In 
his works Thorwaldsen’s principles appear in more elegant form and at 
the same time enriched by the artistic demands of romanticism. Rauch 
was an artist after Goethe’s own heart, and such he remained all his life. 
Form is to him a means to the end of giving expression to poetically 
conceived ideas. His efforts were favored in a most extraordinary manner 
by time and circumstances. The wars of liberation were past; the 
memory of the leaders and heroes was to be honored by statues and pre- 
served to posterity. Rauch was commissioned to execute them. In the 
statues of Bulow, Scharnhorst, Bliicher, York, and Greisevan, the artist 
manifests an endeavor to render the portraits of the heroes and leaders of 
a great and exciting epoch as they lived in the idealizing sentiment of 
their contemporaries. We generalized the purely human type of those 
men into an ideal. And the importance of the personages represented 
demanded that the monuments be made conspicuous to the eye and placed 
in contrast with their local surroundings. And this thought led to the 
erection of the statues in the midst of an open square. But this caused a 
quantity of difficulties for the sculptor in his plastic treatment. He had to 
resort to all sorts of devices for overcoming the monotony of this treatment 
and for securing a consistent plastic effect. The cloak, which Rauch 
introduced to this end, is nothing but a forced device from considerations 
of plastic convenience. But at the same time Rauch endeavored to treat 
the problem of monumental sculpture as a decorative problem. A monu- 
ment should express not merely the importance of its subject, but should 
also have an effect of spatial adornment. In the statue of Frederick the 
Great in Unter den Linden in Berlin, and with vastly more skill in that 
of King Maxmilian of Bavaria in the Max-Joseph Square in Munich, he 
created types of a style which is still effective even in our day. In a 
small portrait statue, “Goethe in His Dressing Gown,” and in the statue 
of the philosopher Kant in Konigsberg, Rauch manifests his realism, 
purified and elevated by a serious view of life and nature, which above 
all shows clearly his purely artistic purposes. And thus ways and aims 
were pointed out for the coming generation which began with Rietschel 
and Hahnel. Then came other less gifted talents which as successors of 
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Rauch made desperate efforts to follow in the master’s footsteps though 
they were unable to keep his pace, to penetrate his artistic ideas and 
apply them to new aims. Accordingly they gradually degenerated into 
the spiritless imitation of a systematic formalism. 

Ernst Rietschel, the foremost of them, had learned his art under 
Rauch, and followed with delicate feeling the ideas of this artist as they 
appear finally in his statue of Kant. His first monumental work is the 
statue of Lessing at Brunswick. He produced it independently as a 
portrait figure and succeeded in reflecting Lessing’s character in attitude 
and expression. It is proper to recall here an expression of Goethe’s 
regarding memorial monuments in general, “‘ The best memorial of a man 
is the man himself, and a good statue is worth more than any quantity of 
architectural features.” With equal skill Rietschel handled, also, the 
difficult problem of a double monument of Goethe and Schiller for Wei- 
mar. For Rauch had been unable to bring himself to represent the two 
princes of poetry in what he called the “sansculotte costume” (meaning 
the contemporary garb). Rauch’s idealizing taste felt a natural distaste 
for coat, breeches, and boots, as soon as it came to representing them in 
monumental works. But to Rietschel’s feeling the costume question 
seemed unimportant; he merely recognized that the costume constituted 
no obstacle to his artistic conception and execution. In this respect Riets- 
chel’s aim was similar to Schadow’s. In his later works such as the 
“ Pieta,” and the statue of the reformer, Luther, which became so rapidly 
popular, he shows how his whole purpose aimed at developing the sub- 
jective side of the artistic problem. Endeavoring thus with his whole 
sentiments to appreciate the significance of the form, he attained in the 
portrait much more lifelike representation than is common to this period. 
He stood nearer to nature than to the antique, and in this respect also 
stood in a certain opposition to Rauch, whose endeavor was to see nature 
through the spectacles of the antique. 

The Dresden school of sculpture has a Januslike face, which shows 
on one side Rigtschel’s type and on the other Hahnel’s. Both left in 
Dresden, as did Rauch in Berlin, enduring traces of their activity as well 
as numerous disciples, so that we may fairly speak of a school. Ernst 
Julius Hahnel is the complement to Rietschel. He is, so to speak, the 
Thorwaldsen of the romantic tendency. But in the majority of his 
numerous works he shows himself to be a very superficial formalist. 
His wide reach and his influence are only to be understood when one con- 
siders at the same time the whole fallow field of German sculpture of 
this period. Hahnel and his school manifested their skill in presenting 
themes which were attractive for their very subjects under the form of 
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an agreeable sensual ideal of beauty which was on this account generally 
intelligible. Even now in the numerous and widely distributed small 
plaster replicas after works of this school we may observe the influence 
of this vague ideal of beauty. From these little plaster busts and statu- 
ettes which are manufactured wholesale and found in everybody’s hands 
we can judge how low sculpture has fallen. But on the other hand, in 
the clay and Tanagra statuettes, manufactured wholesale though they be, 
how profound does the artistic culture of the antique appear to us! 

The great ateliers for sculpture in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich, 
established under the direction of discreet and influential artists, gradually 
declined to the level of art factories where work was continued only in a 
mechanical way and after existing models. The period from 1850 to 
1870 is marked by this decadence. In monumental sculpture, instead of 
the serious and harmonious style represented by Rauch, we see the 
inroads of a manner that contrasts strikingly with the repose and dignity 
of that style. In order to avoid monotony despite the repetition of one 
and the same general plan, the artists of this school allowed their expres- 
sion to degenerate into strained and declamatory poses; while in the treat- 
ment of space they endeavored to enliven the structure that had become 
typical by decorative accessories. The sculpture of the period, like the 
architecture, shows the stamp of what we may call a theatrical stage style. 
In the case of single figures all effort was centred in reproducing vividly 
a pretty subject, such, for instance, as a nymph or a loreley, an Adonis 
or a maddened Hercules. The whole significance of the subject was 
found in smooth and rounded beauty of form, and this gave the prefer- 
ence to themes that afforded an opportunity to represent swelling muscles 
and sensuous curves. In connection with such subjects it was also quite 
common to introduce animals, beautifully groomed and trained. The 
animal is to be regarded as a supplement to the chief figure for the purpose 
of emphasizing its thematic significance. Animals had not at that time 
become subjects for independent artistic treatment, and indeed we have 
not even today attained to anything like the art of the French sculptors. 

Portraiture, too, was still in a bad way. The treatment was imper- 
sonal and without delicate artistic meaning. Such encouragement as 
came from without was not of a nature to improve this manner of 
handling the portrait. Commissions were often given, as, for instance 
in Munich, for the production of hundreds of busts of historical person- 
ages of whose character and appearance the sculptor sometimes had not 
the slightest notion. Accordingly, when we scan the endless rows of 
plaster heads in galleries and halls of fame, we soon discover that the 
busts all look alike; our interest grows dull and finally we pass by such 
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displays with indifference. Even the form of these busts is as unsculp- 
turesque as possible, showing a breast figure hollowed out in the back 
and supported by a round turned pedestal. Doubtless this was done in 
imitation of antique bronze busts such as were set into sockets. This 
rudiment of a form which is in and of itself strictly good style, is 
retained down to the present day like so many other elements of bad 
taste, and we see even talented artists exerting themselves to disguise and 
trick out this unlovely form with all sorts of additions in the nature of 
decoration. But if we seek in these works for the expression of a more 
delicate sense and spiritual appreciation of the meaning of form, we find 
no traces of them. And this superficial treatment is naturally coupled 
with a coarse technical handling of stone and bronze. 

For a long time our artists were quite helpless in facing the demands 
of correct bronze casting. Gottfried Schadow in 1792 was obliged to 
make a journey to Stockholm and St. Petersburg in order to learn 
something of the production of large works of sculpture in bronze. 
When in 1818 the casting of the full length statue of Blicher at Rostock 
was successfully completed with the aid of French molders, even Goethe 
went into details on the subject in his writings on art. From the sculp- 
tor, Rauch, we often hear complaints in his letters about the lack of 
thorough and experienced bronze founders. Rauch’s endeavors brought 
about an essential advancement in technique. In this connection mention 
must be made of the bronze founders, Stygelmaier and Miller in Munich. 
Even as early as 1844-50 the Munich bronze foundry was able to under- 
take the casting of the colossal figure of Bavaria for the Ruhmeshalle. 

The lack of competent marble carvers was still more keenly felt at 
that time; if they were needed the only recourse was in many cases to 
follow the example of Rauch and import them from Italy. As for the 
method of procedure, it was the standing custom to transfer the propor- 
tions from the clay model to the stone by a purely mechanical process. 
Free carving from the stone by the aid of a small trial model or sketch 
was practically unknown. Not until much later did Hildebrand point 
out this method, following the tradition of the antique. The imperish- 
able masterpieces of antiquity exercised an unparalleled influence upon the 
sculptors of the beginning of the nineteenth century. They began with 
the’ mechanical imitation of antique models, without inquiring, however, 
into the reasons and conditions for this mode of expression or attaining 
any technical or systematic understanding of it. But the meaning of the 
subject of the work and the significance thus added to it for those familiar 
with classic culture contributed not less than the form itself to make this 
influence revolutionary. And this point of view was certainly responsible 
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for the fact that sculpture lost sight of its universal natural functions, as 
the art of the monumental decoration of space, to devote itself more and 
more to independent figures in the round, marked by abstract ideality. 
In many respects the antique idea was entirely misunderstood ; the classic- 
ists failed to recognize in it an art theory of a unitary and harmonious 
conception of nature. Still less were these artists conscious of the true 
significance of the Renaissance. Not until our own time has attention 
been called to these artistic traditions, in the book, ** Das Problem der 
Form,” by Adolf Hildebrand, who has derived his problem of form from 
the study of their masterpieces. In this way Hildebrand brings modern 
art into much closer relations with antique art than did the classicists in 
their day. His theory and his works appear to us like a bridge, built 
upon the foundation of tradition and leading from antiquity and the 
Renaissance to modern art. 

The essential feature of Hildebrand’s theory is a strict development 
of the conception of form as a spatial phenomenon. He derives this 
notion, on the one hand, from our conception of the nature of space, and 
then proceeds to build up the notion of form in the artistic sense. And 
in so doing he finds that there is involved in the antique relief style a 
relationship which reveals to us a harmony, a balance, so to speak, of our 
sense of vision and any given aspect of nature. The relief sculpture 
harmonizes to our sense of sight the three-dimensional relations of things 
in space in one unitary impression, and brings us as spectators into a 
definite relation to spatial nature. In speaking here of the relief, we do 
not refer to the relief as a form of plastic product, but to an abstract 
artistic conception derived from it. ‘Thus conceived it is a principle of 
treatment that finds expression in all the representative arts. 

Hildebrand, the artist, who investigates the laws of visual phenomena, 
and is guided by a conscious purpose to definite goals without at the same 
time suppressing his intuitive emotions, the source of all artistic creation, 
is one of those rare natures whose powers and varied capacities attain 
through favorable conditions and environment a maturity and a develop- 
ment that give to every product the stamp of perfection. Although the 
most of these products seem in their motives to be alien to the life of the 
present, yet they stand forth as living creations when associated with 
local surroundings. They stand, so to speak, permanently in the midst 
of the present, because they give expression in artistic form to the local, 
spatial situation. Whether Hildebrand is shaping an individual figure, or, 
with the aid of architectural means, developing monumental effects in 
space, in either case he always expresses the significant feature of the 
individual figure or situation in clear outlines. Whether he is outlining 
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for us by means of the form the beauty, from the standpoint of steadfast- 
ness, as well ‘as the harmony and proportion in the organic structure of the 
body, as in the statue of “*A Naked Man,” in the Berlin National Gal- 
lery, or whether he is showing us the regular contour of the youthful 
body, the supple curves at the joints, the fluent repose of the motion in 
the statue of “A Naked Youth,” represented in the crouching attitude of 
a bowler, he is always guided by the artistic purpose of representing 
characteristic individual features, as well as, at the same time, in typical 
fashion the marks of the species. While he reproduces the physical 
features of the subject in typical forms, he approaches the antique model 
in such works more closely than all the disciples of the antique before 
him. And compared with Thorwaldsen’s “ Adonis” Hildebrand’s 
“© Naked Man ”’ shows rare individual animation and naturalistic treatment. 
In his “ Wittelsbacher Brunnen” in Munich, Hildebrand furnishes an 
excellent example of sculpture treated as decoration for ornamenting 
space. Through this work he reunites the tie between modern sculpture 
and historical tradition that had been cut by the classicists atthe beginning 
of the nineteenth century. For this entire creation, which suggests 
antique forms throughout its whole structure, derives its prime importance 
from the fact that it gives expression in artistic form to an existing situa- 
tion in space. The artist puts life as it were into the situation, shapes 
and groups the space, moulds and forms every member, so that it repre- 
sents to our thought an animated and significant whole, a world by 
itself. The fountain is especially beautiful in the summer when the 
morning sun falls upon it and warms the hard stone with its rays, as it 
stands against the background of deep green trees which still drowse in 
the cool shade, in classical silhouette like a reminiscence of the antique 
world. It adorns a hill that rises from the plain with gently curving 
slope. A broad, shallow basin encloses another basin that rises somewhat 
higher and embanks the summit of the hill with a handsome wall, and 
above this rises a central shaft buttressed with pillars bearing two 
additional basins, or bowls. The model of the Roman fountain is 
unmistakeable; and the gushing waters splash and surge and flow and 
accumulate in the broad basins. On either side of the basins is a group 
of sculpture. The one shows a rider upon a wild steed hurling with all 
his might a piece of rock, while the splashing waters roar about him; and 
the opposite group represents a bull with powerful neck, led as it were 
by the playful waves, he bears a maiden seated and holding aloft a cup, 
seeming to implore from the eternal gods a gift of the fructifying and 
beneficent element. Resting upon the earth this wonderful structure 
rises with horizontal lines in the midst of purely horizontal surroundings, 
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while above it rises the perpendicular shaft with its falling waters. We 
see simply our elemental relations of direction in spatial nature adorned 
in an organic framework by multitudinous rich lines and forms. 
Water and earth, the two primitive elements: this thought finds symboli- 
cal expression both in details and in the larger conception of the design. 
While the plan is expanded on a level plane, retreating toward the 
background by uniform steps and stages, yet even while limited to this 
direction the eye is furnished a definite point of view and can easily sur- 
vey the whole at one moment and gradually shift from form to form as it 
penetrates the background. In fact, our tri-dimensional relation to nature 
is here represented with a unitary effect. It is upon this principle that 
the view which Hildebrand calls the relief effect is based. A group, says 
Hildebrand somewhere in his book, does not depend in the artistic sense 
upon a connection arising from the action represented by the subject, but 
must show a connection in representation, manifested as an ideal dimen- 
sional harmony contrasted with the actual space in which it appears. 
Passing then to the subject of relief sculpture Hildebrand observes :— 


‘© When in our day we notice so often that representations of an action, instead of 
finding their natural expression in relief treatment, are treated barbarously enough in 
the round, the reason for it is in part that there is scarcely any longer opportunity 
given for relief sculptures. In our day sculpture is nearly extinct, and the modern 
man understands by sculpture nothing but figures in the round standing in the midst 
of an open space. The-e unhappy monuments are almost the only stage remaining 
upon which the sculptor can give living expression to his imagination, and since he 
does not wish to sacrifice his conception altogether it receives a form which is artistic- 
ally impossible. This fact is probably due to the circumstance that the artistic form 
in such works is usually prescribed- by laymen, the so-called committees, whereas the 
most important task of the artistic ought to be recognized as lying in the choice of 
the form. This is a condition which would not be believed possible if it were not 
actual. What would be said if it were proposed to prescribe for a poet ora musician 
one certain form for his artistic conception, and he were permitted only to introduce 
so-called motives into a prescribed scene! What indescribable poverty, what eternal 
monotony do we see on this account in the monumental sculpture of the present ! 
If we were to survey together the whole number of statues that have been erected in 
Europe in the last twenty years—what a mass of sculptures, all endeavoring to express 
something new, and yet writhing and struggling unsuccessfully under the spell of 
isolated representation in the round because all association with architecture or a par- 
ticular situation is prohibited as though they were condemned to solitary confinement— 
veritable work of galley slaves! Now the thing that is ever bringing to sculpture 
new life and joy is the new situation. The act of remodeling the given situation in 
nature into artistic relations always suggests new conceptions within the laws of art. 
If this natural association is wanting, the new conceptions are sought in so-called 
artistic laws which are expected to make twice two equal five. But how can there be 
any talk of difference in situation when sculpture is restricted to representation in the 
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round and to exposition in free space in the midst of a square, where it never ought to 
stand, because then all points of view are alike, there is no foreground or background 
and the situation counteracts as far as possible the pictorial effect of the piece! The 
spectator circles about the monument and has to absorb four different points of view, 
which is advantageous to but very few works of sculpture and is really enjoyable only 
in the case of undraped figures.”’ 


Both by word and by exemplary works Hildebrand’s influence in all 
branches of sculpture was encouraging, inspiring, and helpful. His dis- 
ciples are laboring with diligence and talent to revive the art of sculpture. 
They strive with zeal to understand old devices of technique and old 
forms, as well as the style and the taste of the old masters. This effort 
has indeed developed a certain leaning toward the primitive and the 
archaic. The formalists are altogether too much disposed to hide behind 
these the naive artistic feeling that we miss. But we cannot oppose this 
tendency as soon as we find it trying to arrive at the true understanding 
of the old form speech, for only thus can there result any really artistic 
independence as contrasted with the works that merely imitate the classic 
past, precisely as Goethe expressed it, ““ What from your fathers’ heritage 
is lent, earn it anew to really possess it.” 

Joseph Flossman and Erwin Kurz, artists who adopted Hildebrand’s 
programme, cultivate and apply sculpture as an art devoted to the decora- 
tion and adornment of space; the modern style supports this tendency 
with encouragement and assistance and offers abundant opportunity to 
reanimate sculpture in the direction of its original method. By this 
means especially sculpture is again restored to its natural connection with 
architecture, and a rich field of activity is afforded to stone carving, such 
as existed in the Middle Ages. Hermann Hahn has succeeded in pro- 
ducing some excellent works in bronze; he is an adept in this branch of 
the art, and follows the taste of antiquity in his statuettes, medallions, 
and plaques. However, the noble simplicity and plastic beauty of the 
antique bronzes has not yet been attained. Volkmann, an artist who at 
the same time with Hildebrand adopted the tendency toward a classic 
style in moderh sculpture, and who passes all his time in Rome, as did 
Thorwaldsen, manifests similar formalistic principles. In this we see what 
this school is aiming at, and recognize that it has one point in common 
with the ambitions of the classicists and the romanticists like Rauch and 
Hahnel. Like them, Volkmann endeavors in the footsteps of classic 
antiquity to derive from nature a type of the beautiful human figure, and in 
his concrete representation chisels away all angles and corners, the individual 
features, as it were; and what we have before us thus idealized from the 
rough material of nature is in many respects no better and no worse than 
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what Thorwaldsen and his followers produced. Volkmann, indeed, has 
a more genuinely plastic sense, the form in his works has a more organic 
composition and “fits” as the technical expression is in art. But even 
this style seems to modern taste unsatisfactory—it Jacks the savor of 
originality. 

This movement, in all the works of which we see reflected the 
struggle with the problem of form as an element of the decoration of 
definite localities, is accompanied and supplemented by another which has 
developed in association with modern painting, and which shows in its 
works a very personal treatment of nature, often in close relation to the 
manifestations of modern life. This movement really arose from the 
reaction against the older, formalistic schools such as we have sketched 
at the beginning of this article. It was a reaction in which repressed 
personal feeling demanded the right to breathe as against the ossifying 
tendency of formalistic principles. “The watchword was individual free- 
dom in the expression of personal points of view. About the end of the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century the adherents of this movement 
were coming more and more into evidence at the expositions with their 
boldly naturalistic works. Soon there was recognizable in them a strong 
tendency to pictorial and quaint effects. There was an attempt to 
animate the dry outlines shown in the works of the formalists by an 
exuberant, pictorial treatment. This treatment was especially recogniz- 
able in drapery and hair, which often acquired thereby the appearance 
of dripping with moisture. These effects were favored by the soft 
and yielding modeling clay which was used as the plastic material. This 
material was also exceptionally suited to the faithful copying of natural 
forms. In this clay it was possible to copy every chance feature of the 
subject, that portion of its structure which gives the pictorial touch, and 
to hold fast the effect of every transient movement. And this method of 
treatment in its last consequences led to a pronounced realistic reflection 
of nature, both in the purely exterior imitation and in the gestures of 
expression—the mimic expression. 

Reinhold Begas in Berlin, Michael Wagmiller in Munich, Robert 
Diez in Dresden, and Victor Tilgner in Vienna, were the leaders of this 
movement; they completed the breach with the outlived formalistic 
schools, and professed themselves pupils of the great teacher, nature. 
The foundation seemed to be laid for a new school in German sculpture. 
While this tendency degenerated in the course of its further development 
and brought forth certain evident defects in decorative monumental 
sculpture, nevertheless it brought more love and devotion into the art as 
a result of its ardent loyalty to nature. 
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The school made many compromises with the most widely different 
tendencies. For instance, the ambition of Rudolf Siemering and 
Johannes Schilling was to give expression to the tendencies of the age in 
their ideal features, in the character of the style which Rauch had 
endeavored to give before them. As in his day, so after 1870, there was 
aroused in the spirit of the nation a joyous enthusiasm which demanded 
that the heroes of the national achievements should be celebrated in suit- 
able monuments and that artistic expression be given to the final union of 
the nation itself. Thus these two sculptors and their followers produced 
a great number of commemorative and military monuments, and this art 
movement culminated finally in the most monumental creation of modern 
German sculpture, the colossal Germania statue in the Niederwald, the 
work of Johannes Schilling. Siemering produced the magnificent Ger- 
mania monument at Leipzig, as well as the statue of Washington at St. 
Louis. Siemering and Schilling both show in all their works a tempered 
realism and a treatment marked by a correct sense of style. 

That the leaders of the naturalistic-individualistic movement studied 
antique models carefully would be anticipated even from their training. 
Begas comes from Berlin, which is filled with the classicist afflatus to 
which Schinkel and Rauch gave a typical tinge. Wagmiiller received 
part of his training in the Akademie in Munich under the classicist, Wid- 
mann. Begas’ first works in Italy follow antique motives; only the 
treatment of the form is naturalistic. Naturalism is manifested also in 
the animated and fresher expression, in the individual stamp of the motions 
and attitude of his figures, especially of his women and children. This 
freshness of treatment was especially beneficial in portrait work: Begas 
and Wagmiller particularly succeeded with their treatment of the bust in 
retaining much verisimilitude, many delicate touches caught directly from 
the observation of nature. This pictorial method managed to produce 
a much more lifelike suggestion of rature in the reproduction of forms 
than had been possible for the old, formalistic school. In this line, as, 
indeed, in all, productions for interiors with regulated lights, this style of 
sculpture proved attractive and fascinating. 

But it is another matter when we consider their monumental creations 
for the open air. The principal works of Begas and his school,—the 
Kaiser Wilhelm national monument and the Avenue of Triumph (Sie- 
gerallee) in Berlin, cannot be considered satisfactory as works of monu- 
mental decoration. They reveal altogether too clearly their defects and 
imperfections, like sketches or hasty improvisations, the products of 
sudden inspiration. In these works, the naturalism of which was 
constantly growing weaker and more superficial, Begas showed the 
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influence of the tradition of the baroque style, which has again and again 
been proved bankrupt for lack of fixed principles. But, after all, the 
older works in the baroque style succeeded in producing imposing decora- 
tive effects, while Begas did not, for the sober light of day analyzes and 
dismantles these puffy, improvised show dishes despite their clever and 
mannered forms and their lavish use of decorative adornments. ‘“‘A group 
in the artistic sense,’’ says Hildebrand, ‘* does not depend upon a connec- 
tion due to the action of the figures, but must be a harmony to the eye 
consisting of an ideal dimensional unity in contrast with the actual space 
in which it stands.” Now if we examine a relief in which the unity of 
the representative treatment appears, we shall see in those of Schadow, 
made for the Ziethen monument, a pictorial treatment in keeping with 
the usage of the baroque style. Figures and even landscapes often appear 
in them strongly foreshortened in accordance with the laws of perspective ; 
there is no perceptible movement on a uniform surface. Thus the relief 
loses its clear, pictorial effect. In modern reliefs that are treated pictori- 
ally we notice the fact that what is intended to be represented upon them 
often looks like a confused heap of many sorts of objects. The impres- 
sions made do not seem to be united into one clear and distinct image. 
The attempt of this school is to effect a compromise between the picto- 
rial and the plastic views of form; it confuses notions which, according 
to Hildebrand should be severely separated and distinguished in the work 
of representation. In addition to this we find all possible personal 
devices in a presentation which recalls the strutting, declamatory gestures 
of the public orator. These creations of modern Berlin suffer by con- 
trast with the solemn pathos and the dignity of the works of Rauch. 
The desire for the absolutely natural expression, such as is seconded, 
on the one hand, by photography, and on the other, by life casts, combined 
with a loving devotion and restriction to the precise reproduction of the 
exterior structure of the object,—these are characteristics of the works 
of Rudolf Maison. Realistic, even painful precision is sometimes com- 
bined in them with the flights of an original and unbridled imagination. 
It is accordingly inevitable that he offends in many of his works against 
certain principles of his art. Thus in many creations he shows a strong 
tendency to the representation of transient effects, in which various 
objects are presented to us in a situation whose harmony of appearance 
is rather in the objects than in the dimensions of the whole, and conse- 
quently ill adapted to be perpetuated in sculpture. Thus, for instance, when 
Maison shows us a group consisting of a negro and a tiger, representing 
the negro as falling and the tiger as springing through the air. In a relief 
this action can be represented as well as in a picture, but as a group of 
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statuary it seems to us impossible, for this situation cannot last longer 


than a moment. In large fountain groups we often meet with a similar 
situation,—but the treatment of the subject is grotesque and boldly 
imaginative and so stirs our own constructive faculty that we pardon 
these defects. 

In Maison’s art we see a consistent advancement in the path of the 
imitation of nature carried to the utmost limit of treatment. Maison 
does not conceive of the essence of sculpture as an act of repre- 
sentation in which the artist abstracts certain elements from a given object 
and retains essential and characteristic features of it as form, but he sees 
in sculpture an art which can retain every impression as form. In dis- 
tinct opposition to Hildebrand, who draws a strict distinction between 
observation and representation and derives therefrom certain important 
laws of artistic treatment, Maison would undertake to give a sort of 
sculptured panorama of all objective nature in one creation. ‘This natur- 
alistic-positivist treatment of his, together with the necessity for attaining 
striking decorative effects, betrayed him into coloring his plastic produc- 
tions in natural tints. 

We can only outline here our standpoint on the subject of coloring 
sculpture. All nature, it is said, is tinted; if, therefore, the work of 
statuary is without color it is isolated whatever its surroundings. From 
this consideration the ancients, and especially the classic age, felt justified 
in painting works of sculpture, indeed we still find remnants of strong 
and brilliant colors on ancient statues. In peculiar local conditions and 
in connection with tinted architecture, such coloring is, indeed, justifiable. 
But we have not yet ascertained to what extent this was carried. Yet 
there can be no question that perfectly natural colors are offensive to 
good taste and opposed to the nature of sculpture if we recognize this to 
lie in the representation of pure form. But if in sculpture we are repre- 
senting only form and therefore in our product are deducting something 
from the colored object in nature, then, when we again veil the form 
under colors, it amounts to contrasting one effect with the other—obliter- 
ating one with the other. A purely artistic consideration that has to be 
taken account of in the coloring of works of sculpture is the decorative 
effect. The effect of a figure within a given environment may be 
improved and intensified by treatment in color. This is especially 
the case with the employment of materials of various tints, as wood, 
ivory, stone of various colors, bronze, and other metals. Effects in this 
line are attempted by Max Klinger. He has succeeded, indeed, in the 
figure of a “ Woman at the Bath” in increasing by means of suitable 
coloring the effects of delicately felt and natural form. However often 
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an artist may fail in this experiment, he cannot possibly be dissuaded from 
believing that he will surely some time solve the problem. Strangely 
enough, the aims of two such different artists as Maison and Klinger 
converge in the focus of this problem. 

In coming into ever closer relations with nature they have also grown 
more and more dependent on her. They have endeavored above all to 
attain in their creation the impression of a given object in nature as they 
saw it in the model. This endeavor after an accurate reproduction of 
the natural expression led also to the representation of the modern man, 
and indeed not simply the reflection of his form, but of his individual 
gesture and expression. ~ Meunier, the great Belgian sculptor, began at 
first to represent the people of his vicinity in their life of labor and priva- 
tion. And he also supported his attempt by the aid of modern painting. 
Indeed, Meunier himself had first been a painter and, as such, had pictured 
the life of the workmen in the Belgian colliery districts. Meunier was 
the first artist who applied himself with great energy of expression to the 
representation of contemporary humanity. He thereby overcame the 
objections that were cherished to the representation of the man of today 
in the garb of today. For in his works he blended the lines of the body 
and those of the garments as it were into one single form which one may 
fairly call a picturesque effect elevated to plastic expression. His figures 
are characterized by a really monumental greatness in expression and 
pose. They have often been compared with classic statues. Contrasted 
with the classic style, in which we meet in naked chastity the idealized 
type, “‘man,” there stands in the work of Meunier the modern man as 
representative of labor and industry, transfigured likewise by a great 
artistic conception. In the expression of his figures, unlike those of 
classic art, we see traits of our life stirred and distracted by social tides, 
traits of defiance, of energy, and of restrained passion, and at the same 
time of heroic resignation, contrasting strangely with the calm soul and 
the undisturbed serenity of the antique statues. The pseudo-idealism of 
romanticism exhausted itself in the imitation of this world of ideal 
beauty. It lacked altogether the initiative for forcing sculpture into new 
paths and filling them with new works in touch with modern life. Hilde- 
brand deserves especial credit for recalling sculpture to its true functions 
of monumental decoration and thus restoring the connection with classic 
tradition. But this tendency in the hands of less gifted disciples is in 
danger through its formalistic principles of again growing stale and barren. 

Coming into touch with nature and modern life, which was an 
achievement of the naturalistic tendencies, and which is most thoroughly 
accomplished at the present day in the Belgian, Meunier, and the French- 
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man, Rodin, has opened a new field to plastic art and, especially in the 
portrait, has enriched it with new expressional values. Down to this 
time this school, which has exercised a profound influence upon all mod- 
ern sculptors, has found no congenial representative in Germany. But in 
August Hudler a youthful talent is just preparing to take the field as a 
disciple and representative of this school. Hudler shows us in his works 
themes taken direct from everyday life, but which at the same time appear 
to be elevated by an intimate and serious view of nature and life. In 
figures such as the “ Harvester,” the ‘Potato Gatherer,” a ‘Mother,’ 
the real life meaning of the subject finds expression by means of bits 
of action which are intensely animated. They are.individual representatives 
of humanity depicted with definite characteristics in their gestures and 
actions. But he does not depict the typical everyday man only; the 
artist’s delicate sense of form turns by preference to the representation of 
the undraped figure, giving expression thus to certain definite conceptions. 
The body appears to him to be not merely a splendid vessel, as it does to 
the formalists, who proceed from the assumption that the body of itself 
arouses conceptions and delights us by the sense of beauty, but an object 
by means of which even the most remote vibrations and impulses of the 
psychic life are expressed. We see an excellent illustration of this in 
the statuette, ‘‘ Narcissus Listening to the Echo,” which seems to spring 
from profoundly genuine feeling and at the same time betrays a sense of 
form that has been learned from the masterpieces of classic art. Nar- 
cissus is generally regarded, like Adonis, as the type of a beautiful youth 
who is at the same time vain of his own beauty. In Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Adonis this feeling is made prominent in the treatment. He 
shows us a beautiful and self-complacent young man, standing in an 
elegant pose. Hildebrand, in his “ Naked Man,” gives us in typical fashion 
a characteristic statue of man, the animal as representative of the species. 
Hudler, in his “ Narcissus,” shows us man as the bearer of warm psychic 
life endeavoring to get in tune with nature. In it the form appears to 
hint and express a hidden, veiled, inner life, which is expressed outwardly 
as an impulse of the groping soul, in the delicate lines and curves of the 
body. Thus the form presents to us a wealth of expression; it seems to 
express our own relation to nature animated by personal conceptions. 
This phenomenon seems to emerge miraculously from the dark surface 


of the naturalistic currents; in it is expressed the idealism that is awaking 
from the sleep of unconscious feelings and instincts in the lap of nature. 
Such phenomena always come singly; in an age that is not given to art 
they resemble hot-house plants, which live by themselves and demand 
especial cultivation. 
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Perhaps the modern style, which is now beginning to expend its 
activities everywhere upon monuments, buildings, fountains, and tombs, 
will supply the necessary encouragement and undertakings wherein the 
representatives of the movements we have introduced in this article may 
find opportunity to develop their powers, and at the same time may so 
cultivate and advance sculpture itself that it shall once more as of old 
take its former position in the dance of the Muses. 











THE DECLINE IN PARLIAMENTARY POWER 


H. W. MASSINGHAM 
LONDON. 


N authority on the English constitution who now has a place in 
the Imperial Parliament has remarked a recurring contrast 
between the theory and the practice of English government- 

Nominally and to the outside world the Crown in person is still the 
supreme power in the English State. The King appoints and dismisses 
ministers, assents to laws or dissents from them, makes war or peace, 
distributes the honors and rewards which crown the career of his success- 
ful subjects. Nevertheless, English constitutional history is largely con- 
cerned with recounting the story of how nearly all these powers have 
shrunk to a shadow of their old reality. Sir William Anson, the authority 
to whom I have referred, sums up in a striking sentence this shrinkage of 
the regal power and its transference to the hands of the not very ancient 
English institution which we call the Cabinet :— 


‘¢ The various duties of the King pass into the hands of ministers sometimes 
with the result noticeable in our constitution that he comes to be regarded as incap- 
able of discharging these duties for himself. Thus we find in our own country that 
though every act in the State is in theory the act of the Queen or the Queen in Council 
(these words were written when Queen Victoria was on the throne), the executive 
power of the Crown, except as exercised through its ministers, has shrunk to the 
almost nominal power of appointing them and dismissing them.”’ 


The prerogative of the Crown, says Mr. Bryce, writing as late as 
1901, “now means the will of the leaders of the parliamentary majority.” 
There have, of course, been periods even in recent English history when 
the monarch has endeavored to revive the old power of independent 
action. If the Prince Consort had lived to carry out his theories, the 
Georgian conflicts between the Crown and Parliament might have reap- 
peared, and the early months of King Edward’s reign have yielded one or 
two examples of, the personal interference of the Crown,—an interference 
not absolutely inconsistent with the constitution,—in political affairs. 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation was at least accompanied, if it was not caused, 
by a disagreement on the point of a minister’s responsibility for honors 
which he did not and the King did desire to bestow. But such events 
represent the mere flicker of a dying tradition. Today, when we speak 
of the power of the Crown, we are really thinking either of what Sir 
William Anson calls the “Crown in Council” or of the “ Crown in Par- 
liament.” These phrases practically mean that the government of the 
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British Empire is divided between the Cabinet, with the departments, 
and the twe Houses of Parliament. It is the growth of the first named 
authority and the decline of the second, especially of the House of Com- 
mons, which is the essential feature of the political situation in England. 

Here, again, the surface facts and the inner truths of the hour stand 
out in striking contrast. To the outer eye the House of Commons 
seems to be at the apex of its power. The Bill of Rights established its 
financial control, its ability to upset the entire national machine by refus- 
ing the annual supplies for the army. The complete identification of the 
Cabinet with Parliament, the party system, and popular election would 
seem to put the Ministry thoroughly at its mercy. If Parliament disap- 
proves the policy of the government, it can strike it down by a single 
vote, If it objects to a war or a commercial convention, it can refuse 
the supplies necessary for conducting the one or making good the other. 
Moreover, there is the regular process of appeal to the electorate as a 
whole. The Septennial Act tends in practice to establish five year par- 
liaments, and the unstable balance created by the Irish vote may even 
destroy a government within a few weeks of its formation. 

These are large ultimate powers, but they are subject to many limita- 
tions. Parliamentary control of foreign policy is necessarily remote and 
inefficient, and Lord Rosebery’s idea,—a most unhappy one for English 
Liberalism,—has been to eliminate such questions from ordinary party 
action. The foreign secretary has not for many years sat in the 
Commons, which has to content itself with an under-secretary who may 
be efficient, like Lord Curzon, or inefficient, like Lord Cranborne. 
Diplomatic problems are little known or discussed either in the 
House or in the country, while the affairs of India are usually dismissed 
with a single debate on the annual budget, attended perhaps by forty or 
fifty members mostly inconspicuous for their general political standing. 
Indeed, the control of Parliament over Indian affairs is rendered nugatory 
by the fact that neither the Indian Secretary’s salary, nor the cost of his 
office, falls on the parliamentary estimates. Moreover, an increasingly 
large proportion of the British Empire is outside the sphere of parlia- 
mentary government altogether. Mr. J. A. Hobson has pointed out, in 
his work on “ Imperialism,” that during the last generation we have added 
to the British Empire “an area of 4,475,400 square miles with an 
estimated population of 88,000,000, a territory equal to one third of the 
expanse of the Empire.” Not one of these new possessions enjoys the 
blessings of self-government. Our new African Empire, which has, as 
it were, grown up like a Jonah’s gourd in a single night, is, with the 
exception of Cape Colony, placed under the control of practically 
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irresponsible high commissioners, administrators, and military officials. 
Most of this vast machinery of government is managed not through 
Parliament but by Orders in Council, i. e., by the exercise of the powers 
of the Crown, acting through ministers. Orders in Council apply to 
crown colonies, to protectorates, and to newly settled countries, and they 
are really so many embodiments of the will of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Milner, or Sir Harry Johnston. Parliament need have nothing to do 
with them and rarely knows anything about them. 

Thus the arbitrary act enlarging the borders of Natal, at the expense 
of what was once the South African Republic, was carried through with- 
out reference to the House of Commons. During the whole course ot 
the South African War, Mr. Chamberlain displayed a studious indif- 
ference to parliamentary opinion, and rarely even attended the debates 
in the Commons, alleging the pressing cares of his department as an 
excuse for a remissness unknown in English parliamentary history. 

In many instances Parliament has been seriously misled as to the facts 
of the war. Every effort was made to conceal from it the views of South 
African governments, when these were not in harmony with imperial 
policy. To this day the only return relating to the policy of wholesale 
devastation in South Africa, alleges the burning of only six hundred farm 
buildings. So long, therefore, as a policy of imperial expansion holds the 
field, it is hopeless to expect to see Parliament working in healthy and 
normal activity. The field where its influence is powerful lies fallow ; the 
area that is outside its sphere grows larger and larger. 

“The stability of any constitution,” says Mr. Bryce, “depends not 
so much on its form as on the social and economic forces that stand 
behind and support it.” Apart from what I may call the general anti- 
parliamentary stream of tendency, the situation is undergoing a number ot 
changes of great significance. Unwritten or “flexible” constitutions, to 
use Mr. Bryce’s word, differ in many respects from written or “rigid” 
constitutions, and notably in the point that they vary most easily and 
rapidly. State powers, like the human limbs, may grow slack for want ot 
exercise ; others acquire in use a truly athletic vigor. It has so happened 
that while the House of Commons has much less to do, the Cabinet, or 
the inner non-elective circle of the executive government chosen by the 
Prime Minister, has had a great deal more to do. In numbers it has 
steadily increased until it has attained the maximum and unwieldly figure 
of twenty. Inside this over-large committee of the government, there 
are other committees appointed for specific subjects, such as the examina- 
tion of great bills or the organization of national defence. The develop- 
ment of the committee system has, in its turn, led to a concentration of 
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practical power in the hands of two or three ministers. In the Salisbury 
Cabinet only about five members of the Cabinet were of first rate 
account, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and possibly the Duke of Devonshire or the Lord Chancel- 
lor. Inthe Balfour government two ministers, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, practically divide the supreme power between them. The 
remainder are either men of the past generation, or are of an inferior and 
even negligible talent and character. 

It is a misfortune that the Prime Minister who wields these great 
powers possesses little or nothing of the keen regard for parliamentary 
privilege which was the passion of the old type of parliamentary 
leader. He is inaccurate, careless in his communications to the House, 
and tends to slip into the use of force on the smallest provocation: “ Mr. 
Balfour rose in his place and claimed that the question be now put” is 
the commonest entry in the parliamentary journals. Not a session passes 
without some exhibition of his indifference to the forms of the House of 
Commons or his slight concern for its powers. Two examples will be 
fresh in the minds of students of the session of 1902. The resolu- 
tion in favor of the sugar convention was presented to the House in a 
form totally inconsistent with Standing Order, No. 60, which regulates the 
control of finance. More serious was the palpable trick by which the 
House of Lords was prompted by Mr. Balfour to evade the canon of our 
constitution which forbids it to lay a monetary charge upon the people. 
The Lords, having altered the financial arrangements between the State 
and the Church embodied in the Education Act in favor of the latter 
power, tacked on to their resolution, with the connivance of the Ministry, 
a rider declaring that it should not involve any fresh expenditure from pub- 
lic funds. This made nonsense of the Lords’ amendment but also enabled 
it, on descending to the lower House, to escape the fatal plea that it 
infringed the privilege of the Commons. When it returned to the 
representative House the nonsensical rider was promptly knocked out on 
the motion of one of Mr. Balfour’s friends, and the Lords’ amendment, 
in its unconstitutional shape, was then forced upon the House. There 
seems no reason why this device should not be used to reéstablish that 
general joint control over taxation which the House of Lords long ago 
ceased to exercise. 

One other development in English politics must be held gravely to 
qualify the power of the House of Commons as the effective organ of 
democracy. That is, the decline of the party system and the fact that the 
House of Lords has come to represent not merely a revising and mod- 
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erating influence in the State, but a permanent entrenchment of conser- 
vatism and of the almost identical landlord interest. 

In this respect the constitution is practically at a dead-lock, for it is 
impossible to see how in future any Liberal government can exist or 
flourish. Out of a house of nearly six hundred members, the Liberals 
have now attached to themselves a small body of ex-office holders, 
representing a little more than one twentieth of the entire assembly. 
Forty-one peers voted for the second reading of the Liberal Home Rule 
Bill (1893) and only thirty-seven voted against the second reading of 
the (Tory) Education Bill (1902). Although the latter measure was 
resisted by a small body of Conservative and Unionist peers, in many 
divisions on the committee stage of the Education Bill the Liberals could 
not rally more than a score of votes. It is impossible to conceive any 
shifting of the political balance powerful enough to affect this enormous 
preponderance of the landed and moneyed aristocracy in a body which 
does not contain a single Nonconformist and only a bare handful of 
judicial peers standing clearly apart from solid Conservatism. At any 
moment, therefore, the peers have the power of calling a halt to the life 
of a Liberal government. And it is safe to say that not a single item of 
the Liberal programme,—Home Rule, payment of members, the aboli- 
tion of the special property vote, temperance reform,—would escape their 
censure. A Liberal administration would, indeed, have to restrict itself to 
a popular budget and to small measures of an uncontroversial type if it 
desired to escape shipwreck, in the first or second year of its existence, 
at the hands of a power that does not come from the people and never 
returns to them. 

But the House of Commons has itself developed an evil tendency 
that strikes at its seriousness and narrows the stream of its political 
power. The South African War witnessed a rush of members to the 
House,—many of them young and inexperienced,—to swell a majority 
chosen entirely on the melodramatic, unreal issue of the war. These 
men belong more to the world of fashion or speculative business than to 
political life. They rarely attend the Chamber except to vote or to cheer 
their leader in a sensational debate. They are of a class different from 
the county magistrates and local celebrities who used to enter Parliament, 
and find in it the crown of laborious days at Quarter Sessions or on the 
magisterial bench. One of the most experienced of town clerks said to 
me the other day, “I have in my mind three peers in my county, all of 
whom did good work in local government. Not one of their sons takes 
the smallest interest in county affairs.” The growing levity of House 
of Commons manners and the indisposition to master the arts of 
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parliamentary government depress the abler members. ‘I shall give up my 
seat,” said a representative of this class to me, “no one cares for the House 
of Commons nowadays.” A sign of this declining public spirit is the fall- 
ing off of the actual attendance in the Chambers. In spite of the passion 
developed by the Education Bill, the actual discussions were practically 
limited to forty or fifty members, whose audiences, as Mr. Balfour 
remarked, were mainly composed of rival orators. 

If politics have not lost their old, steady interest for the English 
people, it is certain that each session sees a new development of the 
unserious side of parliamentary life. Fashionable ladies, actresses, 
members of the ‘smart set,” throng the corridors of the House of 
Commons on pleasant summer days, spend hours on the river front, and 
pass from its tea-tables on the terrace to snug dinner parties in its private 
rooms. Inthe height of the London season the House of Commons is the 
gayest resort in town, and though serious members hold aloof and strongly 
disapprove of these junketings, they sensibly affect its tone and its power 
of work. A similar weakening of activity has come with two changes 
in procedure initiated by Mr. Balfour in the present session. The meet- 
ing hour of the House has been changed from three to two o’clock, and 
at the same time a sharp limit has been set to the number and form of 
the questions addressed to ministers on the floor of the House. Ques- 
tion time is now limited to three quarters of an hour and these interpella- 
tions are divided into two parts—some requiring a verbal answer and 
others only needing to be answered in writing. ‘These changes were 
introduced to check the supposed abuse of this form of parliamentary 
control of the acting ministers. The abuse was trivial compared with 
the priceless value of the weapon of free inquiry. If questions have 
increased in number, the Empire has grown enormously in area and in 
complexity, and though Irish Nationalists unduly swell the quota of 
inquiries, it is fair to remember that Ireland possesses no medium of 
constitutional government, and that all her plaints must come to West- 
minster. The measure of the blow dealt to parliamentary life by the 
curtailing of questions may be seen in the entirely new aspect that has 
come over the House at its hour of meeting. In the old days, question 
time was the event of the sitting. The House was crowded, animated, 
eager, pleased with the shifting drama and the humors that the hour 
almost invariably yielded. Now it is thin and listless, and the old search- 
ing, and often heated cross-examination of the heads of the great 
departments tends to give place to a few minutes’ perfunctory questioning. 

The partial loss of the interrogating power is only one sign of the 
decline in the influence of the private member. His facilities for passing 
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his own projects of legislation are practically gone. Under the new rules 
of procedure, the government no longer requires a special resolution of 
the House in order to deprive him of the scanty allotment of time that 
he can claim up to the middle of the session. The shears descend auto- 
matically, and for the last three months the private member has been little 
more than a voting machine. He has to be a man of exceptional gifts 
of speech and force of character if he hopes to play any real part in 
debates, while the sphere of legislative experiment is practically barred. 
To crown the indignities that Mr. Balfour has heaped on his head, his 
special day in the week has been changed from a Wednesday to a 
Friday, i. e., to the fag end of a week, when the tired House recurs to 
the pleasure-seeking habit of our time and steals guiltily away to the golf 
course or the party in the country house. 


* * 
* 


This slackening of the parliamentary fibre has gone on side by side 
with a dramatic change in the constitution of Parliament itself. None 
of our constitutional writers have yet been able to consider the new factor 
in the relations between Parliament and the executive that the closure has 
brought into being. The English Parliament is not a mere legislative 
assembly. To use an historic phrase, it is “ The grand inquest of the 
Nation.” Its business is to “parley” till some measure of intellectual 
agreement is reached. Here its interest is opposed to that of the minis- 
ters. They act; Parliament finds reason for acting or not acting. Its 
method of debate, loose and discursive as it is, furnishes an excellent 
vent for popular opinion,—a vindication of the right of veto or amend- 
ment really reserved not for the Crown but for the representatives of the 
people. Under the closure, this power of free, if sometimes random, 
speech is rapidly disappearing. Closure by a bare majority, and on the 
motion of the government, subject to the almost nominal consent of the 
Speaker, is now a normal parliamentary instrument. It is applied equally 
to the financial functions of Parliament and to legislation. The two most 
important bills of this generation.—the Home Rule Bill of 1893 and the 
Education Act of 1902,—were carried through the House of Commons 
by closure; many of the clauses had no form of regular examination. 
The latter proposal represents, so far as its second half is concerned, 
almost the unchecked will of the executive, helped by the ingenuity of 
the parliamentary draughtsman. 

In financial procedures it is the custom now to closure the greater 
part of the estimates ‘‘ en bloc” at the end of a session, after a maxi- 


mum of twenty-three days’ discussion, while earlier in its sittings, 
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immense sums, amounting to as much as twenty millions, are obtained on 
a single vote on account. On June 19, 1900, forty-one millions of 
money were voted after less than five hours’ debate, and similar amounts 
were passed after practically no examination in the Sessions of 1901 
and 1902. Thus the national audit is doubly evaded. The old 
practice was to obtain smaller votes on account at frequent intervals, 
and to leave unfettered the later financial debates. No one denies that 
abuses and disorderly procedure caused, and to some extent excused, the 
first resorts to closure. But the remedy, like a powerful drug, has been 
applied and re-applied until it has eaten into the patient’s constitution. 
No function of the House of Commons is more closely connected with 
the setting up of Parliament as the central constitutional power than that 
of examining grievances before granting supply. Today only three 
amendments are allowed to a motion which sets up a committee of sup- 
ply in its three main branches,—the army estimates, the navy estimates, 
and the civil service estimates. 

But the most remarkable, and in some respects the most sinister, 
change which has come over the English Parliament is that which affects 
the Speaker. Every one remembers the famous reply of Speaker Lenthall 
to Charles the First’s demand to discover the five patriot members,—that 
he neither had ears, eyes, nor tongue, in that place, but as the House 
might please to direct. These brave words supply the key to the place 
of the Speaker in our parliamentary life. He is the authority, not of the 
executive, but of the House. His power descends from its free election, 
and the atmosphere of extreme personal deference that surrounds him 
marks this Olympian detachment from party interests. But the impartial 
position of the Speaker was seriously modified when the government 
placed in his hands the power of allowing a division on the closure on the 
motion of the leader of the House. When this change was proposed, 
Mr. Gladstone denounced it with passionate fervor. He saw that it 
must tend to make the Speaker an instrument of the dominant party, and 
to create an office built up on the lines, say, of the presidency of the 
French Chamber. Mr. Gladstone’s fears have only been partially real- 
ized, for custom sways our constitutional development as powerfully as 
direct enactment, and no English Speaker could so soon forget the guid- 
ing tradition of his office. But the change is working, and the denial of 
the closure is now so rare that the Speaker’s discretionary power may well 
lapse with time. The last few days have seen him robed with a new 
authority, which makes him more the master of the House than its servant. 
In moments of extreme disorder the Speaker is now permitted to bring 
the sitting to a close without question put. It is remarkable that this 
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power which, during the struggle with Charles the First, was forcibly 
denied him, on the ground that to the House alone belonged the function 
of adjourning itself, was this year yielded without serious protest. 


What is the moral effect,—for, after all, that is the main question at 
issue,—of the decline in parliamentary freedom on the House and on the 
nation? In the country its result is seen in the growing indifference to 
parliamentary proceedings. A controversy which may at any moment 
be slit in twain by the “abhorred shears” of the closure,—in which the 
determining element is force not argument,—supplies no ground of 
rational interest. ‘The great papers are ceasing to report Parliament with 
care. Two of the chief London daily organs have dropped their 
special reporting service, and others will probably follow their exam- 
ple. The popular papers content themselves with brief abstracts or 
highly colored accounts of “scenes.” The effect on the House of 
Commons itself of the loss of contrul over its business is precisely that 
which reveals itself in the character of any man or woman who has 
surrendered his or her life into the hands of some stronger personality. 
The closure does not, indeed, invariably shorten debate. It sometimes 
lengthens it. But it renders it less responsible, more trivial. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, perhaps the ablest private member in the House of 
Commons, and also the most inveterate enemy of the system of closure 
as Mr. Balfour has developed it, writes to me on this point with much 
force. ‘ The closure,” he says, “ emasculates the House, and renders the 
minister careless to convince or persuade, since he has his majority and 
his closure always at hand. The minister’s view is that the measure 
should be passed, whether adequately discussed or not. The parlia- 
mentary view is that it were better adequately discussed and not passed, 
than passed and not discussed.” It is this instinctive assertion of the 
will of a debating assembly against that of a minister,—a very different 
thing from deliberate obstruction of debate,—which is being crushed out 
of the Great Mother of Parliaments. Take the estimates. Under the 
time allowance of twenty-three days for supply the heads of the great 
spending departments can look on with indifference or even with pleasure, 
while the House fritters away its precious moments on trifles. They 
have no interest in speeding up or directing discussion; they know that at 


the appointed hour, the guillotine will fall and their money will be safe. 
Mr. Balfour, indeed, deliberately adopts this pose of negligence. ‘ You 
have your time,” he says in effect, “spend it as you please.” As the 
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minister, so the House. A thoroughly conscienceless mood rests on it; 
it is not free, and it is steadily losing the virtues of the free state. 

The latest changes in the rules of procedure supply two examples of 
the way in which the ministers evade parliamentary control, and continue 
to diminish the seriousness, the fighting power as it were, of the House 
of Commons. What is known as private business often furnishes 
the most important material of its debates. It includes the great railway 
and electrical projects, that involve vast expenditure and keen conflicts 
between public and private interests, or between rival sets of promoters. 
The House as a whole has never asserted in regard to these proposals the 
same measure of control as it claims over bills promoted by the govern- 
ment or by private members ; it refers the major part of the controversy 
to committees. But it has been accustomed to take their second reading, 
—the stage at which their main principles arise,—at the opening hour of its 
sitting, before any other business. Now these projects, often involving 
tangled problems of real social urgency, are handed over, in the waste 
hour of the sitting, between nine and ten in the evening, to scanty 
audiences of returned diners. To the same dismal time, when the House 
is only kept going by allowing it to exist in the absence of a quorum, is 
assigned an immensely important weapon of the House against the 
Ministry—the power of suddenly moving the adjournment on a “ definite 
matter of urgent public importance.” The value of this right was that 
it was exercised at an hour when the House was full and excited, and hot 
over the failure of a minister to reply adequately on a critical subject. 
Now the government escapes this instant punishment for laxity, this 
prompt assertion of the legislative power of its right to know, to be clearly 
informed and honestly dealt with. They escape in a double fashion. 
Questions have been checked, and the present Speaker discourages cross- 
examination across the floor of the House. Even if he is caught out at 
question time, the minister knows that though his conduct is resented, 
the retort of the House is no longer immediate or even severe, for the 
government does not really care for the vacant hour into which these 
motions of adjournment have been contemptuously thrown. 

Nowhere in the long process of enfeeblement and degradation, has 
the House been touched more acutely than in its loss of what is most 
vital in the impromptu motion of adjournment. 

The result of this constant suppression of its substantial rights is that 
the House has to recover its power by all kinds of indirect means. I have 
mentioned the case of the Education Bill, the machinery of which, apart 
from its general tendencies, was hardly discussed at all. But the Sugar 
Convention was rushed through in a single day, the government and its 
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friends monopolizing a large portion of the debate. Since then vital flaws 
have been discovered in this instrument,—mistranslations on the part of 
our officials, disagreements as to interpretation among the Signatory Powers, 
grave doubts as to its effect on the great automatic instrument of British 
trade,—the most favored nation clause in our commercial treaties. These 
matters were dragged out in question and answer by Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
or by raising an old, and as the speaker has promptly ruled, now obsolete, 
right of speaking on adjournment, or by letters in the London ‘ Times.” 
But these disclosures were valueless, for Parliament had lost its right of 
formal judgment on the convention,—lost it in a single night, in a debate 
that was no debate closed by the Speaker and the government acting 
together. What is still more important as a measure of the evil effects 
of closure, is that the House acted without information. The govern- 
ment concealed damaging facts from it, and cut short debate before it 
could really be operative. 

It will be argued that the rule of closure helps a Liberal government 
as much as a Tory administration, and that, after all, it only follows the 
general line of parliamentary development elsewhere. The answer to the 
first contention is that a reforming government is in no way helped by a 
drastic use of the closure, for, as the Home Rule case showed, the House 
of Lords will not accept Liberal bills passed under these conditions, or, 
indeed, under any conditions whatsoever. The answer to the second 
argument is that the English Parliament stands alone in its peculiar powers, 
its historic place in our constitutional system. We have no written 
constitution placing precise limits on the powers of ministers; indeed, as 
[ have shown, the continual growth of the area of purely despotic gov- 
ernment within the British Empire provides continual means of escape 
from the authority of the elected assembly. Imperialism and popular 
government will not mix; the nation that is bent on a semi-Roman 
dominion calls not for liberty but fora Master. It wants not deliberative 
assemblies but able soldiers, resourceful ministers, unfettered by higgling 
parliamentarians,,and behind them a gaudy monarchy, a great bureau- 
cratic machine, an aristocracy trained in the exclusive work of diplomacy, 
all the familiar appendages of English society without the House of Com- 
mons. Is that development impossible? The way for it is certainly 
being prepared by the growing political indifference of the English people, 
their decreasing interest in local elections which concern the management 
of their schools and municipal affairs, their devouring passion for sport, 
the triviality of their popular newspapers, the want of seriousness in 
their literature, the absence of any school of political thought based, like 
that of Bentham and the Mills, on definite and large principles of human 
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conduct. What are the essential differences between Conservatism, the 
party now in power, and Liberalism of the Rosebery school? It is clear 
that only the finest shades of opportunism divide these factions. The 
country cannot interest itself seriously in such encounters; it must have 
larger, more real issues before it, presented by vital and imposing figures. 

It is true that the House of Commons suffers from its failure to 
organize its life on modern lines, from its obstinate refusal of Home Rule 
for Ireland, from its neglect to complete the system of devolution which 
Mr. Gladstone began, and to face the constitutional issues that such a 
change must involve. But it must first assert its rights against the con- 
tinual menace of the executive government, the real repository of the 
powers of our ancient monarchy. It is impossible to say from what 
quarter the new parliamentary party will come. Liberalism, for the 
moment renascent, is increasingly subject to the influence of the group 
system, and can hardly hope to return to power an absolutely homogene- 
ous body. The most encouraging factor in the English political situation 
is the deference for parliamentary institutions shown by independent Con- 
servative members of the type of Mr. Bowles and Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, and the appearance, after a long interval, of a powerful Radieal 
group, strong enough in intellect and dialectical skill to hold in check Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ambition and Mr. Balfour’s disbelief in free parliamentary 
government. But till these forces develop, the House of Commons, 
while it retains its majestic, if rather empty, ceremonial front, must con- 
tinue to decline as the central force in the British Constitution. 
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OR the past fifteen years the fur seal question has been an issue 

1*) of greater or less importance between the United States and 

Great Britain. It has had its active and its quiescent stages. At 

present it is lost to sight among the other issues which the Quebec Joint 

High Commission of 1898 was called to consider, as yet without result. 

The question is, therefore, by no means settled and must sooner or later 
become once more a live issue. 

In any final settlement, moreover, the interests of Russia must be 
taken into account. For while the struggle has been thus far chiefly 
between the two Anglo-Saxon nations, Russia, who owns the second fur 
seal herd, is equally interested. Japan, too, must now be considered. 
Formerly her sole interest in the question concerned her practically extinct 
fur seal rookeries in the Kuril Islands, but of late her pelagic fleet has 
become more important and, during the season of 1901, it extended its 
operations into Bering Sea. In the future, therefore, the pelagic sealers 
of Yokohama must be reckoned with as well as those of Victoria. Con- 
sequently the fur seal question today is one between the United States and 
Russia, on the one hand, as owners of the fur seal herds of Bering Sea, 


-and Great Britain and Japan, as backers of the pelagic sealing fleet, on 


the other. 

The very interesting and important race of animals concerned in this 
dispute are the fur seals or “sea bears” which yield the sealskins of 
commerce. These animals have their breeding haunts on certain islands 
in Bering Sea,—the Pribilof Islands, belonging to the United States, and 
the Komandorski Islands, owned by Russia. Here the fur seals spend 
the summer, bringing forth and rearing their young, and resting from their 
winter-long swim in the open waters of the Pacific Ocean. For with 
the approach of winter in November they leave the islands and swim 
away to the south, the American herd reaching the latitude of Santa Bar- 
bara, in California, and the Russian herd, that of Tokio, in Japan. Each 
herd returns slowly along the neighboring coast and early in June arrives 
again at the breeding islands. During their stay there, the animals make 
regular excursions for food to certain fishing banks far out in the open 
sea. 

Now the question arises, although the animals on land and within the 
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ordinary territorial limit of three miles are manifestly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the nations owning the islands to which they resort, does this 
jurisdiction, with the right of protection, extend to the animals when they 
are beyond this limit? It is here that the fur seal question becomes an 
international issue. 

The beginning of this question dates back to the year 1821. In this 
year Russia issued an edict, or ukase, forbidding, among other things, the 
capture of fur seals in the waters of her newly acquired Russian-Ameri- 
can possessions in and about Bering Sea. Such hunting was prohibited 
within a distance of one hundred Italian miles of the shore, and the 
penalty was seizure and confiscation. In 1799 the Russian government 
had granted to the Russian-American Company, exclusive rights and 
privileges of trade and hunting in these territories. Foreign vessels pass- 
ing through the sea on business of one sort or another, had incidentally 
engaged in the capture of fur seals. Complaint was made to the govern- 
ment by the company, and the ukase of 1821 was the result. Russia 
prepared to enforce her edict by an adequate naval power. Whether for 
this reason or because the business was of minor importance to those 
who had engaged in it, no occasion arose to test the question of jurisdic- 
tion prior to the transfer of the Territory of Alaska and the Pribilof 
Islands with their fur seal herd to the United States in 1867. After this 
time the fur seal interests in Bering Sea were divided between the United 
States and Russia, the Commander Islands, with their herd, remaining in 
the possession of the latter. 

Russia’s extraordinary claims in 1821 did not pass unchallenged. 
Protest was made both by the United States and Great Britain. From 
the negotiations thus begun there resulted in 1824 a treaty between 
Russia and the United States and another between Russia and Great 
Britain in 1825. Whatever may have been the understanding of the 
diplomats of 1824 and 1825, as we read these treaties today, they are by 
no means clear as regards the special phase of the question under consid- 
eration, Their ambiguity arises chiefly from the fact that in the American 
treaty the waters in dispute are spoken of simply as the “ Great Ocean” 
or * South Sea,” while in the British treaty the term used is the “ Pacific 
Ocean.” No mention whatever is made of the body of water now 
known as Bering Sea, then more generally known as the Sea of Kam- 
chatka. The ukase of 1821 extended its authority to the fifty-first 
parallel of north latitude, thus including a portion of the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean proper. Russia’s claims prior to this had extended only to 
the fifty-fifth parallel. The treaties might be, therefore, reasonably under- 
stood to refer to this extension of Russia’s claim below the Aleutian chain 
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of islands and into the Pacific Ocean proper rather than to any claim she 
might have made to jurisdiction in Bering Sea itself. However this may 
be, no occasion arose demanding interpretation of the treaties until sixty 
years had passed and the Pribilof Islands together with the greater part 
of Bering Sea had passed into the control of the United States. 

During the entire period of Russian control, the fur seal industry was 
conducted on land. The polygamous habit of the animals made the 
greater part of the male birth-rate superfluous for breeding purposes. 
The young male seals, forced to herd by themselves, were easily singled out 
and killed, the breeding female herd being left intact and strictly protected. 
This safe and economical method of management, worked out by the 
Russians, was adopted in 1870 by the representatives of the United States 
and is in use today on both the American and Russian islands. 

About the year 1879, a new and rival industry was developed. This 
was the capture of the fur seals during their migration in the water. 
The germ of this industry had existed from the earliest times when the 
Indians of Vancouver Island and the vicinity of Cape Flattery went out 
in their canoes a day’s journey from the land and hunted with the spear 
such stragglers from the migrating herd as came within their reach. The 
business was a precarious one, limited by the movement of the herd, and 
by the necessity of return in time of storm or at night. The catch was 
small, probably never exceeding five thousand skins in a year. These 
skins, however, found their way through the traders to the fur markets. 
In the later seventies, under the management of the Alaska Commercial 
Company,—the lessees at that time of the fur seal industry,—when the 
sealskin became a fashionable and valuable fur, this irregular source of 
supply began to receive attention. 

It soon occurred to the white man’s ingenuity that this pelagic catch 
might be greatly augmented by the employment of sailing vessels to carry 
the hunters and their canoes out to sea, thus enabling them to reach the 
main body of the herd and to follow its movement, providing a base 
of supplies and a, refuge in times of storm and at night. The first experi- 
ment tried in 1879 proved extraordinarily successful. Other vessels were 
added from time to time, until from a single vessel in 1879, the pelagic 
fleet grew to a maximum of one hundred and twenty-two vessels in 1892, 
each having from five to twenty canoes and their hunters. The pelagic 


catch rose from about five thousand skins a year to a maximum of one 
hundred and forty thousand skins in the year 1894. This latter figure 
practically equaled the highest yield of the sealing industry on land. In 
the days of the herd’s greatest prosperity the land catch numbered one 
hundred thousand a year on the Pribilof Islands,—a figure maintained 
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for twenty years,—and about half that number on the Commander Islands. 
With the growth of the pelagic catch, the land catch declined and since 
1890 the latter has not exceeded twenty to thirty thousand skins annually. 

Starting in the vicinity of the Straits of Fuca, the pelagic fleet in 
1879 gradually extended its operations northward with the movement of 
the herd, until in a few years it covered the entire route to the Aleutian 
passes. It also began to anticipate the arrival of the herd and went south 
to meet it, first off the Oregon coast and later even as far as the Califor- 
nia coast, until the entire migratory route from the Santa Barbara channel 
to the passes of the Aleutian Islands was thoroughly patrolled by the 
sealers. In search of new hunting grounds the fleet crossed over to the 
Asiatic side and in like manner covered the migratory route of the Rus- 
sian herd, from Tokio to Kamchatka. 

In 1883 a vessel entered Bering Sea and secured a good catch on the 
summer feeding grounds of the Pribilof herd. Prior to this time pelagic 
sealing had been confined to the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The 
success of this schooner, the “ City of San Diego,” immediately attracted 
other vessels and from this time on Bering Sea became the favorite sealing 
ground. This extension of pelagic sealing into Bering Sea revived the 
question of jurisdiction raised by Russia in the ukase of 1821. 

The effect of pelagic sealing on the life of the fur seal herd was not 
unforeseen. The reduction of male life due to the legitimate killing on 
land left the herd as found at sea necessarily composed chiefly of females. 
The method of capture at sea rendered it impossible to distinguish the 
sexes as on land. ‘The great proportion, therefore, of the pelagic catch 
consisted of breeding females, whose death with that of their unborn and 
dependent offspring, cut into the life of the herd and caused its rapid 
decline. With the year 1890 the inevitable collapse came, and the land 
catch, depending directly on the birth-rate, fell from an average of one 
hundred thousand skins yearly, a figure maintained for twenty years, to 
twenty thousand. The pelagic catch, depending not upon the birth-rate 
but upon the breeding herd itself, continued to grow, reaching its maxi- 
mum four years later, since which time it has itself rapidly declined. 

In anticipation of the evil effects of pelagic sealing, the United States 
in 1883 marked the advent of the pelagic fleet in Bering Sea. On tak- 
ing possession of the Territory of Alaska, Congress passed a law for the 
protection of fur bearing animals in that territory. Remembering what 
rights Russia had claimed in 1821, and assuming that her rights passed 
to the United States by the treaty of 1867, a naval force was accordingly 
sent into Bering Sea in 1886, with instructions to seize and confiscate 
vessels found there taking seals in violation of the law. 
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Among the early seizures in 1886, were three Canadian vessels, the 
“ Carolina,” “ Thornton,” and “ Onward.” They were brought into the 
harbor of Unalaska and beached, and their cargo"and equipment confis- 
cated. Against these and subsequent seizures Great Britain protested on 
behalf of Canada. A diplomatic discussion resulted, which dragged along 
without result through the two following years. Its progress was some- 
what accelerated by continued seizures in 1889, and by the collapse of 
the land industry in 18go. 

In February, 1892, a treaty was finally agreed upon between the 
United States and Great Britain, referring the various questions involved 
to a tribunal of arbitration. These questions as stated in the sixth article 
of the treaty were in substance: (1) What rights in Bering Sea had Rus- 
sia asserted and exercised prior to 1867? (2) What had been the attitude 
of Great Britain toward these claims? (3) What was the meaning of 
the term “ Pacific Ocean” in the treaties of 1824-25? (4) What of 
Russia’s rights passed to the United States by the treaty of 1867? And 
finally, What rights of protection and property in the fur seal herd did 
the United States possess when the herd was beyond the ordinary three- 
mile territorial limit? 

In view of the fact that a decision adverse to the claims of the United 
States would leave the herd without protection, the treaty further provided 
that in this event it should be the duty of the tribunal to frame regula- 
tions for such protection, these regulations to be enforced jointly by the 
two nations. In anticipation of the need of information to intelligently 
prepare such regulations, the two governments had by special agreement 
in 1891, when the progress of negotiations seemed to warrant such action, 
sent commissions of investigation into Bering’Sea’to study and report on 
the facts of seal life for the instruction of the arbitration tribunal. 
During the progress of these investigations, and pending the decision of 
the tribunal, a mo7zus vivendi, which covered the seasons of 1891, 1892, 
and 1893, was agreed upon by which pelagic sealing was suspended in 
Bering Sea and land killing limited to such animals as might be sufficient 
to provide for the’ wants of the native people resident on the fur seal 
islands and depending upon the fur seal industry for support. 

The arbitration tribunal, composed of two representatives from each 
of the two nations concerned, and three other representatives, appointed 
by the King of Norway and Sweden, the President of France, and the 
King of Italy, met in Paris in the spring of 1893, and reached a decision 
the following August. This decision was unfavorable to the United 
States and accordingly the tribunal set about framing regulations. These 
followed the analogy of game laws, familiar to both countries. A closed 
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season to cover the breeding period of May, June, and July, was estab- 
lished when sealing was prohibited. A protected zone of sixty miles’ 
radius about the breeding islands was fixed upon within which at any time 
sealing was prohibited. This was intended to provide a safe feeding 
ground for the mother seals when they should go to sea in August after 
pelagic sealing was resumed. 

The regulations were a compromise. The two commissions of 
investigation had been unable to agree as to the facts and presented before 
the tribunal diametrically opposite views. The important issue was the 
protected zone. The British Commission held that the mother seals did 
not leave the immediate vicinity of the islands while their young were 
dependent upon them; the American Commission contended that they 
fed at long distances from the islands and that any zone to be effective 
must practically include the entire sea. The tribunal, composed of law- 
yers, not naturalists, fixed the limit by a majority vote at sixty miles. 

As a matter of fact later investigations prove the correctness of the 
American contention, establishing the fact that the feeding grounds are 
distant from one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles from the islands. 
Naturally the protected zone was inadequate and the mother seal, preserved 
to bring forth her young in July, was killed in August when the need for 
food took her to sea. Her dependent young died of starvation on the 
rookeries. Thus the regulations of the Paris Award proved utterly futile. 
They in no wise restricted the work of sealing, but rather helped to 
strengthen it, by giving it a legal basis of existence and freeing it from 
interruption. The brief season of enforced sessation was necessary to 
enable the vessels to refit for the summer cruise, and the seals which they 
were prevented from taking in May, June, and July, were found in August 
and September under even more favorable conditions on the feeding 
grounds far beyond the confines of the protected zone. The regulations 
first went into effect in the summer of 1894, and no better proof of their 
failure can be asked than the record of one hundred and forty thousand 
skins for the year, the most successful catch in the history of the pelagic 
industry. 

The United States at once sought to secure revision of the regulations 
but Great Britain would not consent to this until at least the trial period 
of five years established by the regulations themselves should have elapsed. 
In preparation for the need of such revision, Great Britain consented in 
1896 to undertake a new investigation of the facts relating to seal life. 
The two commissions of investigation visited Bering Sea in the summer 


of 1896 and again in 1897, and in the fall of 1897 were ready to report 
their conclusions. 
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Up to this time the negotiations had been carried on between the 
United States and Great Britain. Realizing that any final adjustment 
should secure the codperation of such other powers as might be interested, 
the United States, in the summer of 1897, sought to bring about a joint 
conference of all the nations concerned, including Japan and Russia. 
The consent of the two latter nations was readily secured. Great Britain 
at first acquiesced in the arrangement, but afterwards withdrew from it. 
This withdrawal came after the delegates of Japan and Russia had started 
on their mission. On their arrival at Washington it seemed advisable 
that the three remaining powers should carry out the proposed conference, 
reaching, if possible, an agreement from their own point of view. This 
meeting was held in Washington in October, 1897, and resulted in a 
treaty by which the three nations, each owning islands frequented by fur 
seals, agreed to prohibit pelagic sealing by their citizens and subjects, as 
soon as the adherence of Great Britain, standing for the interests of the 
Canadian sealers, should be obtained to such an agreement. 

The treaty could have only moral effect. Russia already had in force 
a law prohibiting her subjects from participation in pelagic sealing. And 
for the present the treaty did not bind Japan to suppress her small but 
growing fleet. It had, however, one salutary effect in that it awakened 
Congress to action and helped secure the necessary legislation to put a 
stop to pelagic sealing by American citizens. Prior to this time the 
United States had been in the anomalous position of crying out against 
the pelagic industry as the cause of threatened destruction to her fur seal 
herd, while at the same time a considerable portion of the pelagic fleet 
was owned and operated by her own citizens under the protection of her 
own flag. The law of 1897, prohibiting pelagic sealing to American 
citizens, enabled her henceforth to carry on the struggle with clean hands. 

Though Great Britain was unwilling to join with Japan and Russia 
in the International Fur Seal Conference, she was not unwilling to meet 
the United States alone and accordingly a second meeting known as the 
Conference of Fur Seal Experts was arranged to take place immediately 
after the adjournment of the first meeting. In this meeting Canada was 
represented, It was in effect a conference of the two commissions of 
investigation and the delegates were empowered only to discuss the results 
of their labors and were expected, if possible, to reach an agreement as 
to facts. The conference had no power to settle the question and was 
explicitly directed both by Great Britain and the United States not to 
suggest or discuss methods of settlement. 

Prior to this meeting all the pertinent facts in the case had been more 
or less in dispute. The result of its labors was a substantial agreement 
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on all essential points. The fact of decline was established; its approxi- 
mate measure as a whole and rate during the period of investigation were 
fixed, and its cause determined. This cause was, briefly, the killing of 
female seals in pelagic sealing, with the cumulative effect of the destruc- 
tion of the unborn and dependent young. The agreement, without 
stating that fact, clearly foreshadowed the conclusion that the continuation 
of pelagic sealing was incompatible with the protection and restoration of 
the herd. 

On the basis of this agreement the fur seal question passed into the 
hands of the Joint High Commission convened at Quebec, in September, 
1898, to be considered among a number of other questions at issue 
between the United States and Canada. This commission has not as 
yet succeeded in doing anything, and it is not clear that it will be able to 
reconcile the conflicting claims and interests involved in the various ques- 
tions referred to it. 

This, then, is the present status of the fur seal question. In the 
meantime the pelagic sealing fleet of Canada and Japan are continuing 
their inroads upon the diminishing herds. The only gain thus far has 
been to shut out the American sealer, which probably means no more 
than that his interests have gone over to Victoria and to the protection of 
the British flag. With the diminished herd the pelagic industry has itself 
declined. The fleet which numbered one hundred and twenty-two ves- 
sels in 1892, numbered in 1901 about thirty, and its maximum catch of 
one hundred and forty thousand in 1894 has fallen to about thirty thous- 
and in 1901. 

While the results of the negotiations thus far have been meagre, there 
has been some gain. The disputed questions are now settled. What 
remains to be done is simple,—merely to find a way to abolish pelagic 
sealing. The treaty of 1897 with Japan and Russia becomes important 
in this connection. If the United States and Great Britain can find a 
way to end pelagic sealing, this treaty binds Japan to codperate. The 
codperation of Russia goes without saying. The absence of precedent 
for making laws concerning the high seas, so keenly felt in 1893, exists 
no longer. By mutual agreement the two nations at the Paris meeting 
in 1893, assumed to regulate the pelagic industry by establishing meets 
and bounds for it. It should be but a short and easy step by a similar 
agreement to abolish the same industry and to establish an international 
game law which shall protect the most valuable of the animals of the sea. 

The facts in the fur seal case are all made known by the Merriam, 
Jordan, and Thomson Commissions. They are agreed to in the report 
of the joint conference of 1897. All that is now necessary is that a 
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joint conference of naturalists be appointed to draw up a series of regula- 
tions which shall actually do what the regulations of the Paris Award 
pretend to do,—protect and preserve the fur seal herd. Then let another 
commission decide on the amount to be given to citizens of Canada and 
Japan in return for the yielding up of their destructive but now unques- 
tionably legal right to hunt the fur seal herd at sea. It should not be a 
matter for political bickering, or even for diplomatic pulling and haggling. 
It is a plain matter of duty and of business in which every civilized man 
is in some degree interested to preserve this valuable and most interesting 
of all the mammals of the sea. Once free from attack on its feeding 
grounds there can be no question that the herds will before many years 
regain their former size and value. As in this condition the United 
States and Russia will be financial gainers, it is but fair that the nations 
who abandon the mischievous but once profitable business of pelagic 
sealing should receive generous recompense. 

But no public duty can be plainer than that resting on the United 
States to protect the fur seal herd. This protection can be accomplished 
by the abolition of killing at sea and in no other way. 





























THE NEGRO AND PUBLIC OFFICE 
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OON after he became President, Mr. Roosevelt laid down a very 
simple rule in regard to selections for public office. In substance 
it was that the final test for all candidates, no matter what their 

backing, must be their fitness, they must have good character. and reason- 
able qualifications for the service. In regard to the South, he said that 
whenever he could find Republicans who met the test, he should appoint 
them, without regard to their color, and that when he could not find 
Republicans who met the test, he should appoint Democrats. So far as 
negroes were concerned, he should submit them to precisely the same test 
that he enforced upon white men,—they must be fit for the place, their 
color in no degree modifying the test. 

In obedience to this rule, he has taken action in two instances which 
have aroused a storm of protests in the South. In order to get a clear 
and accurate comprehension of the issue that has been raised by these 
acts, it is necessary to set forth the facts about each in some detail. 
Mrs. Minnie Cox, a colored woman, was appointed post-master at Indi- 
anola, Miss., by President Harrison early in the second year of his term, 
serving under him three years. When President McKinley came in she 
was again appointed in 1897, nearly six years ago. Her character and 
standing in the community are indorsed by the best and most reputable 
people in the.town. Among those on her bond is the present Democratic 
state senator from the district, together with the leading banker of 
Indianola, and an ex-state senator from the district, also a Democrat. 
She and her husband own from ten to fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
property in the county. The reports of post-office inspectors who 
have investigated the office from time to time, according to a statement 
of the case given out at the White House in January last when she 
tendered her resignation, show that she has given the utmost satisfaction 
to all the patrons of the office, that she is at all times courteous, faithful, 
competent, and honest in the discharge of her duties. Her moral stand- 
ing in the community is of the highest. Her reputation is of the best. 
Few offices of this grade in any State are conducted better. 

She forwarded her resignation, to take effect on January 1, but the 
report of inspectors and information received from various reputable 
white citizens of the town and neighborhood show that the resignation 
was forced by a brutal and lawless element, purely upon the ground of 
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her color, andwas obtained under terror of threats of physical violence. 
The mayor of the town and the sheriff of the county both told the post- 
office inspector that if she refused to resign, they could not be answer- 
able for her safety, although at the same time not one word was said 
against her management of the office. On January 1, the bondsmen of 
the post-master telegraphed that the post-office was closed, that the post- 
master claimed that her resignation was in the President’s hands to take 
effect January 1, and that there had been no advice of the appointment 
of her successor. The telegram closed with this statement, ‘ Prompt 
action "necessary for relief of business interests.” The President refused 
to accept Mrs. Cox’s resignation, ordered the office at Indianola to be 
closed, and all mail matter addressed to it to be forwarded to Greenville, 
twenty-five miles away. He also authorized the statement that in his 
view the “relief of the business interests, which are being injured solely 
by the action of the lawless element of the town, is wholly secondary to 
the preservation of law and order and the assertion of the fundamental 
principle that this government will not connive at or tolerate wrong and 
outrage of such flagrant character.” 

A few days after this action was taken, President Roosevelt sent to 
the Senate the nomination of Dr. W. D. Crum, a colored man, to be 
collector of the port of Charleston, S.C. During his visit to the South 
in the autumn of last year, the President had asked leading citizens of 
Charleston about Dr. Crum and they had made certain charges against 
his character which, if true, would disqualify him for office. These 
charges were subsequently made formally in writing to the President and 
he had them thoroughly investigated, finding them to be both false and 
foolish. Dr Crum’s accusers then fell back upon his color as their sole 
ground of objection to him for public office. He is a man of good 
education, a graduate of Howard University, with a degree of M. D., 
has a large and lucrative medical practice, and is conceded to be a wise 
and conservative leader of his people. He was one of the commissioners 
of the Charleston Exposition, having charge of the negro department, 
and conducting it in such a manner as to receive the warm commendation 
of the exposition company. His white opponents admit, if they are 
honest, that he compares favorably with the average white applicant for 
offices of the Charleston collectorship rank, and that if he were not a 
negro, there would be nothing to be said against appointing him. 

I have taken pains to gather the arguments which are advanced against 
these acts of the President, not only in the South, but in the North. 
These can be summed up briefly as follows :— 

The appointment of negroes to office in the South is offensive to the 
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white people of the South because of a deep and ineradicable race preju- 
dice which regards all such recognitions of the negro as efforts to establish 
social equality between the races, and consequently is not to be tolerated ; 
this race prejudice is so strong it is useless to attempt to overcome it, and 
folly to fly in the face of it; it goes back to the days of carpet-bag 
government and is associated with the question of negro supremacy; the 
whites are the superior race and should alone be the governing class, since 
it is the intelligent class that has most to do with the business of govern- 
ment and consequently the only class that comes into business relations 
with federal office holders. In regard to Mrs. Cox, admitting that she 
was intimidated by a lawless element in the community into resigning her 
office, it is held that the President had no right, by closing the post-office, 
to punish a whole community, innocent and guilty together, for the offense 
of a few of its members. Instead of closing the office, he should have 
instructed the district attorney for that section to proceed against the 
guilty persons under the law which makes intimidation a crime and bring 
them to justice. 

Let us consider these arguments first in relation to Dr. Crum, because 
in relation to that appointment the President has stated the great issue 
involved in both instances with a clearness and force that cannot be 
improved upon. He had received letters from two prominent citizens of 
Charleston, one of whom had said, ‘“* We have sworn never again to sub- 
mit to the rule of the African, and such an appointment as that of Dr. 
Crum to any such office forces us to protest unanimously against this 
insult to the white blood.” And the other, in stating his objections to 
Dr. Crum, had said, “First he is a colored man, and that of itself ought 
to bar him from the office.” In replying, the President said that in view 
of these utterances which had “concerned and pained” him, he thought 


he ought to make clear his attitude in regard to all such appointments. 
This he did as follows :— 


‘¢T do not intend to appoint any unfit man to office. So far as I legitimately can 
I shall always endeavor to pay regard to the wishes and feelings of the people of each 
locality, but I cannot consent to take the position that the door of hope,—the door of 
opportunity,—is to be shut upon any man, no matter how worthy, purely upon the 
grounds of race or color. Such an attitude would, according to my convictions, be 
fundamentally wrong. If, as you hold, the great bulk of the colored people are not 
yet fit in point of character and influence to hold such positions, it seems to me that it 
is worth while putting a premium upon the effort among them to achieve the character 
and standing which will fit them. The question of ‘negro domination’ does not 
enter the matter at all. The question raised by you and Mr. in the statements 
to which I refer is simply whether it is to be declared that under no circumstances shall 
any man of color, no matter how upright and honest, no matter how good a citizen, 
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no matter how fair in his dealings with all his fellows, be permitted to hold any office 
under our government. I certainly cannot assume such an attitude, and you must 
permit me to say that in my view it is an attitude no man should assume, whether he 
looks at it from the standpoint of the true interest of the white man of the South or 
of the colored man of the South,—not to speak of any other section of the Union. 
It seems to me that it is a good thing from every standpoint to let the colored man 
know that if he shows in marked degree the qualities of good citizenship,—the quali- 
ties which in a white man we feel are entitled to reward,—then he will not be cut off 
from all hope of similar reward."* 


Is not that impregnable ground for a President of the United States 
to hold? Suppose he were to take the opposite position, were to acquiesce 
in the view of these South Carolina critics, and say that a man’s color 
should be an insuperable bar to office, where would he stand? Why, in 
support of the contention that nine millions of American citizens, simply 
because Divine Providence had decreed them to be born black, should be 
denied rights of citizenship which all other American citizens are per- 
mitted to enjoy. That would be an extraordinary position for a President 
of the United States to occupy,—denying to nine millions of citizens 
their rights and privileges under the constitution, and denying to them 
also the recognition which character and merit bring to all other American 
citizens. The President says truly that the question of negro domination 
does not enter into this matter at all. The question in it which dominates 
it and must dominate all questions in this republic is the right of indi- 
vidual freedom. Is race prejudice so sacred and so unassailable an 
attribute that it must be permitted to nullify this right? Does it justify 
such nullification to say that race prejudice in the South is so strong as to 
be ineradicable and incurable? Would not that be a defense for any act 
of injustice or intolerance? Nay, worse, is it not made the defense of 
lynching and ail- other crimes against the negro? Can the President of 
the United States, as the upholder of the constitution and the laws, yield 
to this prejudice in consenting to deny nine millions of citizens the right 
to hold office any, more than he can acquiesce in the lynching of negroes 
who commit or are suspected of committing crimes? 

In like manner this right to individual freedom is involved in the case 
of Mrs. Cox. It seems to me to be a very weak thing to say in criticism 
of the President’s act that he had no right to punish an entire community 
for the lawless conduct of a few of its members. Why did the entire 
community submit to that conduct in a minority? Did the rest of the 
community, the alleged majority, do anything to counteract what the 
minority did? Not a thing; they did not even protest against it, but 
by their inaction made themselves parties to it. As a community they 
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acquiesced in the forcible denial of the woman’s right to hold office as the 
authorized agent of the federal government because of her color, though 
for nine years she had been a faithful and efficient official and had led a 
blameless life. As for prosecuting the persons responsible for the intimi- 
dation, the President has ordered that to be done, but that is a slow 
process and in a Southern community a hopeless one from the start, for 
nobody will give evidence against white men accused of such proceedings. 
If the President had contented himself with that act alone, and had in 
the meantime appointed a successor to Mrs. Cox, the community and the 
intimidators would have been content, for they would have accomplished 
their purpose. 

But individual freedom was not the only great principle involved in 
the case of Mrs. Cox. She was forced to resign a federal office against 
her wish, and her resignation was both dictated and accepted by a mass 
meeting of citizens of the town. President Roosevelt had indubitable 
evidence of these facts. Was he, as President of the United States, to 
consent to have a federal office vacated under duress by local pressure? 
Was he to say that the authority of a local mass meeting was superior to 
the authority of the United States government? Surely, this is a question 
above and beyond all color lines or race issues. If the President had - 
answered it in any other way than he did, he would have admitted that 
the principle upon which the Civil War was fought and won, the right of 
the federal government to enforce its laws and protect its property and 
to carry on governmental business all over the United States without the 
consent of States or localities, that this principle was no longer supreme 
throughout the land. If the federal government, as the war decided, is 
not dependent upon the consent of States to the exercise of its govern- 
mental functions, it is much less dependent upon the consent of cities, 
towns, and villages. Senator Spooner, in pressing the point, in a debate 
in the Senate a few weeks ago, put the whole issue very clearly when he 
said :— 

‘¢Ts it to be admitted for a moment or permitted for a moment that the people of 
a village or city may close a post-office established and officered under the constitution 
and laws of the United States by forcing the agent of the government to quit because 
they do not like that agent? Is the conduct of a post-office by the general govern- 
ment to be made to depend upon the approval by the patrons of the agent chosen by 
the government? May the choice of a post-master or a marshal or district attorney be 
taken practically from the President and the Senate and made to depend upon the 
dictation of the people of a locality? And if one post-master, chosen by the President 
and Senate, may be forced to quit and a successor appointed, why may not one suc- 


cessor after another be forced to resign until one satisfactory to the locality shall have 
been chosen? And then who, in fact, will have appointed the official? The federal 
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agent must be appointed by the constitutional methods, and obstructions in any way 
in the discharge of federal functions by localities cannot be permitted. This princi- 
ple, so essential to the existence and efficiency of the national government, has cost too 
much of life and blood and treasure and is too well seated to render tolerable any 
violations of it anywhere for a moment.”* 


It should be borne in mind constantly in considering this question 
that the President cannot accept the Southern view of the negro, cannot 
consent to refrain from appointing negroes to office without acquiescing 
in the contention that his color deprives the negro of his rights as a 
citizen. Southern critics of the President’s course accuse him of “ keep- 
ing the race issue alive,” of “drawing the color line anew.” They forget 
that they raised the race issue when they sought by intimidation to get 
Mrs. Cox out of office, and drew the color line anew when they objected 
to Dr. Crum as a candidate for office before he was nominated. In both 
instances, if the President had done nothing, if he had allowed Mrs. Cox 
to be bulldozed out of office and had simply refrained from appointing 
Dr. Crum, he would have acquiesced in the Southern contention that the 
negro has no rights as a citizen which white men may not deny him if 
they choose to do so, even in defiance of the supreme power of the 
federal government. He would acquiesce in the same contention if 
during his administration he were to refrain from appointing any negro to 
office. By demanding that he shall so refrain, the South makes it impos- 
sible for him to do so, raises the race issue in such a way as to compel a 
decision against itself. It is idle for the South, after doing this, to try to 
shift the responsibility from its own shoulders to those of the President. 

Nobody denies that the problem is a very serious one. Nobody 
denies that the South has a grievous burden to bear and that it has prov- 
ocation for its conduct. But this does not alter the great fact in the 
case, namely, that no president of the United States, if he be worthy his 
high office, can give his consent to a deprivation of the constitutional 
rights of any citizen, can consent to a denial of the supreme power of the 
federal government. Those are the supreme questions in this problem, 
and there can be only one solution of them. The South should have 
accepted the position which the President took when he said that he should 
not appoint any negro to office because he was a negro, but should only 
appoint him when he met the same test of character and fitness that was 
exacted of white men. Instead of doing that, the South said, We will 
not consent to the appointment of a negro, either fit or unfit, for we con- 
sider all recognition of the race in that way to be an effort to force social 
equality between whites and blacks, and that is a deadly peril to our social 
and political existence. How could the appointment of a negro to the 
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collectorship of Charleston tend to bring about social equality in the city 
and State? Has the appointment of any negro anywhere in the South 
had the slightest effect in that direction? Social equality has never been 
secured anywhere in this country by appointment to office, or by election 
to office, and never can be. New York City for the greater part of half 
a century has been ruled by a decidedly inferior element of its population, 
but the result has not been social equality. The objection is specious, 
and is the outcome of a race prejudice that is so intense as to blot out 
all sense of right and justice. Nobody denies the existence or the 
intensity of this prejudice,—but is its existence a sufficient reason for 
saying that it must be bowed down to at the cost of individual freedom 
and in defiance of the constitution of the United States? Will it be 
made less unreasonable, less intense, by yielding to it? If nothing but‘ 
time and the improvement of the negro are sufficient to ameliorate it, 
how is progress in that direction to be made if the “door of hope” is to 
be shut in the negro’s face, and kept shut by denying him the recognition 
of character, intelligence, and progress which is granted to any other 
citizen and is his right under the constitution ? 

One would infer from the uproar which has been made about the 
President’s conduct that he had appointed more colored men to office than 
any of his Republican predecessors. As a matter of fact, he has 
appointed fewer than any one of them since Lincoln, and the character 
of his selections has been immeasurably higher than the average of theirs. 
He has appointed seven in all,—three in the North and four in the South. 
President McKinley appointed nearly seventy. So far as Dr. Crum is 
concerned, he was the superior in qualifications and character to any 
white man mentioned for the place. The office pays to its incumbent 
between eleven and twelve hundred dollars a year, according to its busi- 
ness, and is not, consequently, a position either much sought for or of 
very large responsibility. To assert that putting such a man as Dr. Crum 
into it is a dangerous attempt to force ‘social equality” in the city and 
State is an obvious absurdity. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TREATY. 


Secretary Hay’s success in negotiating a satisfactory treaty with 
. Colombia for the construction of a canal at Panama, crowns a record of 
achievement in the State Department which none of his predecessors has 
surpassed and few have equaled. The terms of the treaty are recognized 
universally as just and fair to both parties to it. The United States will 
pay to Colombia ten million dollars on the exchange of ratifications, and 
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two hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually, beginning nine years 
after the date of ratification and continuing during the life of this con- 
vention. This country has under the treaty absolute control and jurisdic- 
tion over the six-mile canal zone and the right to appropriate all waters 
tributary to the canal, on a lease of one hundred years with the right of 
renewal at our sole option. The zone is to be exempt from taxation, 
and the United States is to have absolute power to fix the rates and 
establish regulations for operating the canal. It will also have the use of 
the islands in the Bay of Panama for coaling stations. The American 
government pledges itself to begin the actual work of construction within 
two years and to have the canal opened for traffic within twelve years 
more, or fourteen in all. “If the United States should at any time deter- 
mine to make such canal a sea-level canal, then such period shall be 
extended for ten years further.” 

Not only is the sovereignty of Colombia over the territory preserved, 
but its continuance is practically guaranteed, and formal disavowal is 
made by the United States of “any intention to impair it in any way 
whatever or to increase its territory at the expense of Colombia or of any 
of the sister republics in Central or South America.” “On the contrary,” 
it is declared, “it desires to strengthen the power of the republics on this 
continent and to promote, develop, and maintain their prosperity and 
independence.” This reference to other republics has been criticized as 
being out of place in a treaty applying to Colombia alone, but while this 
may be a point well taken, the fact remains that it will serve a useful 
purpose as a notification to the world at large, including other American 
republics, that the United States has no designs upon the territory of the 
latter. 


DANGERS IN LARGE FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


An analysis of the figures of the foreign immigration for 1902 gives 
ample reasons for the enactment of more restrictive legislation in regard 
to arrivals at our ports from all parts of Europe. There has been a very 
serious deterioration in the quality of the immigrants during the past 
twenty years. That period is convenient for comparison because the 
total arrivals for 1882 and 1902 are the largest in our history and are 
about the same,—seven hundred thousand in each of those years. In 
1882 Germany sent two hundred and fifty thousand, Great Britain and 
Ireland, one hundred and eighty thousand, and the Scandinavian countries, 
one hundred and five thousand, or in all, five hundred and thirty-five 
thousand people; whereas Italy only sent thirty-two thousand, Austria, 
thirty thousand, and Russia, twenty-one thousand, or a total of eighty- 
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three thousand. In 1902, on the other hand, Germany sent only twenty- 
eight thousand, Great Britain and Ireland, forty-six thousand, and the 
Scandinavian countries, fifty-four thousand, or a total of one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand people; whereas Italy alone sent us one hundred 
and eighty thousand, Austria, one hundred and seventy thousand, and Rus- 
sia, one hundred and seven thousand aliens. The total aggregate arrivals 
from the three last-named countries reached the enormous figure of four 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand. In other words, the immigration from 
Germany, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries is today almost 
as insignificant as was twenty years ago the immigration from Italy, 
Austria, and Russia. 

The momentous importance of this change in the sources from which 
the bulk of the immigrants are drawn is revealed in its destination after 
arrival. ‘Twenty years ago a very large proportion of the new-comers, 
nearly all the Germans and Scandinavians, went west, acquired farms, and 
became valuable factors in the development of the country. They 
became not merely producers, but householders and good citizens. When 
the silver craze swept over the West, these new citizens stood firmly for 
sound money and for the preservation of property. In Bryan’s two cam- 
paigns, these foreign-born citizens voted in almost solid mass against him, 
turning all the great States of the Northwest and Middle West away from 
him. Immigration of that kind is of incalculable value to the country 
and it would be a good investment for the country to pay a handsome 
inducement per capita for it to come here. But the figures cited above 
of the present immigration show that it is of a very different kind. It 
not only comes from other countries, but is in every way of an inferior 
quality. Out of seven hundred thousand who came last year, about 
three thousand were professionals, eighty thousand were skilled workmen, 
four hundred and twenty thousand were unskilied laborers, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand were women and children with no occupation. 
The average amount of money is shown by the records to have been less 
than six dollars per capita. Only seventy thousand were possessed of 
over thirty dollars each. Seventy per cent intended to settle in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. New York State alone 
received two hundred thousand. Considerably less than ten per cent 
went west, and about two per cent south. The statistics show that the 
great stream of immigration today is a city immigration, and that the 
bulk of the immigrants do not go and cannot be urged to go into the 
unsettled parts of the United States for the purpose of developing them. 

Some idea of the burden of this enormous addition to our city popu- 
lation may be gained by a glance at the statistics of pauperism and insanity. 
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Pauper statistics show that about thirty aliens out of every ten thousand 
become objects of charity, whereas in the case of the native-born, both 
white and colored, only nine out of every ten thousand persons become 
such. Mr. Goodwin Brown, for many years a member of the New York 
State Commission of Lunacy, and a high authority on lunacy statistics, 
says there are twenty-four thousand inmates of insane hospitals in New 
York, that they are increasing at the rate of about seven hundred a year, 
and that one half of them are foreign-born. He predicts that within ten 
years the foreign-born insane of this country will cost the United States 
fifty million dollars a year, and that New York State now pays more than 
five million dollars a year to support its insane. Many of those who are 
admitted become public burdens very soon after arrival through inability 
to earn a livelihood. ‘The Out-of-Door Poor Department of New York 
cites over two thousand, five hundred such instances as having occurred 
during the twelve months preceding June, 1902, and the large number of 
aliens and children recently arrived who are receiving charitable support 
in our almshouses afford further proof. Finally, between August 1 and 
January 1, over six hundred aliens who had arrived within twelve months 
signified their inability to earn a living and requested assistance or depor- 
tation. 

There have been complaints in some quarters because some arrivals 
have been refused admission, but these are founded in either ignorance or 
malice. For the year ending with June, 1902, less than four fifths of 
one per cent of all those applying for admission at all the ports of the 
United States were refused. At New York during December, when the 
prospect of a more strict immigration law had caused tremendous activity 
in the poverty-stricken districts of Europe on the part of immigration 
agents and steamship company agents, leading to a particularly objection- 
able flood, Commissioner Williams refused admission to about nine 
hundred, or less than three per cent of the total arrivals. It is very clear 
that what is needed is not less but more restriction, unless this country is 
to be made the dumping ground for the pauperism and lunacy of Europe. 
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